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UNCLE   WALTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Having  decided  upon  this,  he  turned  his 
slow  and  melancholy  steps  towards  the  house, 
and  as  he  walked  he  glanced  his  eye  again  over 
his  painful  letter ;  and  then  the  latter  part  of 
Henry's  communication  awakened  more  atten- 
tion than  it  had  seemed  to  call  for  before. 
The  first  bitter  thoughts  which  the  letter  had 
awakened  about  poor  Kate,  had  made  him  feel 
as  if  everything  else  in  it  was  only  of  the  light 
nature  of  a  jest ;  but  now  he  became  quite  aware 
that  the  paragragh  respecting  Mrs.  Fitzjames, 
deserved  more  serious  thoughts.  The  extreme 
rivshn<'>s  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Goldstable, 
which  would  probably  have  excited  nothing  but 
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ridicule  in  most  people,  had  generated  a  feeling 
of  kindly  interest  in  old  Walter ;  and  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  a  little  on  the  look-out, 
in  case  the  beautiful  widow,  whose  appearance 
and  manners  he  had  observed,  admired,  and 
condemned  on  the  night  of  Lady  Augusta's 
ball,  should  venture  to  bring  herself  forward  and 
take  the  field  against  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  Goldstable. 

That  the  poor  youth  should  be  entrapped 
into  marriage  with  such  a  woman  as  that,  even 
without  this  episode  of  Captain  Fowler,  would 
be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  venerable  philoso- 
pher, a  very  lamentable  commencement  of  his 
young  friend's  adult  existence  ;  but  the  addition 
of  this  sporting  accomplice  in  the  attack,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  such  a  marriage  too  detestable, 
to  permit  anything  approaching  to  a  feeling  of 
indifference  on  the  subject,  to  remain  upon  his 
mind.  "  He  is,  however,  perfectly  safe  for  the 
present,"  thought  Walter  ;  "  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  begin  my  look-out  when  he 
shall  be  again  within  reach  of  this  fair  mischief." 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Goldstable  having  risen  and 
agreeably  amused  himself  during  the  process  of 
dressing,  by  anticipating  an  early  morning  call 
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at  Doucham,  prepared  to  descend  and  meet  his 
venerable  guest  at  breakfast.  The  ready, 
briskly-flowing  young  blood  again  mounted  to 
the  boyish  lordling's  cheeks,  as  he  remembered 
that  he  must  of  course  tell  Mr.  Harrington  of 
the  letter  he  had  received,  and  announce  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  ride  over  to  Doucham 
immediately  after  breakfast,  in  order  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  his  aunt,  and  the  "  lady  who  was 
with  her ;"  and  in  order  also  to  invite  them  both 
to  come  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Abbey. 

Had  Lord  Goldstable  been  required  to  state, 
in  plain  and  intelligible  words,  why  he  disliked 
the  idea  of  introducing  Mrs.  Fitzjames  to  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  receiving  her  as  his  guest 
while  old  Walter  was  his  guest  also,  he  would 
have  been  much  puzzled  how  to  set  about  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  such 
a  feeling  ;  and  though  it  was  equally  so  that  he 
had  conceived  more  love  and  respect  for  the 
old  man  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  any  one  living, 
he  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  his  venerable 
had  greeted  him  with  the  intelligence  that 
he  had  received  news  by  that  morning's  post, 
which  obliged  him  immediately  to  set  off  to 
London. 
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He  got  the  better,  however,  of  this  feeling, 
sufficiently  to  meet  Walter  at  the  breakfast- 
table  with  a  gay  laugh,  and  to  tell  him,  in 
a  very  sprightly  manner,  that  he  had  news  for 
him. 

Walter's  head  and  heart  were  at  that  moment 
too  full  of  his  own  affairs,  and  of  those  of  the 
sweet  girl,  who  had  decidedly  become  dearer  to 
him  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  to  have 
power  to  make  any  reply  to  this  beyond  a  vague 
smile,  and  the  unmeaning  words  "  Have  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  upon  my  life,  I  have,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  My  old  aunt,  Lady  de  Padding- 
ton,  and  a  particular  friend  of  hers,  Mrs. 
Fitzjames,  are  come  down  together  to  the  water- 
establishment,  at  Doucham.  I  did  not  think 
they  were  at  all  likely  to  grow  so  intimate 
together  when  I  left  town.  However,  there 
they  are,  together ;  and,  of  course,  I  must  ride 
over  to  Doucham  immediately  after  breakfast ; 
and  then,  you  know,  I  must  invite  them.  You 
won't  dislike  it,  Mr.  Harrington,  will  you  ?" 

Walter,  notwithstanding  the  very  slight 
degree  of  attention  with  which  he  was  listening 
to  the  communication  of  his  young  host, 
started  on  hearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fitzjames. 
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Lord  Goldstable  saw  it,  and  felt  half  fright- 
ened, and  half  angry.  "  I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  you  would  like  to  ride  over  with  me  to 
Doucham,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It  is  a  very 
celebrated  place,  you  know." 

He  was  vastly  well  pleased,  however,  when 
Walter  replied,  though  with  a  ceremonious 
manner  that  was  not  usual  to  him  :  "  No,  my 
Lord,  I  cannot  ride  with  you  to  Doucham,  I  am 
going  this  morning  to  Stanton.  But,  before 
we  either  of  us  start,  there  is  a  trifling  matter 
of  business  that  I  could  wish  to  see  done.  It 
would  not  take  you  ten  minutes,  my  Lord." 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  know,"  replied 
the  young  man,  exceedingly  embarrassed.  "  You 
mean  the  letter  I  promised  to  write  to  Dr. 
Harrington  ?  I  meant  to  have  done  it  before 
now,  I  did  indeed.  But  I  can't  do  it  this 
morning,  all  in  a  hurry,  you  know.  I  must 
have  time  to  think  what  I  ought  to  say  :  don't 
you  see?  Give  me  a  little  more  time,  Mr. 
Harrington ;  pray  do  !" 

"  Whenever  your  Lordship  pleases,"  replied 
Walter,  gravely.  "But  you  must  remember, 
if  you  please,  that  our  understanding  upon  that 
point  was  decisive,  and  that  your  shrinking  from 
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the  line  of  conduct  upon  which  we  then  de- 
cided, would  lead  to  very  disagreeable  con- 
sequences." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  can't  think  I 
want  to  be  off — to  be  off  writing  the  letter,  I 
mean.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I 
will  stick  to  the  bargain  we  made  about  it. 
Trust  me:  will  you  trust  me,  Mr.  Har- 
rington ?" 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  do  so,  my  young 
friend,"  replied  Walter,  touched  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner,  and  kindly  giving  him 
his  hand ;  "  only  we  should  remember,  you 
know,  that  the  young  lady  all  this  time — " 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Harrington !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Godstable,  eagerly ;  "oh  no,  Sir !  not  that. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Miss  Harrington  knows 
— that  is,  I  swear,  that  she  does  not  think 
— I  mean  that  when  I  sat  by  her  at  tea  the 
other  evening,  you  know — indeed,  I  am  quite 
sure,  and  you  may  quite  entirely  depend  upon 
it,  that  she  knows  I  don't  mean  to  teaze  her 
any  more." 

There  was  so  much  of  honest,  simple  truth 
in  this,  that  Walter,  with  all  his  sorrow,  could 
not  help  laughing. 
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"Well,  my  Lord,"  he  replied;  "if  you  are 
sure  that  you  understand  each  other  better  now 
than  you  did  at  your  first  interview,  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  no  more  blunders  made  between 
you.  And  now,  my  Lord,  I  must  wish  you 
good  morning ;  we  shall  meet  again  at  dinner." 

"  Good-by  !  good-by  !"  returned  his  young 
host,  affectionately  wringing  his  hand.  "  I 
almost  wish  you  were  going  my  way,  instead 
of  your  own,  for  I  always  feel  comfortable 
with  you." 

If  Walter's  first  new  walk  across  the  old 
fields  between  Brandon  and  Stanton,  had  been 
saddened  by  thinking  of  Kate  and  her  doubtful 
fortunes,  his  present  walk  over  the  same  well- 
known  ground,  was  sadder  still;  for  now  all 
doubt  had  given  way  to  certainty,  and  it  was 
no  longer  in  his  power  to  postpone  the  terrible 
duty  of  telling  her  that  her  bright  dream  of 
lift  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  a  dark  reality 
left  to  take  its  place. 

He  now  blamed  himself  severely  for  having 
so  postponed  it,  and  felt  conscious  that  he 
had  clung  to  a  hope  in  which  he  had  little 
faith,  because  it  put  off  the  dreaded  moment 
of  extinguishing — "  it  might  be  for  long,  or 
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it  might  be  for  ever" — the  joyous  brightness 
of  the  innocent  young  face  that  was  so  dear 
to  him.  He  looked  at  the  very  least  a  dozen 
years  older  now,  than  he  had  done  at  his 
last  visit  to  her ;  and  no  old  acquaintance, 
had  they  met  him  now,  would  have  exclaimed 
upon  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  steps, 
or  the  youthful  brightness  of  his  un quenched 
eye.  He  was  putting  himself  to  the  torture 
from  motives  of  the  very  purest  affection,  and 
yet  he  felt  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  do  the 
duty  of  an  executioner. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Walter  Harrington  succeeded  in  finding 
Kate  as  before,  alone.  James  was  again  from 
home,  and  Lady  Juliana  had  not  yet  left  her 
room. 

It  needed  but  one  glance  at  her  uncle,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  to  assure  Kate  that  some 
heavy  evil  was  near.  The  genial,  cordial  smile, 
the  fresh,  open,  hearty  greeting  were  gone  ! 

"  My  uncle  !"  she  cried,  "  what  is  it?" 

"Are  you  alone,  my  darling?"  said  he. 

She  nodded  assent,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Then  shut  the  door,"  he  said,  "  and  come 
and  sit  by  me,  my  Kate.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you,  which  I  know  it  will  be  very  painful 
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for  you  to  hear.  It  will  cause  you  a  bitter 
pang,  dearest !  But  I  thank  God,  it  reaches 
you  in  time  to  save  you  from  future  misery." 

"  Uncle  !"  gasped  poor  Kate.  "  What  is  it  ? 
Speak  the  worst  at  once." 

"My  child!"  replied  old  Walter,  his  firm 
voice  faltering  with  painful  emotion,  "  my 
child !  The  man  who  has  stolen  your  pure 
affection,  by  false  seeming  excellence,  is — a 
villain !" 

"  Frank  ?— Frank  CaldweU  ?  Uncle  Walter, 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this.  You  have  been 
deceived.     It  is  impossible !" 

"  Long  and  pertinaciously,  my  sweet  Kate, 
I  too  clung  to  the  belief  th?,t  it  was  impossible. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  error,  my  poor  child  ! 
Your  brother  Henry  and  myself  have,  with  our 
eyes,  beheld  the  acts  upon  which  the  terrible 
report  I  have  now  made  you  is  founded.  We 
have  discovered,  beyond  the  possibility  of  any 
doubt,  that  the  man  we  thought  so  high- 
minded,  so  pure  in  feeling  and  in  taste,  so 
honourable  a  gentleman,  and,  in  one  word,  so 
every  way  excellent,  as  to  deserve  the  happiness 
of  being  your  husband,  Kate — -this  man  we 
have  discovered  to  be  a  low  gambler,  a  constant 
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associate  of  scoundrels  and  swindlers,  and  a 
constant  frequenter  of  places  haunted  only  by 
the  very  dregs  of  society.  This  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes,  my 
poor  Kate  !  But  again  I  say,  and  I  call  upon 
you,  my  child,  to  say  it  with  me,  thank  God, 
that  we  did  discover  it  before  your  fate  was 
linked  to  his  I? 

Kate  sat  like  one  petrified,  with  her  hand 
clasped  in  that  of  her  uncle.  She  neither 
groaned,  nor  screamed,  nor  fainted,  nor  moved. 
She  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  but  at  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  old  man's  working  features,  and 
then  she  said  : 

"  Uncle,  this  cannot  be.  There  has  been 
some  mistake,  Uncle  Walter.  Where,  how,  and 
with  whom,  I  know  not ;  but  there  is  some 
mistake  in  this.  The  thing  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  cannot  be.  The  Frank  Caldwell  I 
have  known  cannot  be  the  person  you  now 
describe:  the  two  persons  are  different,  and 
cannot  be  the  same." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  my  poor  love !  my  own,  dear, 
pure-minded  Kate !  I  wonder  not  at  your 
incredulity !"   returned    the   old   man,   with    a 
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sigh.  "  It  was  not  easy  to  make  even  me 
believe  that  it  was  possible ;  and  yet  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  a  mask  may  be 
worn,  and  that  feelings  may  be  feigned.  But 
that  the  facts  in  this  unhappy  case  are  as  I  have 
stated  them  to  be,  is  as  certain  as  that  you  now 
hear  me  speak  to  you.  Do  you  think,  Kate, 
that  I  would  have  come  upon  this  hateful 
errand,  had  the  very  slightest  gleam  of  hope 
remained  that  Henry  and  myself  could  have 
been  mistaken?" 

"  Nevertheless,  Uncle  Walter,"  returned  Kate, 
very  solemnly,  "  I  do  not  believe  it.  Do  not 
blame  me  for  this  apparent  obstinacy.  It  is  not 
the  act  of  my  will,  it  is  truly  and  completely 
involuntarily.  I  have  no  power  to  believe  it. 
Forgive  me,  dear,  dear  uncle,  I  cannot!" 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you,  my  poor  child  ?" 
exclaimed  the  greatly  distressed  old  man.  "  Shall 
Henry  come  down  to  state  to  you  what  he  has 
seen,  and  what  he  has  heard  ?  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, Kate,  that  the  testimony  of  one  so  little 
used  to  the  world  and  the  world's  ways  as  I  am, 
should  not  be  too  implicitly  received.  Listen  to 
Henry,  my  dear  love  !  He  may  be  a  more 
trustworthy  evidence  than  I   am.     It  is  likely 
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enough,  in  such  a  case,  that  he  might  see  more, 
and  feel  less.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  I  am  not 
doing  him  an  injustice  by  saying  so.  For,  on 
my  life,  Kate,  he  has  felt  this  shock  severely. 
Let  me  write  to  him,  and  tell  him -to  join  us 
here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"No,  Uncle  Walter.  Nothing  that  Henry 
could  tell  me  could  possibly  make  any  difference, 
lkar  with  me,  dear  uncle,  and  believe  that  I 
only  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  my  mind 
has  not  the  power  of  receiving  the  statement 
you  have  made,  as  true." 

Walter  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
His  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his 
hands  clasped  together  behind  his  back. 

"  I  love  you  for  the  earnestness  of  your  faith, 
m\  sweet  Kate,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Fear  not 
that  I  should  blame  you  for  it ;  for,  if  it  were 
possible  to  believe  with  you,  despite  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  my  senses,  I  should  do  it. 
Hut.  alas  !  my  love,  the  long  and  sad  experience, 
learned  by  the  study  of  mankind,  teaches  us  but 
too  plainly  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  such 
pure  and  beautiful  enthusiasm.  Or  why  should 
t   so  many  lamentable  instances  of  mise- 
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rable  marriages  ?  Were  the  winning  a  love  so 
nobly  confiding  as  yours  a  certain  test  of  worth 
in  the  winner,  the  rapid  wearing  out  of  love's 
illusions  would  not  be  so  old  and  oft  told  a  tale. 
Alas !  my  Kate,  you  seem  to  think  that  Love  is 
lynx-eyed,  whereas  the  sad  experience  of  man- 
kind has  found  him  blind  !" 

Poor  Kate  drooped  her  lovely  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  remained  silent,  but  the  eloquent 
tears  streamed  fast  from  her  eyes  the  while. 
At  length  she  looked  up  to  meet  the  sympa- 
thising, and  not  tearless,  eyes  of  the  old  man, 
who  was  hanging  over  her. 

"  It  must  needs  be,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  know  much  of  which  I  am  ignorant ;  and 
I  must,  and  I  ought  to,  listen  to  your  opinion, 
as  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  while  I  consider  my 
own  as  nothing  but  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
folly.  But  I  have  always  thought  that,  in  all 
those  unfortunate  cases  where  worth  is  found 
mated  with  worthlessness,  the  love  which  led  to 
the  union  was  not  built  on  the  foundation  that 
it  ought  to  have  been ;  but  that  it  must  have 
been  the  mere  idle  liking  which  may  be  caught 
by  an  agreeable  exterior,  and  brilliant,  though 
superficial  talents.     But,  alas  !   alas  !"  cried  the 
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poor  girl,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  weeping,  "  if  all 
I  now  hear  be  true,  am  I  not  at  this  very 
moment  persisting  in  my  unbelief  from  a  hard 
and  haughty  confidence  in  my  own  judgment, 
and  in  my  power  of  distinguishing  genuine  from 
fictitious  excellence  ?  And  if  it  be  so,  may  not 
the  dreadful  sorrow  that  has  fallen  upon  me  be 
sent  to  correct  me?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  Kate !"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  earnestly ;  "fall  not  into  the  presump- 
tuous folly  which  so  many  well-meaning  persons 
mistake  for  piety,  of  fancying  you  can  scan  the 
intentions  of  Omniscience.  Trust  me,  dear  child, 
the  system  of  those  who  think  they  can  bring 
the  government  of  the  universe  within  the  grasp 
of  their  dim  comprehension,  by  construing  all 
the  miniature  events  of  their  daily  life  into  a 
series  of  warnings,  judgments,  and  vengeances, 
is  a  miserable  lowering  of  our  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  to  our  own  level,  and  not,  as  is  pretended, 
a  purifying  elevation  of  them.  Your  duty  in  the 
present  case,  my  dear  love,  appears  to  me  to  lie 
very  plainly  before  you.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  an  end  should  be  peremptorily  and 
immediately  put  to  this  ill-starred  intercourse 
between   your  family  and    this   very  worthless 
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young  man.  He  must  be  written  to,  Kate,  and 
it  is  you  who,  I  believe,  ought  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  dearest  Uncle  Water  !"  sobbed 
poor  Kate,  almost  convulsively,  "  do  not  let  me 
write  to  him.  I  could  not,  oh  !  I  could  not  do 
it.  Dearest  uncle,  write  you  whatever  ought  to 
be  written.  It  is  only  a  few  short  hours  since 
I  wrote  to  him,  and  not  more  than  half  a  one 
since  I  sent  off  this  letter,  in  which  I  bid  him 
hope,  as  I  did,  that  the  opposition  to  our  union 
was  not  likely  to  last !" 

"  And  why  did  you  so  write,  dear  Kate  ? 
What  led  you  to  entertain  that  hope  ?"  said 
Walter,  looking  at  her  with  some  surprise. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  replied,  colouring,  "  it  may 
not  be  very  easy  to  make  you  exactly  under- 
stand the  reason.  And  yet  I  am  quite  sure  I 
am  right,  Uncle  Walter.  When  Lord  Gold- 
stable  and  you  were  here  at  tea,  and  Lord 
Goldstable  was  sitting  next  to  me  at  the  table, 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  con- 
vinced me  he  had  by  some  means  or  other  been 
cured  of  all  his  ridiculous  notions,  poor  boy, 
about  marrying  me.  And  still  more  than  that, 
I  think  he  intended  to  make  me  understand 
this.     If  I  am  right  in  thinking  this,  Uncle 
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Walter,  I  was  justified  in  believing  that  papa 
and  mamma  would  no  longer  have  been  so  vio- 
lently averse  to — to  what  I  know  that  you  so 
cordially  approved.  Was  I  wrong,  uncle1,  in 
writing  so  as  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  hope 
which  had  made  me  so  very  happy  ?" 

"  No,  dearest,  no !"  replied  Walter,  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Then  you  will  not  ask  me  to  follow  that 
letter  by  another  so  very  terrible?  You  will 
write  yourself,  Uncle  Walter,  will  you  not  ?" 

"There  is  only  one  objection  to  my  doing 
so,"  replied  Walter,  thoughtfully.  "  The  autho- 
rity of  a  dismissal,  such  as  this,  is  often  doubted, 
I  believe,  unless  it  comes  from  the  lady   her- 

"  There  will  be  no  such  difficulty  in  this 
case,"  returned  Kate,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
bitterness  in  her  accent,  "  if  you  tell  Mr.  Cald- 
well, uncle,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  any 
more." 

And  here  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  interrupted 
ber  words,  but  she  added  immediately  : 

"  If  you  write  this,  he  will  not  believe  that 
my  wishes  are  other  than  you  represent  them  to 
be.     Nevertheless,"  she  continued,  grasping  his 

VOL.    III.  c 
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hand,  and  speaking  with  very  solemn  earnest- 
ness, "  write  to  him  the  exact  truth.  Say  that 
those — that  all  those — who  have  the  best  right 
to  guide  my  judgment,  think  that  I  ought  not 
to  marry  him ;  and  that  I,  on  my  part,  feel  and 
know  that  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  myself  to  their 
guidance,  and  that  it  is  my  purpose  so  to  do. 
But  do  not  tell  him  that  I  believe  him  to  be 
unworthy,  for  I  do  not.  Forgive  me  for  this, 
Uncle  Walter.  I  will  not  deceive  you  as  to 
the  real  state  of  my  mind.  I  do  not  believe 
Frank  Caldwell  to  be  unworthy." 

"  I  will  not  seek  further  to  convince  your 
unwilling  judgment  now,  my  dear  child,"  re- 
plied Walter,  gently.  "  In  permitting  me  to 
write  to  him  as  I  think  I  ought  to  write,  you 
have  granted  all  that  I  can  reasonably  require 
of  you  at  this  moment ;  and  in  writing  this 
necessary  but  most  painful  letter,  I  will  be 
careful  to  base  your  rejection  of  his  addresses 
on  the  reasons  you  wish  me  to  assign,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  will  be  sufficient." 

Kate  bent  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which 
she  was  sitting,  and  buried  her  flushed  face  and 
throbbing  temples  in  her  hands,  while  Walter, 
determined  tht  the  whole  of  the  painful  duty 
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which  he  had  undertaken  should  be  got  through 
at  once,  sat  down  before  a  writing-table,  and 
produced  the  following  letter. 

"  Sir, 
"  Had  you  been  all  which  I  once  believed 
that  I  knew  you  to  be,  you  would  be  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  pain  with  which  I  now 
address  you,  than  I  at  present  think  it  possible 
you  can  do.  Miss  Harrington's  parents,  as  you 
know,  have,  from  the  first  knowledge  of  your 
addresses  to  their  daughter,  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  them.  While  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, fancying  that  I  discerned  in  you  the 
qualities  which  I  conceived  calculated  to  ensure 
my  niece's  happiness,  encouraged  your  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  hand,  trusting  that,  with  time  and 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  you,  their  opposition  would 
be  withdrawn.  On  me,  therefore,  devolves 
most  fitly  the  very  painful  duty  of  announcing 
to  you,  that  circumstances  which  have  recently 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  other  members  of  Miss  Harrington's  family, 
respecting  your  manner  of  life,  and  ordinary 
pursuits,  have  rendered  the  family  of  Miss 
Harrington  unanimous  in  their  wishes  on  this 

c  2 
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subject,  and  we  are  all  equally  desirous  that  no 
further  intercourse  should  take  place  between 
that  young  lady  and  yourself.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  it  is  her  determination  to  be  guided  in 
this  matter  entirely  by  the  judgment  of  her 
friends,  and  to  yield  herself  without  opposition 
to  their  decision. 

"  I  am,  &c,  &c, 

"  Walter  Harrington." 

The  old  man's  hand  was  somewhat  less 
steady  than  usual,  perhaps,  as  he  wrote  this 
letter ;  but  he  immediately  folded  it  up,  for  it 
was  his  first  impulse  to  seal  and  dispatch  it  to 
the  post,  without  torturing  poor  Kate  with  any 
farther  discussion  on  the  subject ;  but  his  next 
thought  told  him  that  it  was  due  to  her  that 
she  should  be  made  aware  of  the  compliance  he 
had  shown  to  her  wishes,  and  that  she  should 
know  that  her  request  had  been  strictly  com- 
plied with  as  to  the  reason  assigned  for  her 
rejection.     He  therefore  read  the  letter  to  her. 

She  meekly  listened  to  it,  meekly  bowed  her 
head  when  he  had  concluded,  but  made  no  reply 
or  observation  whatever. 

"  God   bless    and    comfort   thee,    my    poor 
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child !"  said  the  old  man,  bending  down  and 
impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  "It  is  a 
hard  task  for  one  who  had  built  all  his  schemes 
of  happiness  on  the  notion  of  making  one  loved 
being  happy,  to  take  the  labouring  oar  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  miserable.  I  will  go 
now,  my  poor  Kate  !  I  do  not  want  to  encounter 
your  aunt.  Farewell,  dearest !  you  shall  see  me 
again  ere  long." 

And  so  saying,  he  put  the  fatal  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  left  the  Rectory  with  a  step  that 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  long-preserved 
elasticity. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  more  inclined  for  a 
solitary  walk  than  for  any  other  occupation 
during  the  hours  that  must  pass  before  it  would 
be  dinner-time;  and  accordingly  he  took  the 
road  towards  Doucham,  intending  to  post  the 
letter  there,  and  so  return  to  Brandon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  must  now  adjourn  to  one  of  those 
strongly-marked  old  world  oases  in  the  midst  of 
modern  London,  called  the  "  Inns  of  Court." 
It  is  strange  how  long  and  obstinately  some 
localities  will  retain  traces  of  the  character 
originally  stamped  upon  them,  while  others 
start  forward  and  pride  themselves  in  taking 
the  van  in  everything  tending  to  change  and 
innovation.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of 
our  vast  metropolis  is  there  to  be  found  so 
strong  a  perfume  of  the  past  (to  borrow  a 
French  phrase),  as  in  our  Inns  of  Court,  and 
beyond  all  others,  in  the  Temple. 

It  would  be   difficult,    perhaps,   to  describe 
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with  any  very  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy,  in 
what  this  peculiarly  characteristic  savour  con- 
sists. The  present  occupants  of  these  courts 
and  squares  are  undeniably  modern  nineteenth 
century  men,  engaged  in  pursuits  intimately 
connected  with  the  busy  modern  life  going  on 
outside  their  precincts ;  yet  certain  it  is  that 
scarcely  the  least  reflective  individual  can  pass 
the  venerable  gateway,  which  separates  the 
tumult  of  Fleet  Street  from  the  quiet  courts 
and  gardens  of  the  Temple,  without  feeding  as 
if  they  had  suddenly  stepped  back  into  a  former 
age. 

To  those  a  little  more  observant  and  imagi- 
native, it  really  seems  as  if  some  living  traces  of 
the  old  knightly  monks  remained  there  still. 
None  such  can  have  walked  up  and  down  that 
noble  terrace — that  one  green  spot  on  the 
grimy  bank  of  poor  old  dirty  Father  Thames, 
without  being,  in  some  little  degree,  conscious 
of  an  influence  still  spread  around  them  by 
those  mysterious  mailed  and  cross-legged 
figures,  lying  in  stony  state  beneath  the  vene- 
rable edifice,  before  which  they  have  just  passed. 

It  was  on  the  third-floor  of  the  tall  pile  of 
buildings,    which  forms    the  western  boundary 
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of  this  garden  terrace,  that  two  young  men 
sat  tete-a-tete  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  at 
which  our  narrative  has  arrived.  Their  table 
was  placed  at  an  open  window,  for  the  day  was 
a  fine  summer  day,  even  in  London,  and  this 
window  commanded  a  view  of  the  garden,  the 
river  and  the  dim  smoky  bank  beyond  it. 

The  inhabitant  of  many  a  low-roofed  cottage 
in  merry  England,  and  of  many  a  sunny  garret 
in  Paris,  would  have  difficulty  in  believing  that 
this  small  dingy  room,  reached  by  hard  climb- 
ing up  three  flights  of  dark,  steep,  dirty  stairs, 
with  its  window  commanding  in  addition  to  the 
preciously  quiet,  but  very  dingy  garden,  a 
countless  collection  of  mud-embedded  colliers, 
was  a  possession  so  coveted,  and  so  valuable, 
that  its  annual  rent  was  double  the  entire  income 
of  many  an  independent  well-to-do  rentier  who 
flldnes  ?iway  his  elegant  leisure  hours  amid  the 
gay  alleys  of  the  Tuileries. 

It  is  really,  however,  a  very  sober  truth,  that 
the  inhabitant  of  chambers  overlooking  the 
Temple  garden,  pays  a  sum  for  his  dwelling, 
which  lazier  and  poorer  nations  deem  a  com- 
fortable competency  for  the  support  of  a  gentle- 
manlike sort  of  existence. 

IT 
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The  fortunate  master  of  the  three  small 
rooms,  with  coal  and  clerk  holes  complete, 
situated  as  we  have  descrihed,  was  our  unlucky 
friend,  Frank  Caldwell.  And  the  gentleman 
breakfasting  with  him  was  his  brother — his 
twin-brother;  and  in  truth  it  would  have  been 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  eye  alone  to  have 
known  them  apart,  or  to  have  guessed  which 
was  the  hard-working  young  barrister,  and 
which  "  the  man  of  pleasure  about  town." 

It  seems  consistent  with  all  we  know  of 
philosophy,  and  with  all  we  can  guess  of  the 
proximate  causes  of  character,  to  suppose  that 
two  beings  so  alike  in  all  of  which  the  eye  can 
take  cognizance,  should  be  equally  alike,  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
And  probably  such  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
originally  the  case  between  these  two  brothers. 
Although  in  saying  this  we  reason  greatly 
in  the  dark,  for  the  causes  of  intellectual 
and  moral  varieties  of  character  are  much 
too  subtle  for  us,  as  yet,  to  follow  them 
with  any  very  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  life,  and  before  educa- 
tion, professional    habits,    and    other   accidents 
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moulded  and  shaped  the  education,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Richard  Caldwell,  and  Frank,  his 
brother,  born  half  an  hour  after  him,  were 
greatly  more  alike  in  all  respects  than  after  they 
had  both  undergone  the  shaping  process  by 
which  the  accidents  of  life  make  us  individually 
what  we  are  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  brothers  Richard  and 
Francis  Caldwell,  many  circumstances  existed 
calculated  to  produce  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween them  than  nature  appeared  originally  to 
have  intended ;  and  among  these  the  inheritance 
by  the  first-born  of  a  considerable  fortune  from 
an  uncle,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  making  them  both  what  they  now 
were. 

The  spur  to  talent  and  to  industry,  which 
necessity  had  applied  to  the  younger,  had  given 
activity  to  his  faculties,  if  it  had  not  created 
them ;  while  the  total  absence  of  such  a  stimulant 
in  the  case  of  the  elder,  had  naturally  produced 
the  contrary  effect,  and  many  good  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him  by  nature,  had  been  either  suffered  to 
rust  in  idleness,  or  to  display  themselves  by  an 
activity  of  ill,  instead  of  well-doing. 

3.  ■  k 
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Widely  dissimilar  as  they  were  in  character, 
however,  they  now  sat  bruther-like  together  at 
their  breakfast,  while  the  following  conversation 
passed  between  them. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  the  more  sprightly- 
mannered,  but  somewhat  older-looking  of  the 
two  brothers,  "  it  is  a  very  charming  thing,  I 
know,  to  fall  in  love,  and  doubtless  more  charm- 
ing still  to  discover,  that  the  loved  one  loves 
again.  And  more  charming  than  either,  must, 
I  dare  say,  be  the  prospect  of  entering  into  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony.  But  *  for  a'  that,  and 
a'  that,'  and  twice  as  much  as  a'  that/  I  could 
not,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  purpose  to  leave 
the  old  rooms  for  ever  without  a  disagreeable 
twinge  at  the  heart." 

"  The  years  I  have  passed  here  have  certainly 
been  very  peaceful  and  very  happy  years," 
replied  the  other,  more  gravely ;  "  but  never- 
-s,  Dick,  to  a  reading  and  somewhat  home- 
keeping  man,  the  life  in  chambers  is  a  lonely 
one." 

"  That  is  as  one  may  choose  to  make  it !" 
replied  the  other.  "  It  is  the  true  life  of  liberty. 
Who  is  it  that  says :   '  That  only  free  man,  the 
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man  of  chambers  ?'  Whoever  said  it,  he  spoke 
truly,  and  perfect  freedom  is  a  glorious  thing, 
put  what  you  will  in  the  balance  against  it." 

"  Yes.  There  certainly  is  a  charm  in  perfect 
independence,"  replied  Frank,  "  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  have  felt  a  great  charm  in  that 
perfect  absence  of  all  restraint,  which  enables  a 
man  to  set  off  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  with  no  greater  preparation  than 
the  turning  a  latch-key.  But  happy  as  my 
Temple  life  has  been,  I  tell  you,  Dick,  that  the 
felicity  to  which  I  am  now  looking  forward,  is 
as  much  superior  to  all  that  I  have  enjoyed  in 
these  dim,  snug,  quiet,  and  comfortable  rooms, 
as  is  the  inspiring  joy  created  by  looking  at  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  bathed  in  the  glowing 
light  of  Italy,  to  the  gratification  of  gazing  upon 
that  black  mass  of  St.  Paul's  there,  seen  through 
the  smoke  of  London." 

"  Very  eloquent,  and  very  sublime !  which 
is  all  very  natural  upon  the  preent  occasion, 
because  you  are  in  love  with  the  pretty  thing 
that  is  enticing  you  away  from  your  dear  old 
chambers,"  replied  his  brother ;  "  but  if  you  are 
sentimental  in  one  way,  I  may  be  sentimental  in 
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another,  and  I  declare  to  you,  I  do  feel  a 
at  deal  of  tender  regret  at  the  idea  that  this 
snug  retreat  is  closed  against  me  for  ever.  I 
have  passed  many  a  p  easant  evening  here, 
Frank  !" 

"  And  those  evenings,  which  I  am  afraid 
have  been  the  most  respectahle  portion  of  your 
existence,  have  decidedly  been  the  least  respect- 
able portion  of  mine.  Therefore,  it  is  but  natural, 
you  know,  that  I  should  regret  the  loss  of  them 
less  than  you  do,"  replied  Frank. 

"  Now  come,  my  good  fellow  !  Don't  let  us 
have  any  preaching  now.  I  expect  an  awful 
amount  of  lecturing  as  soon  as  you  shall  be 
fairly  seated  in  the  magisterial  chair  of  a  father 
of  a  family.  But  you  are  not  there  yet,  you 
know,  so  pray  do  not  begin  beforehand," 
returned  the  other. 

"  You  know,  very  well,  that  I  am  not  given 
to  preaching,  Dick  ;  especially  to  you,  who  are  my 
elder  brother  by  several  minutes,"  returned  the 
junior.  "But  it  is  exactly  because  it  is  before- 
hand, as  you  say,  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  way  of  life  for  the  future.  Little 
we  have  lived  together,  Dick,  these  rooms 
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have  always  been,  as  you  know,  a  sort  of  second 
home  to  you,  and  many  an  evening  has  been 
spent  here  in  such  moderate  carousals  as  you 
could  seduce  me  into,  and  which  would  other- 
wise, I  am  afraid,  have  been  passed  by  you  in 
much  less  harmless  places.  Should  my  hopes 
for  my  future  destiny  be  realized,  my  dear  Dick, 
you  will  no  longer  have  this  harbour  of  refuge  ; 
and  unless  you  will  break  through  your  mis- 
chievous resolution  of  remaining  a  stranger  to 
my  sober  friends,  we  must,  for  the  future,  see 
less  of  each  other  than  ever,  and  this  would  be  a 
cause  of  very  sincere  sorrow  to  me." 

"  Thirdly  and  lastly,"  interrupted  Dick.  "  On 
with  you,  most  solemn  brother  !  Do  get  to  the 
end  of  it  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  draw  it  mild, 
will  you  ?" 

"Well,  then,  thirdly  and  lastly,"  returned 
Frank,  "  I  w7ant  you  to  consent  to  my  intro- 
ducing you  to  a  little  respectable  society.  If  you 
would  only  agree  not  to  cut  utterly  and  altoge- 
ther, all  the  decent-living  portion  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  gaining  something — nay,  I  should 
think  that  it  would  be  gaining  a  great  deal,  for 
in   that   case   I    should  be  sure  of  not   being; 
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altogether  separated  from  you.  If  you  would 
only  occasionally  consent  to  pass  your  evenings 
in  good  society,  it  would  at  least  be  some  hours 
saved  from  the  dangers  of  the  gaming-table; 
nor  do  I  at  all  despair,  my  dear  Dick,  but  that 
after  making  the  experiment,  you  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  confess  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  as 
pleasant  to  consort  with  decent,  honest  folks, 
who  want  nothing  from  you,  as  with  scoundrels 
who  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  rob  you  every 
time  you  come  within  their  reach." 

"  Rob  me !  By  Jove  you  are  not  far  wrong. 
But  your  sage  proposal,  my  dear  brother,  has 
in  it  a  good  deal  of  that  species  of  wisdom  which 
suggested  the  closing  of  the  stable-door  after  the 
steed  was  stolen.  I  am  very  nearly  safe  from 
any  farther  robbery,  brother  Frank,  I  can  tell 
you  that,"  said  the  gambler,  gloomily.  "  But 
never  mind  ;  you  may  think  it  is  all  for  the  best, 
for  I  am  quite  in  the  humour  now  to  do 
whatever  you  like.  And  as  I  feel  greatly 
inclined  to  believe  that  my  own  particular 
friends,  the  blacklegs,  will  have  no  more  to  say 
to  me  as  soon  as  they  find  I  have  no  more  to 
lose,  I  shall,  you  see,  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  becoming  respectable,  bon  gre,  mal  gre. 
There,  Frank,"  he  continued,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  some  few  pieces  of  silver  money,  and 
tossing  them  in  his  hand  ;  "  that  is  the  amount 
of  all  my  present  possessions  in  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  so  you  perceive  that  your  homily  could 
not  have  been  pronounced  at  a  more  auspicious 
moment.  Now,  then,  for  the  adventures  of 
Richard  Caldwell,  Esq.,  in  pursuit  of  respect- 
ability. Where  is  your  first  cover,  Frank,  eh  ? 
Where  are  we  to  throw  off  to-night  ?" 

"  There's  a  good  fellow !"  returned  his 
brother,  greatly  pleased  by  this  ready  compliance 
with  a  request  which,  heretofore,  he  had  often 
made  in  vain.  "  You  shall  go  with  me  to- 
night to — " 

"  Now  don't  come  it  too  strong  just  at  first, 
Frank  !"  returned  the  other.  '*  If  you  plunge  me 
neck  and  heels  into  pure  virtue  at  once,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  stand  it.  Don't  you  think  it 
should  be  respectability  with  the  chill  off  to 
begin  with  ?  A  draught  of  propriety  swallowed 
neat  would  be  sure  to  take  my  breath  away.  If 
you  could  take  me  now,  for  example,  to  the 
chambers  of  some  hard-drinking  judge,  or  to  the 
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soiree  of  some  five-guinea-p<»int  dowager,  it 
would  be  very  judicious  !  The  first  steps  to  virtue 
made  easy,  you  know.     Let  us  begin  gently  !" 

"  I  doubt  if  my  visiting-list  contains  anything 
so  convenient,"  replied  his  brother ;  "  but  I  was 
going  to  propose  taking  you  to-night  to  a  house 
celebrated  for  the  miscellaneous  variety  of  its 
guests.  I  think  you  know  the  Miss  Wig- 
gins villes  ?" 

"  Now,  Frank,  that's  too  bad !"  cried  the 
other.  "  By  way  of  accustoming  me  gradually 
to  the  highly-rarified  atmosphere  of  decorous 
drawing-rooms,  you  dash  me  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  three  old  maids  !  You  have  no  mercy  ! 
You  catch  a  naked  savage,  and  by  way  of  gently 
coaxing  him  into  civilization,  you  begin  by  cram- 
ming him  into  the  boots  and  leathers  of  a  life- 
guardsman  !  You  should  do  things  by  degrees, 
I  tell  you.  Fancy  me  tossed,  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  fashion,  from  political  economy  to 
physical  science,  and  from  evangelical  piety  back 
again  to  political  economy.  Everybody  playing 
fix  old  schoolboy  game  of  *  no  child  of  mine' 
with  me." 

"  Come,  come !    be    reasonable,   Dick,"   re- 
tallied  his  brother,  coaxingly.     "  I  might   turn 
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one  of  your  own  metaphors  against  you,  and 
tell  you  that  it  is  far  easier  to  plunge  into  the 
water  at  once,  than  to  stand  dipping  your  toes 
and  shivering  on  the  edge  of  it.  But  meta- 
phors apart,  I  really  think  you  might  pass  an 
evening  in  the  Wigginsville  drawing-room 
pleasantly  enough.  You  are  sure  to  see  a 
great  variety  of  characters  there ;  some  among 
them  decidedly  worth  contemplating.  Besides, 
it  is  a  house  almost  always  open  some  part  of 
the  evening:  and  if  you  seriously  intend  to 
give  up  your  pernicious  old  haunts,  you  might 
often  find  it  an  amusing  lounge  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do  with  yourself." 

"  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  seducingly 
delightful,"  replied  the  gay  rake.  "  But  don't 
you  think,  Frank,"  he  added,  "  that  such  a 
society,  indulged  in  habitually,  might  be  too 
exciting  for  one  unused  to  anything  so  brilliant  ? 
Might  not  my  nervous  system  suffer,  think  you, 
from  the  too  great  tension  produced  by  enjoying 
the  society  of  three  old  maids  at  once  ?" 

"  The  sharp  arrows  of  your  wit,  my  dear 
Dick,  are  sad  random  shots,  and  fly  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  I  do  assure  you.  I  believe  I  can 
obtain  for  you  the  entree  to  the  Wigginsville 
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;  but  I  by  no  means  undertake  to  ensure 
you  any  portion  of  their  individual  attention, 
beyond  that  of  a  kind  welcome.  Their  rooms  are 
always  full,  and  all  and  each  of  the  sisters  are 
sure  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
particular  set  to  have  any  troublesome  attention 
to  bestow  upon  a  new-comer  like  you." 

"  Well,  Frank,  you  shall  have  it  all  your  own 
way  this  time.  I  am  yours  for  to-night,  to  be 
disposed  of  altogether  according  to  your  sove- 
reign will  and  pleasure.  And  our  rallying  cry 
is  to  be  '  Wigginsville  and  Virtue !' "  was  the 
<nx><l-humoured  reply;  and  then  the  strongly- 
contrasted,  yet  strongly- attached  twin-brothers 
nodded  a  mutual  adieu;  the  elder  wandering 
away,  probably  without  any  fixed  purpose  at 
all,  and  the  younger  placing  himself  at  a  table 
oovered  with  pagers  and  books,  and  assiduously- 
setting  himself  to  the  perusal  of  a  brief. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

That  evening  was  a  great  evening  at  the  Casa 
Wigginsville,  as  Frank  Caldwell  was  wont  to 
call  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  sisters.  It 
was  known  to  be  the  last  of  the  Wigginsville 
reunions  for  the  season,  and  each  of  the  three 
sisters  had  done  her  utmost  to  muster  her 
special  following  in  full  force;  the  general 
gathering  was  accordingly  as  heterogeneous  and 
brilliant  as  the  contents  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
although  the  scientific  management  of  the  pris- 
matic arrangement  was  perhaps  wanting  ;  for  it 
occasionally  happened,  that  although  the  ma- 
terials were  brilliant,  their  symmetry  of  position 
was   a   good   deal,  left   to    chance,    and,    was 
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therefore,  occasionally  rather  grotesque  than 
graceful. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Miss  Hannah's 
forces  mustered  particularly  strong,  as  was  often 
the  case  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  flock 
of  the  gentle  Mary  Jane  was  ever  most  nu- 
merous in  that  once  merry  month  of  May,  to 
which  Exeter  Hall  has  done  so  much  to  impart 
a  sombre  hue.  Her  gathering,  however,  was  a 
very  respectable  one  also,  and  she  smiled  upon 
them  all,  with  a  serenity  that  was  quite 
seraphic. 

Nor  had  the  scientific  Miss  Jemima  any 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied,  for  F.R.S.'s  and 
F.L.S.'s,  and  the  F's  of  all  other  S's,  are 
always  in  season  when  partridges  and  grouse  an 
not. 

The  rooms  were  already  crowded  when  Frank 
Caldwell  and  his  brother  arrived :  and  before 
had  succeeded  in  winning  their  way  to  the 
place  in  which  the  elder  sister  was  stationed, 
the  laughter-loving  Dick  was  well  disposed  to 
confess  that  Frank  was  quite  right  in  declaring 
that  much  amusement  might  be  found  there. 

The  crowd,  in  fact,  was  thickly  studded  with 
notabilities,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  an 
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intelligent  looker-on  is  sure  to  find  amuse- 
ment of  one  sort  or  other.  One  of  the  first 
figures  which  caught  the  attention  of  Dick 
Caldwell  was  that  of  Mr.  Muggridge,  the  great 
statistian,  whose  mania  is  to  reduce  everything 
to  tables ;  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
vocation  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  for  a 
moment,  after  getting  within  hearing  of  his 
voice. 

A  little  further  on  they  came  upon  Sir 
Benjamin  Scales,  whose  whole  time,  intellect 
and  energy  are  devoted  to  increasing  the 
activity  and  productiveness  of  our  fisheries. 
According  to  him,  all  the  social  misery  arising 
from  short  commons  would  vanish  at  once 
and  for  ever  if  mankind  would  only  be  per- 
suaded to  catch  more  cod-fish  and  herrings. 

Immediately  behind  him  stood  Triptolimus 
Delve,  Esq.,  the  philanthropic  patron  of  spade 
husbandry ;  and  before  you  had  listened  to  him 
for  two  minutes,  you  would  be  sure  to  hear 
that  "burn  the  plough"  must  take  place  of 
the  old  agricultural  toast  before  England  can 
hope  to  see  any  more  merry  days. 

Various  other  incarnations  of  the  various 
abstract    ideas  which  are  moving  the  surface 
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of  our  social  philosophy  were  to  be  found 
right  and  left  as  they  moved  onward  through 
the  crowd.  Amongst  these  was  the  active 
Mr.  Suttaby,  whose  ceaseless  cry  is,  "  Consume 
your  coal  smoke !"  and  the  energetic  Mr. 
Balquerma,  whose  equally  constant  refrain  is, 
"  Consume  your  dead  bodies  !" 

At  no  great  distance  stood  the  reverend 
and  amiable  Mr.  Seeker,  whose  whole  life  may 
be  described  as  a  contest  with  Juggernath  and 
his  car.  Standing  with  his  back  to  this  ex- 
cellent and  and  pains-taking  individual,  was 
the  equally  reverend  and  amiable  Mr.  Hoaxum, 
who  cares  for  nothing  but  circulating  the 
Scriptures  among  the  inmates  of  the  Sultan's 
seraglio  ;  while,  a  little  further  on,  stood  the 
gentle  Mr.  Milduc,  whose  days  are  devoted 
solely  to  the  task  of  converting  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  little  Italian  boys 
who  come  to  this  country  to  grind  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  sell  images. 

Then  they  came  upon  Mr.  Pinion,  who  was 
discoursing  eloquently  on  the  certain  appli- 
cation to  ordinary  travelling  (and  at  no  very 
distant  date)  of  the  flying  machine,  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  inventor;  while 
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near  him  stood,  studying  the  effects  of  light 
and  shadow  upon  the  different  groups  around 
him,  Mr.  Closate,  the  patentee  of  a  new 
daguerreotype  process. 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these,  with  many 
others,  might  be  very  fairly  classed  as  mono- 
maniacs, yet  most  of  them  were  very  useful 
men  in  their  generation ;  for  much  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  world  is  now 
making  may  be  traced  to  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  some  enthusiastic  labourer,  w7hose 
devoted  fanaticism  confines  his  efforts  to  one 
point. 

The  age  of  treatises  on  universal  knowledge 
is  past.  We  have  no  admirable  Crichtons 
now,  who  know  everything;  but  we  have 
specialities  who,  each  in  their  own  way,  do 
more  work  in  the  "  go-ahead "  line  in  one 
day,  than  crowns  the  live-long  labours  of 
many  an  universal  genius.  This  is  the  happy 
result  of  the  division  of  labour  carried  into 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  Wigginsville  rooms  were  now  full  to 
overflowing,  and  the  roar  of  talk  produced  by 
this  high-tide  of  human  tongues  was  incessant. 
But  in  the   midst  of  this  most  desirable  and 
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flourishing  condition  of  drawing-room  affairs, 
Miss  Jemima  happened  to  perceive  that  our 
neophyte  friend,  Dick  Caldwell,  was  standing 
silent.  Now,  Miss  Jemima  had  an  especial 
dislike  to  seeing  any  of  her  guests  unengaged 
or  unamused,  and  she  instantly  accosted  him, 
saying  rather  abruptly :  "  My  dear  Mr.  Cald- 
well ! — oh,  you  are  so  like  your  brother ! — 
do  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Battiscomb,  who  has  invented  a  sounding- 
board  for  pulpits !  I  know  you  would  be 
delighted  if  he  would  have  the  kindness  to 
explain  it  to  you.  It  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  important  improve- 
ment in  church  architecture  that  has  been 
made  for  many  years.  Mr.  Battiscomb — Mr. 
Caldwell.  Mr.  Caldwell — Mr.  Battiscomb. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  excessively  anxious  to  hear 
all  about  your  new  sounding-board,  Mr.  Bat- 
tiscom ;  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
it  to  him  ?" 

So  Dick  was  handed  over  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  acoustics,  while  Miss  Jemima 
tripped  on,  perfectly  satisfied  by  having  so 
well  performed  her  duty  in  one  place,  and 
anxious  to  be  equally  successful  elsewhere. 
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But  ere  she  had  made  many  steps  in 
advance,  her  scientific  propensities  caused  her  to 
stop  suddenly,  and  stand  profoundly  still ;  for  it 
was  impossible  that  she  could  abstain  from  lis- 
tening to  a  celebrated  surgeon,  who  was  detailing 
in  a  very  animated  manner  some  of  his  recent 
experiments  with  chloroform.  Neither  could 
she  altogether  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give  a 
little  attention  to  a  most  interesting  account  of 
some  recent  mesmeric  experiences,  which  a  well- 
known  enthusiast  in  that  line  was  relating,  rather 
sotto  voce,  to  two  or  three  ladies  who  were 
eagerly  listening  to  him.  From  the  mingled 
statements  of  these  two  gentlemen,  the  delighted 
Miss  Jemima  carried  away  the  conviction,  that  a 
patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  had 
conversed  fluently  in  French,  though  previously 
quite  ignorant  of  the  language. 

After  about  an  hour  of  these  varieties,  which 
the  new-comer  really  enjoyed  much  more  than 
he  expected  to  do,  the  two  brothers  met  in  the 
third  drawing-room. 

"  I  say,  Frank,"  whispered  the  other,  "  I 
thought  that  you  were  to  bring  me  among 
people  warranted  to  rob  me  of  nothing — by  way 
of  contrast,  you  know,  to  my  worthy  friends  in 
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Aylesbury  Street — but  before  I  had  been  here 
an  hour,  by  Jove,  a  fellow  had  done  me  out  of 
my  own  body  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Dick?  What  jest 
have  you  got  hold  of  now?"  said  his 
brother. 

"  It's  no  joke  at  all,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  up  with  me,  as  far  as  Christian 
burial  is  concerned ;  for  there's  a  fellow  in  the 
next  room  who  has  coaxed  me  to  give  him  a 
post-obit  on  my  own  carcass,  that  he  may  burn 
it  down  into  ivory-black,  I  believe,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  You  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Balquerma.  I'll  engage  for  it  that  he 
told  you  cremation  was  the  only  mode  by  which 
a  civilized  people  ought  to  dispose  of  their  dead. 
Have  you  really  enrolled  yourself  under  his 
fanner  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  replied.  "  The  fellow  set 
at  me  with  his  deadly-lively  talk  about  grave- 
yards containing  countless  millions  of  dead 
bodies ;  the  disagreeable  effects  of  which  he 
dwelt  upon  so  eloquently,  that  I  really  felt  quite 
ashamed  at  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  nuisance ; 
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so  I  told  him  at  last  that  he  should  be  welcome 
to  my  body  as  soon  as  I  had  done  with  it ;  and 
he  appeared  perfectly  delighted  by  my  gene- 
rosity. But  it  is  about  time  to  go,  isn't  it 
Frank?" 

But  before  this  question  could  be  answered, 
a  small  man  approached  the  brothers,  and  laying 
a  finger  on  the  sleeve  of  the  younger,  said : 

"  Mr.  Frank  Caldwell !  I  beg  pardon  for 
interrupting  you,  Sir,  but  may  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion for  two  minutes  ?  It  is  a  little  matter  of 
business,  not  quite  in  my  usual  line,  but  tolerably 
important  nevertheless.  May  I  say  a  word  to 
you  ?" 

.  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Garbel,"  replied  Frank, 
turning  towards  him.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

And  then  having  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,    he  added: 

"  I  think  I  can  guess.  It  is  something  about 
the  marriage-settlements.     Am  I  right?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Caldwell ;  that's  not  at  all  settled 
as  yet.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  to  be  married 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  Mr.  Caldwell ;  and 
Mary  Jane  begged  me  to  say  that  it  would 
give  her  great  pleasure  if  you  would  join  our 
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little  party  at  breakfast  on  the  happy  morning, 
Mr.  Cakhvell." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  my  dear 
Sir,"  replied  Frank,  with  a  friendly  smile; 
"and  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart.  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  is  it  ?"      What  is  your  hour  ? 

"  Breakfast,  eleven  o'clock ;  ten  o'clock  to  go 
to  church ;  twelve  o'clock,  off  we  go,  carriage 
and  four,  and  no  mistake !" 

11  Well,  Mr.  Garbel,  as  I  said  before,  I 
heartily  wish  you  joy.  I  think  you  will  have 
a  very  good  wife,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  a  very 
happy  man." 

"  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
I  certainly  shall  be  a  very  happy  man,  and  a 
very  fortunate  man,  Sir.  '  A  virtuous  wife  i- 
crown  to  her  husband  !'  That's  in  Solomon's 
reports,  you  know,  Sir.  And  I  assure  you 
Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  lowering  his  voice  to 
a  confidential  tone,  "  J  assure  you,  that  Miss 
Mary  Jane  is  out-and-out  the  most  virtuous 
young  woman  that  ever  /  knew.  Why,  blett 
you,  Sir,  she  would  not  fix  the  day  without 
consulting  the  Lord.  However,  /  consulted 
Miss  Hannah,  and  we  soon  settled  it !" 
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"And  what  did  Miss  Hannah  say  to  the 
match  ?"  asked  Frank,  not  a  little  amused  by 
the  out-pourings  of  the  young  attorney's  hap- 
piness. 

"Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Caldwell,"  replied 
Garbel,  "  that  Miss  Hannah  has  not  the  affable 
ways  and  pleasant  lady-like  manners  that  Miss 
Mary  Jane — Mrs.  Garbel  that  is  to  be — is  so 
greatly  admired  for;  and  we  must  allow  for 
that,  you  know.  Between  ourselves,  and  as 
speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  Miss  Hannah  did  not  take 
altogether  kindly  to  it  at  first :  Though  she  is 
only  an  elder  sister,  everybody  may  see  that 
she  is  as  much  the  mistress  of  the  family  as  if 
she  were  the  mother;  and  that  is  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  Her  very  first  words  about  it 
were  certainly  anything  but  civil. 

" '  Mary  Jane's  a  fool,'  she  said,  c  and  you 
would  never  think  of  her  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sake  of  buttering  your  bread.' 

"Very  rude  that,  wasn't  it,  Mr  Caldwell? 
However,  I  told  her  I  was  above  any  such 
low  considerations ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  told 
her  that  I  considered  it  as  my  duty,  to  look  to 
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the  means  of  maintaining  a  family  before  I 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  having  one.  And 
then  sh(;  answered  very  short : 

"  '  I'll  tell  you  how  matters  stand,  Mr. 
Garbel/  said  she,  'and  then  you  may  do 
as  you  like.  My  half-sister,  Miss  Mary 
Jane,  is  not  worth  one  shilling  in  the  world, 
beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds.  All  my  father's 
property,  worth  mentioning,  was  settled  on  the 
children  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom  I  am  the 
only  survivor;  and  my  two  half-sisters/  says 
dtej  '  are  altogether  dependant  upon  me.' 

"  Anybody  might  have  seen,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
how  truly  I  was  in  love  with  Mary  Jane  by  the 
way  took  this.  I  declare  I  was  all  over  in  a 
cold  sweat.  And  then,  after  a  minute,  Miss 
Hannah  went  on  again,  by  saying : 

" '  And  now,  Mr.  Garbel,  you  had  best  listen 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say  next.  My  half- 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Jane,  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
body  in  her  way,  but  she  is  a  fool.  I  have 
always  foreseen  that  some  day  or  other  she 
would  be  wanting  to  marry  somebody,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind/  says  she,  '  upon  what 
I  intend  to  do.     I  don't  mean  to  say  but  what 
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she  might  have  done  worse/  said  Miss  Hannah, 
very  civilly. 

"  And  then,  of  course,  I  said  that  I  was  very 
much  flattered  by  her  good  opinion.  And  then 
she  said : 

"  '  Well,  now,  Mr.  Garbel,  I  don't  intend  to 
let  my  father's  daughter  starve,  while  I  have  a 
comfortable  fortune  of  my  father's  earning ;  and 
if  you  choose  to  marry  her,  nowT  that  you  know 
she  has  got  nothing,  and  if  you  make  her  a 
good  husband,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  as  wise  a 
thing  as  you  can  do.  I  don't  say  so  for  certain, 
observe.  I  give  you  no  encouragement,  no 
promise.  You  must  know  your  own  affairs 
best.  I  only  say  what  may  be.  But  don't 
fancy  that  you  are  going  to  get  possession  of 
Miss  Mary  Jane's  fortune,  for  she  has  got 
none.' 

"  Well,  Sir,"  continued  the  little  attorney, 
still  in  a  low  whisper,  and  still  keeping  pos- 
session of  Frank  by  keeping  his  finger  on  his 
sleeve — "  well,  Sir,  I  tried  hard  to  get  her  to 
say  what  her  intentions  really  were ;  but  devil  a 
bit." 

"  '  If  you  marry  my  sister,  and  make  her  a 
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good  husband,   1   don't  think  you'll  want  for 
bnad,  or  for  a  little  butter  either,  perhaps.' 

"  But  not  one  inch  beyond  that  would  she 
go,  and  I  don't  think  Sir  Badgerly  Browbeat 
himself  could   have  got  a  word   more  out  of 

"  I  should  think  you  might  very  safely 
trust  to  Miss  Hannah's  kindness,"  replied  Cald- 
well. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  somewhat 
disappointed,  but  not  despairing,  lover.  "  I 
have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mary  Jane, 
and  she  says  she  is  sure  her  sister  means  to  do 
something  handsome.  She  says  that  Miss 
Hannah  always  is  very  generous,  but  very  fond, 
too,  of  being  mistress.  So,  in  short,  Mr.  Cald- 
well, we  have  decided  upon  making  a  match  of 
it.  My  own  sentiments,  I'm  sure,  are  very 
honourable,  and  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself 
that  Miss  Hannah,  on  her  side,  means  to  come 
forward  as  she  ought  to  do.  But  what  I  was 
coming  to,  Mr.  Caldwell,  is  just  to  ask,  as  Miss 
Hannah  has  so  very  high  an  opinion  of  you, 
whether  you  would  have  the  great  kindness  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject.  You  see  it  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  knew  some- 

VOL.    III.  E 
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thing  for  certain.  Would  you  just  speak  to  her 
about  it,  Sir?" 

"Impossible,  Mr.  Garbel,"  replied  Frank. 
"  I  have  no  such  intimacy  with  the  family  as 
could  justify  my  doing  so." 

"  Very  well,  Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  backing 
at  once  ;  "just  as  you  please  about  that.  But 
I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  tell  Miss 
Hannah  that  you  have  promised  to  come  to  the 
breakfast?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Garbel.  There  is  Miss 
Hannah.  I  will  go  to  her  immediately  and  tell 
her  of  your  obliging  invitation. 

The  full-dressed,  and  very  magnificent-looking 
spinster  was  seated  at  a  table  at  no  great 
distance,  in  her  favourite  attitude,  with  one 
knee  crossed  over  the  other,  and  armed  with  a 
huge  ivory  paper-knife,  with  which  she  was 
triumphantly  pointing  out  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Scales  a  passage  in  a  newly  arrived  review. 

"Just  read  these  two  or  three  pages,  Sir 
Benjamin,  that's  all,"  said  she,  with  a 
tremendous  wave  of  her  cimeter-like  paper- 
knife.  "  You  will  find  my  old  argument  admir- 
ably well  put.  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  Sir, 
you  cannot  substitute  herring  and  cod  for  beef 
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and  mutton  without  lowering  the  type  of  the 
so  fad." 

Sir  Benjamin  obediently  took  the  volume 
in  hand  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  Frank  took 
possession  of  a  vacant  chair  close  to  the  old 
lady.  Her  attitude,  and  her  dress  too,  was 
magisterial;  she  really  looked  glorious  in  a 
mighty  turban  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  pair 
of  heavy  spectacles  across  her  high  nose,  and  a 
flowing  robe  of  richly  embroidered  silk  to  match 
the  turban. 

"  So  the  wedding  is  to  be  on  Thursday,  1 
hear  ?"  said  Frank,  "  and  I  have  an  invitation  to 
the  breakfast,  though  it  did  not  come  from  you, 
Miss  Wigginsville.,, 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  invited 
nobody.  I  have  meddled  very  little  in  the 
matter,  Mr.  Caldwell.  Fools  will  act  according 
to  their  folly.  There's  no  help  for  it.  So  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  it  as  a/ai7  accompli." 

"  Then  I  can  hardly  hope  that  I  may  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  event  ?"  said  Frank. 

4£  Well !  I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  congratulation  as  many  an 
event  of  the  same  nature  which  people  agree  to 
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consider  so,"  said  she.  "  I  told  Mr.  Garbel 
that  I  thought  Mary  Jane  might  do  worse,  and 
he  seemed  greatly  flattered  by  my  saying  so — 
which  certainly  told  well  for  his  humility.  And 
if  he  makes  the  poor  little  silly  body  a  good 
husband,  which  I  don't  think  at  all  improbable 
under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
match  for  him,  and  it  will  do  well  for  her.  For 
Mary  Jane,  you  see,  though  a  very  good  sort 
of  little  woman  in  her  way,  has  not  the  gifts  of 
mind  and  character  which  might  justify  her  in 
determining  to  be  an  old  maid." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  condition  of  life,  my  dear 
Miss  Wigginsville,  which  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities, not  always  taken  advantage  of,  for  the 
manifestation  of  superior  qualities,"  replied 
Frank  ;  "  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look 
for  these  qualities  in  all.  At  what  hour  on 
Thursday  shall  I  be  with  you?  At  ten  for 
the  ceremony?  or  at  eleven  for  the  break- 
fast?" 

"  I  advise  the  latter,  Mr.  Caldwell,"  replied 
Miss  Hannah.  "  There  is  no  great  satisfaction, 
according  to  my  notions,"  she  continued,  "  in 
seeing  a  couple  of    people    solemnly  pledging 
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themselves  to  do  that  which  they  themselves, 
and  everybody  else,  know  perfectly  well  it  is 
wholly  out  of  their  power  to  promise  honestly, 
because  it  is  wholly  out  of  their  power  to  tell 
whether  they  will  have  the  power  of  doing  it 
<r  not.  And  this  statement,  you  know,  i> 
descriptive  of  the  best  cases,  for,  in  very  many, 
both  parties  are  vowing  what  they  know  to  be 
false.  I  really  do  think,  Mr.  Frank  Caldwell, 
that  some  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
wording  of  that  ceremony.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to    think    how    many    people    feel    themselves 

illy  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  march  boldly 
up  to  the  altar  for  the  express  purpose  of 
formally  pledging  themselves  to  a  lie." 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Hannah,"  replied  the 
happy  and  hopeful  young  man,  laughing,  "  you 
are  too  hard  upon  love  and  its  believing 
votaries.  If  you  are  so  very  fiercely  indignant 
against  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  I  must  run ! 
Good-night.     An  revoir.    On  Thursday." 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage, those  who  had  talked  more  than  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  listen,  went  to  their 
homes,   declaring   that  the  party  had   been   a 
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most  delightful  one,  and  that  they  did  not 
know  how  the  Miss  Wigginsvilles  contrived  to 
make  their  receptions  so  particularly  pleasant ; 
while  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  listen, 
more  than  they  talked,  retired  yawning  to  their 
beds,  and  wondered  how  people  could  contrive 
to  be  so  very  stupid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  morning  following  the  party  at  Casa 
Wigginsvillc,  Frank  Caldwell  and  his  brother 
were  again  seated  at  the  same  window,  enjoying 
the  same  dingy  landscape,  and  discussing  the 
party  of  the  previous  evening,  over  their  break- 
fast. 

"  It  was  not  so  very  bad  now,  after  all — 
was  it  Dick?  Confess  the  truth  honestly. 
Have  you  not  passed  duller  evenings,  in  more 
dangerous  places,  than  you  passed  last  night 
at  the  spinsters'  menagerie  ?"  said  Frank. 

"Yes,  upon  my  soul,  have  I,"  replied  his 
brother,  very  cordially.  "I  was  exceedingly 
well   amused.     They   ought  to  keep  some    of 
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their  animals  muzzled  though !  But,  upon 
the  whole,  and  all  joking  apart,  it  really  was 
a  very  pleasant  evening.  But  one  would  not 
like  to  live  in  the  zoological  gardens,  you 
know !" 

"  That  is  the  affair  of  the  ladies  themselves," 
replied  Frank. 

"  Clearly  so ;  and  they  have  evidently  se- 
lected their  vocation  as  a  matter  of  choice," 
returned  his  brother.  "  But  I  should  think 
the  trade  of  a  paviour  a  perfect  sinecure  in 
comparison !  As  it  is,  and  despite  the  good- 
will which  they  evidently,  one  and  all,  bring 
to  the  business,  I  think  that  pale  one,  that  you 
call  Miss  Jemima,  is  sinking  under  it.  It  was 
evident  to  me  that  the  attacks  of  that  man 
with  the  flying  machine  shook  her  poor  nerves 
very  considerably.  I  suspect  that  her  brain 
reels,  as  it  were,  under  the  vibration  occasioned 
bv  the  inevitable  concussion  of  the  various 
ologies  she  receives  into  it.  I  should  think 
that  another  very  clever  invention  would  finish 
her.  It  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
horse's  back,  you  know." 

"  Poor  dear  Miss  Jemima !"  returned  Frank, 
with  a  pitying  smile.     "  She  certainly  does  look 
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a  little  overpowered  sometimes.  But  you  ean 
haw  no  anxiety  of  the  same  kind  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Hannah.  She  has,  I  promise  you,  sta- 
bility of  brain  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  all  the  conflicting  theories,  mechanical 
or  metaphysical,  that  may  be  let  loose  upon 
her." 

"  You  mean  the  old  lady  with  the  hook 
nose,  gold  spectacles,  and  grand  turban,  I 
presume?"  said  the  other.  "Yes,"  he  added, 
after  meditating  for  a  moment,  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  nose,  turban,  and  spectacles, 
would  stem  anything;  like  the  figure-head  of 
some  gallant  ship!  But  I  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  cautiously  steered  out  of  her  way.  She 
is  a  terrible  old  lady,  I  suspect !" 

"  No  ;  she  is  not  a  terrible  old  lady  at  all !" 
replied  Frank,  in  a  tone  of  very  cordial  liking. 
"  Despite  the  nose,  spectacles,  turban,  and  other 
kindred  infirmities  of  humanity,  Miss  Hannah 
ifc'a  very  fine  sort  of  creature.  She  has  a  hard 
head  and  a  soft  heart ;  and  her  eccentricities 
have  all  a  smattering  of  fun,  I  might  almost 
of  wit,  in  them,  which  creates  a  much 
stronger  inclination  to  laugh  with  her,  than 
at  her." 
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"At  any  rate,  it  would  take  some  time 
to  get  used  to  her,"  returned  Dick.  "And 
then  there  is  the  little  one — the  dainty,  gentle, 
flaxen,  middle-aged  little  one !  What  have 
you  got  to  tell  me  about  her  ?" 

"  Why,  that  you  must  take  care  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  her,  young  man !  I  have  not 
told  you  that  I  have  been  invited  to  a  wedding 
on  Thursday  next.  The  bride  being  no  other 
than  this  same  flaxen  little  one,"  said  Frank. 

At  this  moment  the  sharp,  peculiar,  and 
unmistakeable  rat-tat  of  a  London  postman 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door  of  the  chambers, 
and  in  the  next  moment  the  youth,  who  offi- 
ciated as  Frank's  clerk,  and  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  performed  all  the  various  functions 
incidental  to  the  clerkship  of  juvenile  barristers, 
entered  the  room,  and  approaching  the  cheerful 
breakfast-table,  met  the  extended  hand  of  his 
smiling  master  with  that  dread  epistle,  at  the 
writing  of  which  by  Walter  Harrington,  at 
Stanton  Rectory,  we  were  present.  Frank 
knew  the  firm  bold  hand-writing  of  the  old 
man  right  well,  and  tore  open  the  letter  with 
eager  impatience. 

The  letter  which  he  had   received  the  day 
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before  from   Kate,   had   inspired  in   him   the 

same  sanguine  hope  which  had  inspired  the 
writ  it;  and  he  felt  now  with  an  equally 
guinc  conviction,  that  seemed  almost  to 
approach  to  certainty,  that  this  letter  from 
Walter  would  confirm  all  his  hopes  and 
banish  all  his  fears. 

For  he  knew  that  the  old  man  was  most 
warmly  his  friend.  He  knew  also  the  influ- 
ential position  he  held  in  the  Harrington 
family ;  and  this,  with  the  assurance  of  Kate, 
that  Lord  Goldstable  had  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  was  sufficient  to  persuade  Caldwell  that 
his  venerable  friend's  despatch  could  bode  him 
nothing  but  good. 

Dreadful  indeed  was  the  transition  from  this 
state  of  mind  to  that  which  followed  upon  the 
perusal  of  Walter's  terrible  letter.  Had  such  a 
ltttn-  reached  him  from  any  other  man,  it  is 
probable  that  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth  would  not  only  have  sustained  his  spirits, 
but  have  suggested,  also,  the  probability  of  some 
ke.  But  greatly  as  Frank  Caldwell  admired 
and  venerated  the  old  philosopher,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  some  of  his  opinions  not  only  ran 
counter  to  the  ordinary  opinions  of  mankind, 
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but  that,  in  some  cases,  they  produced  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  usages,  not  only  authorized,  but 
entirely  approved  of  by  society. 

Yet  even  with  this  broad  field  for  conjecture 
as  to  the  possible  ground  of  the  censure  expressed 
in  this  mysterious  letter,  the  unfortunate  young 
man  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  it  was 
he  could  have  done  to  produce  so  sudden  a 
change  in  the  old  man's  judgment  of  him.  In 
all  honesty  of  heart,  he  felt  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  accuse  himself  of  anything  to  justify, 
or  even  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Harrington  now  addressed  him  ;  yet  he  could 
not  in  this  case,  as  he  might  in  any  other,  have 
turned  upon  his  accuser  and  defied  him  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  worthy  of  Miss  Harrington  for 
with  all  the  diffidence  of  real  love,  he  felt  it 
impossible  that  he  could  be  worthy  of  her. 

In  reply  to  his  brother's  naturally  anxious  and 
naturally  eager  demand  of  "  What  on  earth  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Frank  ?"  he  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  after  read- 
ing it,  and  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  tes- 
tified as  much  sympathy  as  it  was  possible  he 
could  feel  for  a  disappointment  in  love,  "my 
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'cllow  !    for  God's  sake  exert  yourself,  and 

snap  your  fingers  at  them  all.    The  case,  Frank, 

clear   as  daylight.     Probably  some   pique 

me  sort  caused  the  old  fellow,  in  the  first 
faltinrm.  to  oppose  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  to 
support  you  in  opposition  to  this  lordly  Croesus. 
But  it  is  clear  that  they  have  now  managed, 
somehow  or  other,  to  change  his  mind.  She 
told  you  in  her  letter,  you  know,  that  her  uncle 
was  staying  in  the  house  of  your  rival  as  his 

i  ;  and  though  she  might  not  have  found 
it  out  at  that  time,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
the  old  fellow  would  not  have  been  there,  if  he 
had  not  changed  his  mind  about  his  offer. 
Now  can  you  believe,  Frank,  that  any  man  in 
the  wide  world,  whether  old  or  young,  can  find 
himself  in  close   intimacy  with  a  lordling  pos- 

d  of  eighty  thousand  a-year,  without  feel- 
ing a  little  more  tenderly  disposed  towards  him 
by  way  of  a  nephew,  than  he  possibly  could 
towards  another  young  fellow  with  about  eight 
hundred?  The  whole  thing  is  as  plain  as  a 
pike-starT !  He  says  that  you  are  not  what  he 
thought  you.  No  doubt,  Frank,  that  may  be 
very  true,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
He  may  have  thought,  and  if  the  old  gentle- 
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man  says  so,  I  dare  say  he  did  think,  that  you 
were  possessed  of  a  very  comfortable  competency. 
But  depend  upon  it,  his  notions  on  that  sub- 
ject have  undergone  a  very  material  change 
by  the  near  contemplation  of  eighty  thousand 
a-vear." 

"  I  tell  you,  Dick,"  replied  his  brother,  sadly, 
shaking  his  head,  "that  if  you  had  the  very 
slightest  acquaintance  with  that  sublime  old 
man,  you  would  know  that  all  you  are  saying  is 
utter  nonsense.  Walter  Harrington  is  not  at 
all  more  likely  to  approve  Lord  Goldstable  as 
the  husband  of  his  niece  because  he  has  rejected 
me ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  moreover,  that  he 
would  never  have  become  the  young  man's 
guest  if  he  had  not  been  well  convinced  that 
every  thought  of  such  a  marriage  had  been 
given  up.  You  will  never  see  Miss  Harrington 
the  wife  of  Lord  Goldstable.  She  may  be 
induced  to  give  me  up,  and  I  am  sure  she  would 
do  so  without  resistance,  the  moment  she  was 
made  to  believe  that  I  was  unworthy.  Nay, 
this  cruel  letter  seems  to  say  that  she>has  not 
waited  for  that,  but  that  she  has  consented  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  her  family — of  all  her  family, 
by  which  Walter  Harrington  evidently  means  to 
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include  himself.  But  nevertheless,  Dick,  Miss 
Harrington  will  not  marry  Lord  Goldstahle. 
That  is  not  it ;  I  am  not  sacrificed  to  any  rival. 
It  is  not  that  I  fear  ;  hut  what  I  do  fear  is,  that 
Mr.  Harrington  has,  hy  some  means  or  other, 
been  induced  to  think  less  highly  of  me  than 
he  did." 

"  Less  highly  than  he  did  !"  exclaimed  his 
brother  indignantly.  "  Less  highly  than  he 
did !  And  is  that  any  reason,  or  any  excuse, 
for  writing  to  a  man  as  he  has  now  written  to 
you  ?  Less  highly,  indeed  !  Nothing  but 
thinking  devilishly  lowly  of  a  fellow  could 
justify  such  a  tone  as  this  insolent  old  man 
adopts." 

"  That  is  true,"  returned  the  miserable  young 
man,  suddenly  changing  colour,  and  evidently 
awakened  to  a  keener  perception  of  the  severity 
of  his  old  friend's  language  than  he  had  been 
at  first.  "You  are  right,  Dick — too,  too 
right !"  he  added  with  a  groan.  "  But  what 
('an  he  have  heard  of  me  ?  I  am  not  conscious 
of  being  at  enmity  with  any  human  being. 
Who  is  there  who  could  have  maligned  me  to 
him  ?     Is  it  possible  that  I  have  an  enemy  ?" 
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"  Of  course  you  have,  my  dear  fellow ; 
plenty  and  plenty.  Who  has  not?"  returned 
his  brother,  promptly.  "  But  the  more  press- 
ing question  is,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 
What  will  be  your  next  step  ?" 

"  The  worst  of  the  misery  is,  that  I  can 
give  no  answer  to  that  question,"  he  replied. 
"  I  cannot  at  this  moment  perceive  any  possible 
line  of  conduct  for  me  to  pursue,  to  which 
there  would  not  be  heavy  objections :  and  this 
uncertainty  as  to  what  my  conduct  ought  to 
be  is  dreadful !" 

"  I  should  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter 
if  it  were  my  own  case,"  returned  Dick,  start- 
ing up,  and  pacing  the  room  with  rather  a 
menacing  aspect.  "  If  the  case  were  mine,  I 
would  not  lose  an  hour  before  I  made  an 
attempt  to  see  the  girl  herself.  And  there 
would  be  nothing  so  very  difficult  in  the  en- 
terprise." 

"  If  I  had  less  perfect  faith  in  the  truth  and 
honour  of  old  Walter  Harrington,  I  should  do 
so,"  replied  Frank ;  "  and  the  proposal  is  a 
very  tempting  one."  And  then  he,  too,  began 
pacing   up    and    down    the    room;  and    for   a 
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minute  or  too  seemed  deeply  absorbed  in 
meditation.  "  But,  no !"  he  said  at  length, 
suddenly  standing  still,  and  facing  his  brother ; 
"  I  will  not  do  it !  I  will  not  put  her  to  the 
agony  of  repeating  to  me,  face  to  face,  the 
rejection  which  she  has  commissioned  her 
uncle  to  pronounce  for  her.  You  do  not  know 
this  noble  old  man  as  I  do,  Dick,  or  you  would 
understand  the  perfect,  though  most  miserable 
certainty  which  I  feel  in  his  statement,  that  Miss 
Harrington  acquiesces  in  the  rejection  which  he 
has  transmitted  to  me.  If  this  wrere  not  the 
fact,  Walter  Harrington  would  not  have  stated 
it  to  be  so.  He  states  unequivocally  that  it  is 
her  determination  to  be  guided  in  this  matter 
by  her  family ;  and  as  he  has  stated  this  simply 
and  exactly,  be  very  sure  that  it  is  simply  and 
exactly  true." 

"  But  are  a  young  lady's  purposes  immutable, 
my  good  fellow  ?"  returned  Dick.  "  Lord 
bless  me,  Frank !  you  talk  as  if  a  girl's  promise 
to  her  pa  and  ma,  to  be  good,  and  mind  what 
they  say  to  her,  were  as  immutable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  !  See  her,  my  dear 
fellow — see  her ;  and  take  my  word  for  it.  if 
you    are   right    in    believing    she    ever  cared 
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for  you  at  all,  you  will  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  making  her  change  her  purposes.  Can't 
you  see  something  like  hope  in  the  scheme  I 
propose  ?" 

There  was  a  tone  of  kindly  interest  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  said  hy  the  usually 
careless  and  thoughtless  elder  brother,  that 
touched  the  younger  one  sensibly.  He  wrung 
his  hand  affectionately,  and  said :  "  If  I  don't 
follow  your  advice,  Dick,  it  will  not  be  because 
I  doubt  the  affection  which  prompts  it.  But  if 
you  knew  this  old  man,  or  his  niece  either,  as  I 
know  them,  you  would  understand  better  than 
I  can  now  make  you,  why  it  is  that  I  do  not 
follow  counsel  which  seems  so  reasonable." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  only  wish  that  I  did  know, 
them,"  replied  the  other ;  "  as  I  might  then  have 
a  better  chance  of  saying  something  that  should 
be  really  reasonable,  instead  of  only  seeming 
so." 

"  That  is  true — perfectly  true.  And  your 
saying  it,  has  suggested  a  new  idea  to  me. 
There  is  at  least  one  person  who  knows  them, 
and  knows  them  well,  and  who  is,  moreover,  a 
truly  kind  friend  of  mine.  I  really  must  tell 
Miss    Mary   Jane    that    I     cannot   be    at    her 
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wedding-breakfast ;  and  when  I  do  this,  I  will 
contrive,  if  possible,  to  get  a  tete-a-tete  with 
my  friend  Miss  Hannah,  and  confide  the  whole 
matter  to  her.  She  can  have  heard  no  harm 
of  me,  as  yet,  that  is  quite  certain,  for  she 
never  received  me  more  cordially  than  she  did 
fast  night.  She  knows  perfectly  well  the  terms 
which  I  have  been  on  with  Walter  Harrington. 
I  will  show  her  this  letter,  and  hear  her  opinion 
of  it ;"  and  so  saying,  Frank  seized  upon  his 
hat  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  adding  as 
he  did  so  :  "  Well,  Dick,  I  will  leave  you  here  ; 
are  plenty  of  books  lying  about,  but  I 
don't  think  you  will  read  very  steadily.  I  am 
sure  you  feel  for  me.'* 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  do,  with  all  my  heart !" 
WW  the  reply,  and  uttered  in  an  accent  that 
conveyed  more  than  the  words.  "  And  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Frank,  while  you  go  to  your  Miss 
I  lannah,  I'll  go — let  me  see — no,  I've  nothing 
particular  to  suggest ;  only,  Frank,  as  you  walk 
along  just  think  over  the  large  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, chances,  mistakes,  blunders,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  that  may  have  led  your  peerless  old 
gentleman,  with  all  his  goodness,  and  all  his 
#ttdotn,  to  get  the  wrong  side  of  the  post;  and 
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if  that's  all,  you  know,  he'll  be  sure,  with  all  his 
goodness  and  wisdom,  to  get  right  again,  and 
then  everything  may  go  well  at  last." 

Frank  nodded,  and  smiled  as  gaily  as  he 
could,  and  so  the  brothers  parted ;  Frank 
taking  his  melancholy  meditative  way  to  his 
friend  Miss  Hannah,  and  Dick  setting  off  in  a 
contrary  direction,  deeply  intent  upon  a  scheme 
he  had  conceived  for,  at  least,  getting  at  the 
truth  concerning  old  Walter  Harrington's 
mysterious  change  towards  his  brother. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Dick  Caldwell's  project  was  a  very  simple 
one,  yet  nevertheless  it  was  one,  the  execution 
of  which  presented  some  difficulties  which  he 
did  not  very  well  know  how  to  get  over. 

"  Since  Frank,  from  some  fine  feeling  or 
other,  won't  make  any  effort  to  find  out  where 
the  loose  screw  is,  I  must  do  it  for  him," 
thought  he.  "  I'll  go" — it  was  thus  his  medi- 
tations proceeded — "  111  go  and  ask  the  old  boy 
himself  what  crotchet  he  has  got  in  his  head  ? 
It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  some  good. 
He  can't  eat  me,  though  I  am  such  a  graceless 
scamp.  I  know  that  it  is  a  delicate  sort  of  a 
thing  having  to  do  with  a  virtuous  old  gentle- 
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man  of  four-score,  with  lots  of  silver  hair  always 
ready  to  be  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  if  any  young  scapegrace  takes  a  dis- 
respectful sort  of  liberty  with  him.  I  know  they 
are  ticklish  customers  to  deal  with  ;  and  all  the 
world  come  out  so  strong  in  the  expression  of 
their  virtuous  indignation  against  anybody  and 
everybody  who  is  rude  to  them.  But  I  can 
sport  virtuous  indignation  too,  on  poor  Frank's 
behalf,  for  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever  did  any- 
thing wrong  in  his  life ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  I 
am  perfectly  sure  he  never  did.  Confound 
the  old  fellow !  what  business  has  he  to  turn 
round  upon  him  in  this  bullying  style,  and  tell 
him  that  he  is  not  the  man  he  thought  him  ? 
I  can't  call  out  an  old  boy  of  eighty,  that's  quite 
certain;  but  I  can  tell  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  bid  him  beware,  old 
sinner,  of  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering  ; 
and  that's  what  I  will  do.  I'll  be  off  at  once  ! 
Frank  must  know  nothing  about  it,  or  he'll  be 
sure  to  stop  me." 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  the  reckless, 
but  kind-hearted,  twin-brother  of  the  unfortunate 
Caldwell,  when  left  in  solitary  possession  of  his 
chambers.     But  when  he  had  arrived  at  this 
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conclusive  and  very  satisfactory  determination, 
he  suddenly  recollected  the  extremely  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  his  purse. 

"  Confound  it !"  he  muttered,  bitterly.  "  It 
is  easy  to  say,  I'll  be  off  at  once,  but  how  the 
devil  am  to  get  off  without  cash  ?"  And  then 
he  pulled  forth  the  identical  silver  coins,  which 
he  had  recently  exhibited  to  his  brother  as  the 
sum  total  of  his  ready  money  possessions. 
"  How  far  will  this  carry  me  ?"  he  murmured, 
very  dejectedly.  "  The  old  fellow  is  a  hundred 
milts  off,  or  thereabouts.  A  five-pound  note  is 
the  very  least  that  would  do  for  me.  But 
where  to  put  my  hand  upon  a  five-pound  note 
between  this  and  to-morrow  morning,  who  shall 
tell  me?  A  little  bit  of  luck,  now,  and  I 
might  easily  turn  these  shillings  into  pounds. 
I  can  but  try,  and  try  I  will,"  said  he,  as  he  put 
on  his  hat.  "  I  must  get  to  the  little  go  in 
thingamy  street,  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  that 
open  ;  they're  always  at  it,  and  there  I'll  try  to 
make  my  crown  a  pound.  Now  we  shall  see 
if  fortune  has  any  respect  for  virtue.  I  am 
going  to  the  silver  hell  with  the  very  purest  of 
motives.      And   certainly    there   is   something 
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very  delightful  in  the  consciousness  of 
virtue  !" 

And  thus  cogitating,  Dick  Caldwell  left  his 
brother's  chambers  with  an  eager  step,  telling 
the  young  clerk  that  his  master  was  not  to 
expect  him  till  he  saw  him.  An  arrangement 
which  was  unfortunately  too  common  with  him 
to  require  any  particular  explanation. 

Frank,  meanwhile,  wandered  disconsolately 
onwards,  alternately  proposing  and  rejecting  a 
dozen  different  solutions  of  the  mystery  which 
so  painfully  hung  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
equally  loved  and  honoured  old  friend ;  but  he 
had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Casa  Wiggins- 
ville,  without  having  hit  upon  one  that  appeared 
to  have  the  slightest  mixture  of  probability  in 
it.  To  few  others,  even  of  the  intimates  of 
the  family  would  the  doors  have  been  opened  on 
that  morning,  for  all  the  three  sisters  were  in 
some  way  or  other  very  busily  occupied  by 
preparing  for  the  important  event  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow. 

The  gentle  Mary  Jane  herself  was  earnestly 
occupied  in  the  back  drawing-room,  penning 
about  a   score  of  hot-pressed,  and  touchingly 
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affectionate  little  farewell  notes  to  the  best- 
beloved  of  the  fair  company  of  spinsters  she  was 
about  to  quit.  They  differed  very  slightly  from 
each  other ;  they  were  all  crossed  of  course,  but 
being  written  in  that  peculiarly  running  hand, 
which  carries  the  pen  with  the  least  delay  over 
the  largest  space,  the  time  allotted  to  each  was 
not  very  long.  Most  of  them  were  illustrated 
by  a  tear-drop,  which  by  a  happy  chance  always 
fell  on  the  passages  to  which  such  a  commentary 
was  most  appropriate,  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  haste  in  which  they  were  necessarily  written, 
they  were  all,  as  the  heart  of  Mary  Jane  told 
her,  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be  ! 

Miss  Jemima  had  the  entire  possession  of  the 
front  drawing-room  where  she  was  arranging  an 
immense  amount  of  white  satin  ribbon  into  little 
bows,  and  tying  together  a  countless  quantity  of 
name  cards  in  hymeneal  bonds  of  silver  cord. 
Miss  Hannah  herself  was  in  the  dining-room, 
engaged  in  the  graver  cases  incident  to  pre- 
paring for  the  splendid  breakfast  of  the  mor- 
row. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door  to  Frank  Caldwell,  though  he  hesitated 
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for  half  a  moment,  did  not  deem  it  his  duty 
absolutely  to  refuse  him  admittance ;  but  upon 
being  desired  to  tell  Miss  Hannah  that  Mr. 
Frank  Caldwell  particularly  desired  to  speak  a 
few  words  to  her,  he  undertook  to  deliver  the 
message,  civilly  apologizing  for  leaving  him  to 
wait  in  the  passage  while  he  delivered  it.  And 
this  judicious  Cerberus  received  immediate  proof 
that  the  bold  measure  of  announcing  a  visitor 
on  such  a  day  was  not  an  unpardonable  offence, 
for  it  was  in  an  accent  of  very  cordial  welcome 
that  the  busy  lady  replied : 

"  TeU  Mr.  Frank  CaldweU  that  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  him  if  he  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  come  to  me  here." 

Many,  nay,  most  ladies  would  certainly  have 
been  discomposed,  if  not  absolutely  offended,  by 
being  interrupted  at  so  very  busy  a  moment ; 
but  Miss  Hannah  was  not  one  of  them.  KnowT- 
ing,  however,  how  her  sisters  were  respectively 
engaged  in  the  drawing-rooms,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  a 
visitor,  particularly  of  the  male  sex,  walk  in  to 
interrupt  their  labours,  she  never  dreamed  of 
ordering   Frank   to  enter  any  presence  but  her 
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own ;  but  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned, 
she  was  glad  to  sec  him  now,  as  she  always  was  ; 
for  he  was  an  especial  favourite,  and  valued  at 
!n>  worth  by  the  critical  and  discerning  old 
lady. 

With  her  own  hands  she  placed  two  chairs 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  prodigious 
table,  and  seating  herself  in  one,  with  the  air  of 
I  person  by  no  means  unwilling  to  take  a  little 
rest,  she  motioned  to  him  to  take  the  other, 
not,  however,  till  she  had  first  cordially  shaken 
hands  with  him. 

"  Can  you  pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss 
Hannah,'*  said  he,  "  for  breaking  in  upon  you 
at  a  time  when  it  was  so  more  than  likely  that  I 
should  find  you  very  busy  ?  But  I  really  had 
great  need  of  seeing  you  for  a  few  moments ; 
for  the  fact  is,  I  want  your  advice,  my  good 
friend." 

"Iain  never  too  busy  to  see  friends  whom  I 
value  as  sincerely  as  I  value  you,  Mr.  Frank  Cald- 
well," she  replied.  "  But  I  don't  quite  like  your 
looks,  Mr.  Frank,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  looking 
at  him  with  friendly  interest.  "  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  think  you  are  well,  for  you  look 
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paler  than  usual ;  and  in  the  next  place,  you 
look  anxious  and  uneasy.  You  have  had  no 
painful  news,  I  hope,  of  any  kind  ?" 

"  I  have  received  the  very  worst  news,  my 
dear  Miss  Hannah,  that  it  was  possible  I  could 
receive/'  replied  the  unhappy  young  man,  with  a 
forced  composure  of  manner,  which  plainly 
enough  betrayed  much  inward  suffering.  "  It  is 
quite  impossible,  Miss  Hannah,  that  I  should 
come  to  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  preferred 
coming  to  tell  you  this  myself  to  the  sending  a 
mere  formal  note  of  excuse." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Caldwell,  you  frighten  me !" 
returned  the  old  lady,  looking  at  him  with 
affectionate  concern.  "  For  goodness  sake,  tell 
me  what  has  happened  !  I  do  indeed  see  that 
you  are  suffering.  Something  painful,  I  am 
sure  has"  happened  to  you !  I  would  to  God 
that  I  had  the  power  of  doing  you  any  good. 
But,  at  any  rate,  my  dear  Mr.  Frank,  let  me 
know  what   has  happened  to  you." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  help  me 
had  you  the  power  to  do  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I 
fear,  I  fear  that  you  have  no  such  power.  I 
have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
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Walter  Harrington,  who  was  at  Stanton  when 
he  wrote  it,  telling  me,  with  much  apparent 
sorrow,  but  very  decidedly,  that  I  must  no 
longer  think  of  his  niece." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Caldwell !  Not  think  of 
Not  think  of  dear,  beautiful  Kate  ?  From 
Mr.  Harrington? — Mr.  Walter? — Impossible! 
It  cannot  be,  Sir.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  some  mistake  among  you.  I  certainly  cannot 
call  Mr.  Walter  Harrington  an  old  acquaintance, 
for,  as  you  well  know,  he  has  not  been  amongst 
us  very  long ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  feel  as  if  I 
kn»\\  him  thoroughly,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  me  believe  he  could  behave  ill 
to  any  one." 

"  Neither  do  I  accuse  him  of  doing  so,  my 
dear  Miss  Hannah,"  replied  Frank.  M  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  quite  as  much  disposed  as  you  can 
be,  to  believe  that  he  is  acting  in  this  matter  as 
ht  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do.  But  why  he 
thinks  so,  or  what  can  possibly  have  happened  to 
make  him  so  suddenly  change  his  opinion  con- 
cerning me,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture." 

"  He  has  told  you  that  you  must  no  longer 
think  of  his  niece?"  said  Miss  Hannah, knitting 
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her  brows,  and  looking  at  him  almost  sternly. 
"  And  Miss  Harrington,  Mr.  Frank — my  dear, 
sweet,  pretty  Kate  ?  What  does  she  say 
about  it  ?" 

"  Her  uncle  only  says  that  Miss  Harrington 
is  determined  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
her  family.  Here  is  the  letter,  Miss  Hannah. 
Perhaps  you  will  understand  my  position  more 
completely  by  reading  it." 

The  ready  spectacles  were  on  her  nose  in  a 
moment,  and  she  set  herself  very  earnestly  to 
the  perusal  of  the  document  which  had  produced 
so  sad  an  effect  upon  her  miserable-looking 
visitor.  Nor  did  one  perusal  of  Walter's  epistle 
satisfy  her ;  having  read  it  once,  very  atten- 
tively, she  deliberately  turned  back  again  to  the 
beginning,  and  read  it  a  second  time  ;  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  placed 
herself  immediately  before  him,  and  having 
returned  the  letter  into  his  hand,  she  said : 

"  When  you  make  any  one  your  confidant, 
Mr.  Caldwell,  even  if  that  confidant  be  an  old 
woman,  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  trust  her 
only  by  halves.  Tell  me,  therefore,  openly  and 
sincerely,  whether  you  are  conscious  of  having 
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done  anything,  in  any  part  of  your  past  life, 
which  could  lead  Walter  Harrington,  upon 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  so  completely  to 
change  his  opinion  of  you  ?" 

"  Since  reading  this  terrible  letter,  Miss  Han- 
nah," he  replied,  "  I  have  asked  myself  the  same 
question  a  dozen  times,  and  I  will  now  answer 
you  as  truly,  my  good  friend,  as  I  have  answered 
my  own  heart,  and  that  must  be  by  assuring 
you  that  I  am  wholly  and  most  completely  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  motive  for  this  change,  or  to 
n ml  any  circumstance  of  my  past  life  that  might 
account  for  it.  There  are  none  of  us,  I  bcli<  v<\ 
who  can  look  back  upon  all  the  years  they 
have  lived,  and  find  in  their  memory  no  recol- 
lection of  any  folly  which  they  may  rationally 
wish  they  had  never  committed.  But  I  most 
sincerely  assure  you  that  I  cannot  accuse  myself 
of  anything  that  in  my  conscience  I  think 
would,  could,  or  ought,  to  have  produced  this 
change." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  returned  Miss  Hannah,  cheerily,  "  de- 
pend upon  it,  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
matter;  and  if  so,  you  may  also  depend  upon  it, 
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that  time  will  clear  it  up.  I  most  sincerely  and 
heartily  sympathise  with  you  for  the  pain  that 
this  unaccountable  letter  must  have  given  you, 
but  I  cannot  consider  the  business  in  so  serious 
a  light  as  you  do.  We  know  that  you  have 
clear  heads  and  honourable  spirits  to  deal  with 
in  this  matter ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  error 
can  never  last  very  long." 

"  But  where  is  the  conceivable  source  of  any 
error,  my  dear  lady  ?  I  have  no  enemies,  I 
feel  sure  that  I;  have  none  ;  and  if  so,  no  one  is 
likely  to  have  spoken  of  me  as  being  worse  than 
I  am,"  returned  Frank,  dolefully  shaking  his 
head. 

"  And  where  is  the  conceivable  source  of 
any  error  ?"  replied  Miss  Hannah.  "  The 
moment  it  is  discovered,  it  is  always  declared 
to  be  inconceivable  that  it  should  ever  have 
existed ;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  not  a  day 
passes  without  errors  of  all  sorts  arising,  re- 
specting all  the  subjects  that  people  talk  about. 
Inaccuracy  in  speaking,  inaccuracy  in  hearing, 
inaccuracy  in  comprehending,  may  one  and  all 
occasion  it ;  all  which  you  know,  my  dear  Mr. 
Caldwell,  a  great  deal  better  than   I    can  tell 
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you — and  you  would  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  it  if  the  case  concerned  anybody  else.  Be 
very  sure  that  there  is  some  blunder  of  some 
sort,  and  in  all  probability  nothing  but  a  little 
time  and  a  little  patience  wil)  be  required  for 
its  rectification.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  matter  can  rest  as  it  now  stands." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  to  change 
it,  my  kind  friend?"  replied  the  young  man, 
looking  considerably  less  miserable  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  change  being  possible. 

"  If  you  have  no  friend  in  the  world  who 
could  do  it  for  yourself,  I  would  have  you  at 
once  address  yourself  to  Mr.  Walter  Harrington, 
and  ask  him  to  state  to  you  explicitly  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
of  you." 

"  Yes !  I  feel  that  this  would  not  be  asking 
too  much,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done," 
replied  Frank.  "  But  yet,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  "I  could  not  bear  to  stand 
before  that  old  man,  and  dare  him,  as  it  were, 
to  refuse  answering  me  whatever  questions  I 
choose  to  ask." 

"  If  you  would  have  no  objection  to  such  a 
measure,"  said  the  old  lady,  indulging  herself 
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with  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  her  very  capacious 
snuff-box,  "  I  would,  myself,  very  willingly 
undertake  the  task  of  questioning  the  dear  old 
gentleman  upon  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
the  task  would  be  a  painful  one  to  you ;  but  I 
declare  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
painful  to  me.  If  he  should  think  fit  to  open 
his  mind  to  me  on  the  matter,  well  and  good, 
and  of  course  I  should  listen  to  him  with  great 
interest  and  attention ;  but  I  should  ask  for  no 
confidences  on  the  subject.  My  communication 
with  him,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would 
consist  of  the  simple  statement  of  your  ignor- 
ance of  anything  that  could  justify  his  letter  to 
you,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  his  sense  of 
justice,  as  to  the  necessity  of  explaining  him- 
self more  fully  on  the  subject.  Should  you 
have  any  objection  to  my  doing  this,  Mr. 
Caldwell  ?" 

"  My  dear,  kind  friend !"  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed in  reply,  "  if  you  would  really  undertake 
this  office  for  me,  you  would  lay  me  under  an 
obligation  that  I  can  never  forget,  yet  never  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for.  But,  Mr.  Harrington  is 
at  this  moment  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
London,  and  I  have,  no  idea  as  to  the  probable 
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time  of  his  return.  Who  knows  when  you 
may  be  likely  to  see  him  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  .  all  this  foolery  here  is  over 
tn-morrow,"  she  replied,  pointing  rather  con- 
temptuously to  the  elegantly  prepared  table, 
"  the  married  pair  will,  of  course,  move  off  to 
hide  themselves  in  honey-moon  twilight,  and 
then  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  land's 
end,  if  the  fancy  takes  me.  Where  is  Mr. 
Walter  Harrington  at  present  ?" 

"  He  is  at  Brandon  Abbey,  near  Doucham, 
on  a  visit  to  Lord  Goldstable,"  replied  Cald- 
well. 

"Then  as  soon  as  our  turtles  have  taken 
wing,  I  will  go  down  to  Doucham,"  said  Miss 
Hannah,  stoutly,  "and  somehow  or  other  I 
will  contrive  to  get  at  him.  I  should  have 
liked  it  better  if  the  dear  old  man  had  been  in 
his  own  Manor  House,  which  is  also  at  no 
great  distance  from  Doucham.  But  it  does  not 
much  signify.  The  young  Lord  won't  murder 
me  if  I  do  storm  his  castle.  It  was  not  my 
fault,  you  know,  if  Kate  liked  you  better  than 
she  liked  him.  D.V.,  Mr.  Frank  Caldwell,  I 
will  sleep  at  Doucham  to-morrow  night,  and  it 
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shall  not  be  very  long  before  you  hear  from 
me. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  tthank  you,  Miss 
Hannah,"  said  the  greatly  comforted  young 
man,  affectionately  taking  her  hand.  "  You 
must  feel  yourself  that  no  words  can  adequately 
express  my  sense  of  the  kindness  you  are 
showing  me.  I  could  not  half  an  hour  ago 
have  believed  it  possible  for  anything  to  have 
revived  a  feeling  in  my  heart  so  nearly  re- 
sembling hope  as  that  which  your  words  have 
inspired.  I  no  longer  feel  as  if  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for." 

"And  I  don't  feel  it,  either,  Mr.  Frank.  I 
intend  to  enjoy  my  odd  little  journey  exceed- 
ingly. And  now,  methinks,  you  are  looking 
almost  sprightly  enough  to  be  a  wedding- 
guest.  What  say  you?  Can  you  not  take 
heart  enough  to  join  our  fooleries  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Hannah ;  I  had  better  not  attempt 
it.  You  could  not  be  reasoning  with  me  all 
the  time,  you  know,  upon  the  wisdom  of  hope, 
and  the  folly  of  despair.  I  should,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts,  be  feeling  and  looking  more 
doleful  than  would  suit  the  occasion." 
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"Nay,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Caldwell,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  silly  little  bride  will  be  dissolved  in 
tears  the  whole  morning.  However,  I  know 
whole  thing  would  be  a  bore  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  me,  and  I  will  not  press  your 
attendance.  So  good-by — we  shall  meet  again 
soon,  I  hope;  and  we  may  both  of  us  then 
be  in  a  gayer  mood,  perhaps." 

And  so  they  parted.  Miss  Hannah  being 
left  to  resume  her  cares  respecting  gelatines, 
trifles  and  champagne;  while  poor  Frank, 
almost  dreading  to  find  himself  alone  again, 
wandered  back  to  his  quiet  chambers  in  Paper 
Buildings. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  had  now  arrived  at 
which  it  was  the  annual  custom  of  Dr.  Har- 
rington to  lead  his  family  from  the  overpower- 
ing and  overshadowing  dissipations  of  London, 
to  the  calm  dignity  that  nestled  round  his 
prebended  residence  at  Glastonbury.  The 
exemplary  divine  performed  his  yearly  orbit 
from  London  to  Glastonbury,  from  Glastonbury 
to  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  again  to  London, 
in  the  early  spring,  with  a  regularity  that  had 
something  almost  solemn  in  it. 

Judging  of  the  importance  of  his  presence 
to  his  London  parish,  as  estimated  by  himself, 
and  the  right-minded  portion  of  his  parishioners, 
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deep  must  have  been  the  ecclesiastical  night 
which  settled  down  upon  the  west  end  of 
London,  when  the  rector,  canon,  warden,  set  in 
the  metropolis,  in  order  to  rise  again  and  dawn 
upon  his  cathedral  town  of  Glastonbury. 

But,  upon  the  present  occasion,  the  long- 
established  regularity  of  this  important  transit 
was  interrupted  by  the  desire  of  Lady  Augusta ; 
and  instead  of  passing  from  his  house  in  Vale 
Street  to  his  extremely  well-appointed  residence 
in  the  prebended  "  Close  "  at  Glastonbury,  the 
Doctor  and  his  noble  spouse,  the  Lady  Augusta, 
determined  upon  taking  a  rather  circuitous 
route,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  their 
son  James  at  Stanton.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
the  reverend  Doctor  had  been  there ;  for  it  was 
DO  light  matter  which  could  take  him  out 
of  his  accustomed  circuit.  And  even  their 
usual  will-arranged  and  comfortably  prepared- 
for  journey  was  not  submitted  to  and  en- 
dured by  the  Doctor,  without  many  a  painful 
complaint  of  roads,  and  spring,  and  sunshine, 
and  wind,  and  many  other  disagreeable  accom- 
paniments to  the  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  His  consolation  for  all  this  was 
evidently  found  where  so  good  a  man  ought  to 
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seek  it,  namely,  in  his  own  conscience  ;  for  not 
seldom  was  he  heard  to  mutter,  sotto  voce,  and 
accompanied  by  a  deep  sigh,  some  allusion  to 
his  peculiar  position  and  duties,  in  which  the 
words  "  in  journeyings  oft,"  might  be  distinctly 
heard. 

It  evidently  did  not  occur  to  him  that  all 
this  locomotive  fatigue  might  be  avoided,  if  he 
would  consent  to  devote  all  his  energies,  cor- 
poral and  spiritual,  only  to  one  scene  of  exer- 
tion. But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  after 
a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  mono- 
poly of  a  dignitary,  as  pre-eminent  in  eccle- 
siastical learning  and  every  other  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical excellence  as  himself,  might  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  conscience  of  any  one 
congregation  to  which  he  might  be  induced  to 
devote  himself.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  whatever  that  he  would  have 
accused  himself  severely  of  short-coming  in 
his  professional  duties,  if  he  had,  upon  any 
occasion,  refused  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  he  considered  the 
frequent  journeyings  of  St.  Paul  as  an  indis- 
putable testimony  in  favour  of  pluralities. 
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It  was  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  usual 
time  for  this  annual  flitting,  that  the  Doctor 
and  his  admirable  wife,  the  Lady  Augusta, 
found  themselves  tete-a-tete  at  their  breakfast- 
table  in  Vale  Street. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sorry,  Doctor,"  the  lady 
but  then  said  to  him,  "  that  our  time  for 
leaving  London  has  arrived.  Kate's  absurd 
conduct  about  Lord  Goldstable  has  spoilt  the 
a  forme  entirely.  I  hope  you  feel  as  Well 
inclined  to  be  off  as  I  do  ?" 

"  I  am  ready,  as  you  have  always  known  me 
to  be,  my  dear,  at  the  call  of  duty,"  replied  the 
martyr  Doctor.  "  But  I  will  not  deny  that  this 
frequent  necessity  of  abandoning  one  home,  to 
encounter  all  the  risks  and  hardships  of  the 
wayfaring  which  must  of  necessity  precede  my 
arrival  at  another,  is  becoming  at  my  time  of 
life  a  grievous  and  a  painful  burden  to  me ! 
But  I  suppose,"  added  the  excellent  man,  with 
his  usual  gentle  sigh  of  pious  resignation,  when 
contemplating  the  inevitable  evils  consequent 
upon  our  present  mortal  condition,  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  die  in  the  harness,  as  many  another 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  has  done  before  me!" 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  gently  helped  himself  to 
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a  second  slice  from  a  magnificent  collar  of 
Oxford  brawn,  which  flanked  his  plate. 

"At  least  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  your  labour  in  the  vineyard  has 
not  been  so  severe  as  to  prevent  your  helping 
yourself  to  a  few  of  the  grapes,  my  dear  Doctor," 
said  his  lady  wife,  who  now  and  then  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  quizzing  him  a  little  when 
there  was  nobody  by. 

"  Helping  my  family  to  them,  my  dear,  you 
should  say,"  replied  the  courtly  Doctor,  with 
much  suavity.  "  The  doing  so  is  at  once  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure.  And  were  it  not  for  this  very 
sacred  duty,  I  should,  Heaven  knows  !  be  only  too 
happy  to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  my  cathedral 
preferment.  May  I  trouble  you,  my  dear,  for 
another  cup  of  tea  ?  that  Pekoe  has  a  very  par- 
ticularly fine  flavour.  Not  quite  so  much  cream, 
my  dear,  as  in  the  last  cup,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Lady  Augusta,  after 
a  short  pause,  during  which  she  gave,  as  in 
duty  bound,  her  undivided  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  tea-tray.  "  Yes,  certainly  ;  we 
all  of  us  are  fully  aware  how  much  we  owe 
you.  But  for  goodness  sake,  do  not  talk  of 
dying  in  harness  yet !     I  am  sure  your   last 
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year's  journeys  did  you  no  harm;  on  the 
contrary,  I  thought  you  seemed  all  the  better 
for  the  exercise." 

"  An  ardent  spirit,  Lady  Augusta,  and  a 
determined  will,  may  carry  the  body  through 
much.  But  it  is  a  hard  life,  my  dear 
wife !  a  very  hard  life ;  and  that  will  tell 
upon  the  health  and  strength  in  the  long  run. 
Few  persons  can  tell  what  it  is,  after  many 
months  of  anxious  and  unremitting  toil, 
among  the  harassing  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  important  London  parish,  to  be  obliged, 
instead  of  taking  that  repose  which  body  and 
mind  alike  require,  to  be  obliged  to  hurry  off  to 
fresh  labours  in  distant  provinces,  separated  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rugged  roads,  or  else 
by  frightfully  dangerous  railroads,  and  bad 
inns." 

There  was  perhaps  a  little  consciousness  of 
the  bathos  of  this  winding-up  which  caused 
the  Doctor  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  his 
sadly-suffering  sighs  to  assist  him  in  this 
lent.  But  he  roused  himself  again  to 
add,  though  still  with  a  very  anxious  expression 
of  countenance :  "  This  reminds  me  that  I 
must  beg  you,  my  dear  love,  to  take  care  that 
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the  travelling  chariot  be  sent  to  Jobson's,  that 
the  springs  and  axles  may  be  properly  looked 
to.  And  do  not  forget,  my  dear,  to  write  in 
time  to  the  man  at  the  White  Hart,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  that  he  may  be  perfectly  ready  to  receive 
us  at  about  five  o'clock,  as  usual.  He  could 
not  do  better  than  give  us  a  haunch  of  that 
small  South  Down  mutton  they  have  there. 
Nothing  can  be  too  simple  for  travelling  fare. 
And  let  Barnes  put  up  a  pot  of  her  own 
currant  jelly.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
one  is  often  apt  to  find  bad." 

"  But  I  was  going  to  propose  a  plan,  my 
dear  Doctor,  which  would  make  that  odious 
night  at  an  inn  unnecessary,"  replied  his  lady. 
Suppose  we  were  to  pay  James  a  visit  ?  We 
should  be  able  to  get  to  Stanton  in  one  day, 
if  we  start  early,  even  if  you  will  not  consent 
to  go  by  the  railroad;  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  across  from  Stanton  to 
Glastonbury." 

"  Humph !"  pronounced  the  Doctor,  doubt- 
ingly.  "  One  might  get  across ;  certainly,  my 
dear,  one  might  get  across.  But  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  about  those  cross-roads,  Lady 
Augusta.       We   never    have   gone    that    way 
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yet,"  said  he,  with  a  Conservative  church- 
man's conviction  of  the  strength  of  this 
argument  against  trying  the  experiment. 

"That  is  quite  true,  my  dear  Doctor," 
returned  the  lady:  "but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  never  before  had  such  strong  reasons  for 
trying  this  route.  I  do  think,  my  dear  Doctor, 
that  it  is  highly  proper  and  highly  necessary 
that  we  should  see  Kate.  It  strikes  me  that 
we  shall  be  greatly  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
endeavour  to  improve  the  intimacy  which 
your  brother  has  so  very  judiciously  formed 
with  Lord  Goldstable.  And  now  we  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  doing  this.  Remem- 
ber that  Stanton  is  but  three  miles  from 
Brandon  Abbey." 

"Yes,  I  know  it;  and  I  feel  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
thoughtfully.  "  Walter  and  James,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  both  of  them  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  bring  our  foolish  girl  to 
a  sense  of  her  duty ;  but  nevertheless  I  feel 
quite  as  strongly  as  you  can  do,  that  your 
prist  nee  might  be  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance, and  might  most  effectually  assist 
them    in    bringing  matters  to  the  conclusion 
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which  we  all  desire,  and  hope  for.  Besides, 
my  dear,  I  confess  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  I  should  myself  make  a 
little  further  acquaintance  with  the  young 
man.  If  old  Dr.  Barringham  should  drop, 
his  deanery,  you  know,  must  be  given  to  some 
one ;  and  I  happen  to  know  that — well,  well ! 
write  to  James  at  once,  my  dear.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  will  try  to  make  us  as  comfortable 
as  he  can.  But  I  remember,  the  old  Rectory 
used  to  be  full  of  draughts.  However,  if  you 
think,  Lady  Augusta,  that  it  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  my  family  that  I  should  go  there, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  brave 
every  danger  and  inconvenience.  The  addi- 
tional fatigue  may  certainly  be  considerable. 
But  never  mind !  Let  it  be  arranged,  Lady 
Augusta." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Dr.  Harrington,  that 
Lord  Goldstable  will  make  a  point  of  paying 
a  visit  at  the  Rectory  as  soon  as  he  knows 
you  are  there,"  said  Lady  Augusta.  "And 
nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  a  pleasant  conclusion  at  once.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  your  brother,  notwithstanding 
11  his    eccentricities,  7has  shown  a  great   deal 
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of  tact  and  cleverness  in  his  management  of 
this  affair,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so.  His  contriving  to  become 
the  guest  of  Lord  Goldstable  has  raised  him 
excessively  in  my  opinion.  He  certainly  does 
say  strangely  foolish  things  sometimes;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  noiv>  that  he  certainly 
must  be  a  man  of  ability,  though  he  is  not 
an  agreeable  person." 

"When  we  were  at  school,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  meekly,  "  I  cannot  deny  that  my 
poor  dear  brother  was  considered  as  a  very 
dull  boy  in  comparison  to  me.  But  even 
then,  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  my  poor 
mother  used  to  say,  that  Walter  was  no  fool. 
And  I  never  felt  so  strongly  as  I  do  at  present, 
that  she  was  right.', 

"  Well  then,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  "  I  will 
writ*'  to  James  at  once,  and  tell  him  our  plans; 
and  just  give  him  a  hint  or  two  about  being 
ready  to  receive  us." 

"  I  trust,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  very  anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  "  I 
trust  that  James  won't  think  of  putting  us 
into  that  east  room  over  the  hall?  I  remember 
that   room   of  old,  Lady   Augusta !     I    think 
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that  you  might  give  a  useful  hint  or  two  on 
several  points,  my  dear,  respecting  his  manner 
of  receiving  us.  A  young  bachelor's  house- 
keeping arrangements  are  not  always  of  the 
most  comfortable  kind,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  my  sister  Juliana 
a  line,"  said  Lady  Augusta.  "  She  knows  our 
ways  better  than  James  does,  and  is  quite 
aware  of  what  will  be  necessary  in  the  w7ay 
of  making  you  comfortable,  after  a  fatiguing 
journey." 

"That  is  a  very  good  idea,  Lady  Augusta; 
it  may  be  useful  in  many  respects.  I  do  trust 
that  James  will  not  be  playing  any  foolery 
about  fast-keeping,  or  any  Puseyite  trash  of 
that  sort.  Neither  my  religious  principles,  nor 
my  bodily  health  could  stand  it,  Lady  Augusta. 
God  knows  what  might  be  the  consequence  to 
me  at  my  time  of  life !  And  a  pretty  story 
it  would  make  at  Glastonbury  and  Oxford.  I 
do  trust  that  James  will  not  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  it,  my  dear  Doctor.  James  is  too  well  aware 
of  your  principles,"  she  added,  with  a  slight 
smile,   "  to  expose  you  to  so  painful   a   trial. 
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He  will  be  guilty  of  no  such  absurdity,  while 
we  arc  with  him,  you  may  depend  upon 
it." 

"  I  trust  you  are  right,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  with  dignity.  "  But,  my  dear  Lady 
Augusta,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  one  other 
point  which  I  must  mention.  We  shall  pass 
next  Sunday  with  him,  and  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  James  may  wish  —  naturally 
enough,  perhaps — that  I  should  preach  from 
his  pulpit.  Now  this  I  cannot  do,  Lady 
Augusta.  I  shall  by  no  means  have  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  long  day's  journey  to 
Stanton  Parva ;  and  with  the  prospect  of 
another  day  of  equal  fatigue  before  me  when  I 
leave  it,  I  could  not  safely  venture  upon  making 
;m\  such  exertion.  It  would  be  quite  too 
much  for  me,  nor  must  it  be  expected.  I 
know  the  effect  that  preaching  has  upon  me. 
Others  may  not  feel  it  in  the  same  degree,  but 
I  should  be  very  wrong  to  attempt  it,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  attempt  it.  Everything 
tells  heavily  at  my  time  of  life.  But  perhaps 
James  had  better  make  it  known  in  the  parish 
at  once,  that  my  doing  this  may  not  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  disappointment  may  not  ensue. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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It  may  be  as  well  for  James  to  make  it  known 
in  the  parish,  that  I  think  it  right  to  confine 
my  ministry  to  those  flocks  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  intrust  to  me,  and  that  I  make  it 
a  point  never  to  interfere  in  another  pulpit. 
Pray  let  this  be  thoroughly  understood  before 
my  arrival." 

Lady  Augusta  promised  to  make  this  very 
important  point  clearly  comprehended  by  her 
son  James,  and  then  the  dignified  divine 
retired,  a  little  out  of  breath,  to  his  study,  to 
repose  himself  after  the  exertion  he  had  made 
to  make  his  views  and  wishes  clearly  under- 
stood, while  her  more  active  Ladyship  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  needful 
preparations  for  the  scheme  which  she  had  so 
satisfactorily  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  result  of  this  very  satisfactory  conversa- 
tion was  the  immediate  production  of  two 
hitters  by  the  ready  pen  of  the  Lady  Augusta, 
and  the  dismissal  of  them  to  the  post  without  a 
moment  of  unnecessary  delay  ;  for  her  Ladyship 
was  too  well  pleased  at  having  conquered  all  the 
difficulties,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which 
she  had  found  might  impede  her  visit  to 
Stanton,  to  run  the  risk  of  any  second  discus- 
sion  on  the  subj< 

In  truth,  she  was  extremely  sanguine  as  to 
the  result  of  this  visit.  No  shadow  of  doubt 
rested  on  her  mind  respecting  the  motive  which 
had  induced  old  Walter  Harrington  to  become 

H  2 
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the  visitor  of  young  Lord  Goldstable.  She 
looked  upon  her  brother^n-law  as  a  capricious 
humourist,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  manage 
matters  in  his  own  way ;  a  privilege  which  he 
doubtless  considered  to  be  the  right  of  every 
rich  old  bachelor.  But  she  no  longer  looked 
upon  him  as  the  sort  of  imbecile  idiot  that  she 
had  considered  him  to  be,  when  she  believed 
that  he  positively  wished  to  impede  the  mar- 
riage of  his  niece  with  the  best  parti  of  the 
season.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  truly  be- 
lieved, not  only  that  he  wished  for  this  splendid 
marriage,  but  that  with  all  his  eccentricities  he 
had,  probably,  by  keeping  the  young  man  com- 
pletely under  his  own  eye,  hit  upon  the  best 
possible  means  of  ensuring  it. 

Such  being  her  view  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  it  was  natural  enough  that  she  should 
wish  to  be  using  her  influence  on  the  mind  of 
her  daughter  as  actively  as  the  worthy  Walter 
was  employing  his  on  that  of  Lord  Goldstable ; 
and  great  indeed  would  have  been  her  dis- 
appointment if  she  had  failed  in  persuading 
the  Doctor  that  their  best  way  of  going  to 
Glastonbury  would  be  by  passing  through 
Stanton.  m 
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Her  letter  to  her  son  James  was  as  follows  : 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  sorry  to  hear, 
my  dear  James,  that  your  good  father  has  not 
of  late  been  so  well  as  usual,  and  I  do  not  feel 
quite  easy  about  him.  Heaven  knows,  my  dear 
James,  that  I  have  enough  upon  my  mind  just 
now,  without  this  addition !  You  will  easily 
imagine  all  the  anxiety  I  must  feel  that  the 
splendid  proposal  that  has  been  made  for  your 
sister  Kate  should  not  fall  to  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  any  childish  folly  on  her 
part. 

"  We  had  at  first  great  reason  to  fear  that 
your  Uncle  Walter  w7as  at  the  bottom  of  this 
opposition  of  hers ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that 
we  wronged  the  dear  old  man,  and  that  he 
had  only  determined  upon  bringing  about  the 
desired  result  in  his  own  way.  That  he  could 
haw  done  nothing  better  under  the  circum- 
stances than  constitute  himself  the  guest  of 
Lord  Goldstable,  wThile  Kate  was  staying  with 
you  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  quite 
eei  tain ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  my 
pit  ><  nee  also  at  this  moment  might  be  very 
important.     I    have,  naturally,    more  influence 
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than  any  one,  with  the  foolish  frightened  girl' 
who  really  seems  terrified  at  the  idea  of  so 
suddenly  becoming  a  peeress. 

"  You  will,  I  well  know,  my  dear  James, 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  no  stone  should 
be  left  unturned  when  seeking  the  means  of 
securing  a  connexion  so  desirable  for  us  all, 
and  that  you  will  approve  of  my  having  used 
all  my  influence  with  your  good  father  to  induce 
him  to  brave  the  fatigue  of  the  lengthened 
journey,  in  order  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  your  sister. 

"  We  only  propose  remaining  with  you  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  occasion  you 
trouble  in  your  house-keeping,  my  dear  James, 
but  your  poor  father's  state  of  health  requires 
much  ease.  And  you  must  be  aware  that  his 
life  is  very  important  to  us  all.  I  feel  confident, 
therefore,  that  you  will  endeavour  to  make  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  There  are,  I  believe, 
some  differences  of  opinion  between  you  and 
your  father  on  Church  matters,  but  I  have  much 
too  high  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense,  to  fear 
that  you  should  vex  your  father  by  any  display 
of  the  innovations  which  he  so  greatly  dis- 
approves.    If  I    mistake   not,  you,  like  many 
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other  young  clergymen  of  the  present  day,  make 
a  point  of  dining  on  fish  every  Friday.  Your 
father  objects  to  this  on  principle  ;  and  though 
1  never  middle  in  such  matters,  as  you  well 
know,  thinking  it  exceedingly  unfeminine  and 
unladylike  to  do  so,  I  must  say  that  I  should 
he  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  your  father  attempt 
to  dine  upon  fish,  being  very  sure  that  it  would 
be  seriously  injurious  to  his  health. 

"  We  shall  get  to  you  on  Thursday :  this 
hint,  therefore,  may  be  useful.  I  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  make  you  think  that  your 
father  would  object  so  far  to  accommodate 
himself  to  your  views  as  to  eat  fish  with  you  on 
the  Friday,  provided  that  it  were  of  good 
quality  (he  is  rather  particular  on  that  point), 
and  that  a  proper  dinner  followed  after  it,  which 
would  not  only  prevent  any  danger  of  suffering 
in  health,  but  guard  against  a  danger  which 
would  be  at  least  equally  painful  to  him — 
namely,  that  of  appearing  to  give  his  sanction 
to  what  he  considers  as  a  superstition  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church. 

"There  is  one  other  point  to  be  observed, 
my  dear  James.  You  must  not  on  any  ac- 
count ask    your  father  to  do  any  part  of  the 
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service  on  the  Sunday  that  we  shall  pass  with 
you.  His  life,  as  he  says,  poor  man,  is  so  very 
laborious  a  one,  that  it  is  but  fair  that  he 
should  enjoy  a  holiday  when  it  comes  in  his 
way. 

"  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  by  to-day's  post  to 
your  Aunt  Juliana.  Tell  Kate  that  her  mother 
sends  her,  by  you,  her  most  fervent  blessing, 
and  that  she  trusts  she  shall  find  her  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  than  when  they  parted. 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  James, 

"  Always  your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Augusta  Harrington. 

"  P.S. — We  fully  hope  to  reach  you  in  time 

for  six  o'clock  dinner  on  Thursday.  But  at  all 

events  we  shall  not  be  later  than  seven,  or  at 
most,  half-past." 

We  will  now  give  Lady  Augusta's  epistle  to 
her  sister.     It  run  thus : 

"  My  dear  Juliana, 
"We  have  determined  upon  paying  a  visit 
at  Stanton  on  our  way  to  Glastonbury.     The 
Doctor  does  not  half  like  it,  and  it  certainly  is 
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a  great  undertaking  for  him.  He  has  mis- 
givings about  James's  house-keeping,  which, 
entre  nous,  I  fully  share.  You  know  what  our 
habits  are,  and  do  just  try  to  see  that  things 
are  as  decent  and  as  comfortable  as  may  be. 
You  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  us  to  take  this  step.  Of 
course  you  will  take  care  to  let  it  be  known  at 
Brandon  Abbey,  that  we  are  expected  at  the 
Rectory.    In  haste. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"A.  H." 

It  so  chanced  that  these  two  letters  on  their 
way  from  London  to  the  post-town  of  Doucham, 
passed  another  letter  on  the  road  addressed  to 
Lady  Augusta  Harrington,  from  her  sister,  the 
Lady  Juliana,  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  letter 
also  should  be  communicated  to  the  reader. 
The  pious  and  right  honourable  lady  wrote  as 
follov 

"  My  dear  Sister, 
"  As  the  whole  of  the  task  which  my  sense  of 
duty  led  me  to  undertake  when  I  came  hither 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  painful  one,  I  can 
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only  consider  the  business  of  my  present  letter 
a  natural  part  of  it.  You  no  doubt  remember 
a  most  particularly  bold  and  (in  my  judgment) 
very  revolting-looking  young  woman  whom  that 
most  odious  person,  Miss  Puddingthwaite,  most 
audaciously  brought  to  your  house  on  the  night 
of  your  ball.  I  feel  it  due  to  my  own  principles, 
Lady  Augusta,  to  point  out  to  you  that  such 
misfortunes  are  among  the  minor  judgments 
which  such  ungodly  compliances  with  the  world 
for  ever  expose  us  to.  The  creature's  name,  as 
you  probably  remember,  was  Fitzjames.  The 
very  particularly  disgusting  manner  in  which, 
upon  that  occasion,  she  contrived  to  force  her- 
self upon  the  notice  of  Lord  Goldstable,  was 
quite  enough  to  prevent  your  forgetting  her.  I 
perfectly  well  remember  your  indignation  at  the 
time,  nor  have  I  forgotten  the  equally  strong 
indignation  of  Lady  de  Paddington — a  feeling 
on  her  part  most  perfectly  natural  and  proper, 
from  her  near  relationship  to  the  young  noble- 
man. I  leave  you,  then,  to  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment and  indignation  upon  hearing  that  your 
friend,  Lady  de  Paddington,  was  arrived  at  the 
Doucham  water  establishment,  accompanied  by 
this  identical  Mrs.  Fitzjames  ! 
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"  I  never,  I  think,  was  so  astonished  or  so 
disgusted  io  my  whole  life  as  when  I  heard  of  it, 
and  1  am  still  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  it  means,  so  on  that  point  you  must  look 
for  no  explanation  from  me.  I  have  not 
Lady  de  Paddington,  and  you  will  readily  helieve 
that  I  have  no  inclination  to  expose  myself  to 
the  risk  of  meeting  the  creature  whom  she  has 
chosen  to  make  her  companion. 

"  Perhaps,  Lady  Augusta,  you  may  under- 
stand all  this  mystery  better  than  I  do ; 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  pretend  in  any  way  to 
comprehend  what  it  means.  I  have  not,  as  I 
have  said,  seen  Lady  de  Paddington,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  take  any  steps  towards  doing  so;  J 
will  not  expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
yen  decidedly  doubtful  creature  she  has  thought 
proper  to  bring  into  her  nephew's  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  not  heard  anything  as  yet  respect- 
ing Lord  Goldstable's  movements  since  their 
arrival ;  but  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
surprised  if  I  were  told  that  he  was  immediately 
going  to  be  married  to  this  horrid  woman.  I 
begin  to  think  very  badly  indeed  of  Lady  de 
Paddington.  A  pretty  piece  of  work  Miss  Kate 
has  made  of  it ! 
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"  You  must  not  imagine,  as  you  are  so  very  apt 
to  do,  Augusta,  that  there  is  the  least  possibility 
of  my  having  made  any  blunder  in  this  matter, 
for  incredible  as  my  statement  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  most  correctly  true.  A  most  re- 
spectable lady,  whose  pew  I  have  agreed  to  share 
in  the  chapel  of  a  very  faithful  minister  at 
Doucham  (for  my  sitting  under  my  nephew 
James  is  of  course  impossible),  this  lady,  who  is 
very  intimate  with  Mr.  Limpid,  the  doctor  at  the 
water-cure  establishment,  told  me  yesterday  of 
the  arrival  of  these  two  ladies. 

"  They  not  only,  she  says,  came  together 
from  London,  but  they  have  taken  between 
them  the  best  and  most  expensive  set  of  apart- 
ments in  the  house,  which,  as  you  well  know,  is 
not  at  all  in  Lady  de  Paddington's  style  of  doing 
things.  But  doubtless  her  nephew  can  assist 
her  now,  if  she  should  chance,  as  I  suspect  has 
happened  before  now,  that  she  should  want 
assistance ! 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  that,  after  deep  consideration,  I 
should  have  decided  upon  not  sitting  under  my 
nephew  James,  but  I  really  think  that  the  Doc- 
tor himself  would  approve  my  determination  if 
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he  could  see  how  James  goes  on.  Such  impious 
mummeries !  such  candles !  such  keeping  of 
days !  such  fasting  !  It  was  really  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  overlook  the  safety  of  my 
immortal  soul  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  James.  I 
could  not  peril  my  hopes  for  all  eternity  by 
giving  my  countenance  to  such  rank  and  undis- 
guised Popery  !  And  now,  my  dear  sister, 
hoping  soon  to  obtain  your  opinion  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  do  under  such  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  I  remain  your  affectionate  sister, 
"  Juliana  Witherby. 

"  P.S.  I  open  my  letter,  my  dear  Augusta, 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Slater,  (the  lady  I  sit  with  at  church).  She  has 
just  been  calling  on  Mrs.  Limpid,  who  told  her 

that  Lord  G paid  a  visit  last  evening  to 

Lady  de  P ,  and  remained  there  nearly  two 

hours.     That  creature,  Mrs.  Fitzj ,  was  with 

them  the  whole  time ;  and  Mrs.  Limpid  is 
pretty  sure  that  Lady  de  P left  them  to- 
gether part  of  the  time,  for  she  is  quite  certain 
that  she  heard  the  bed-room  door  open  and 
shut.  This  is  almost  too  bad  to  believe,  and 
perhaps    Christian    charity  should  lead    me  to 
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say  that  it  is  possible  it  may  not  be  true.     Yet 
I  own  it  is  very  difficult  to  doubt  it. 

"J.  W." 

The  effect  which  this  letter  produced  both  on 
the  venerable  Doctor  and  his  devoted  wife,  may 
be  in  some  degree  imagined.  It  was  with  a 
crimson  cheek  and  a  flashing  eye  that  Lady 
Augusta  repaired  to  the  sanctum  of  her  dosing 
spouse,  and  totally  unmindful  of  the  hallowed 
tranquillity  which  for  ever  ought  to  reign  there, 
she  threw  wide  open  the  confidingly  unbolted 
door,  without  even  the  ordinary  ceremony  of  a 
preparatory  tap,  and  rushing  into  the  room 
threw  the  open  letter  upon  the  table  which 
flanked  the  Doctor's  easy-chair. 

"  I  will  trouble  you  to  read  that,  Dr.  Har- 
rington, if  you  please !"  she  said,  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  tone  which,  if  he  was  asleep,  was 
certainly  sufficient  to  wake  him,  adding  rather 
sarcastically,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  so  far 
attend  to  the  most  important  affairs  concerning 
your  family,  as  to  keep  yourself  awake  for  half 
an  hour." 

"  Lady  Augusta  !"  he  gasped,  in  very  genuine 
alarm.      "This   vehemence   greatly    confounds 
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me  !  Such  things  are  too  much  for  mc,  Lady 
Augusta — I  don't  understand — I  protest  that — 
I  redly  must  heg  that  your  Ladyship — " 

"  Will  you  read  that  letter,  Dr.  Harrington  ?" 
reiterated  his  wife,  now  speaking,  however,  with 
the  calm  superiority  of  perfect  composure. 

"  I  must  beg  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  shut  the  door,"  replied  the  angry  Doctor. 
"  And  may  I  trouble  you  for  that  flask  of  Eau 
de  Cologne  from  the  chimney-piece  ?  This  sort 
of  thing  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  me.  I  do 
HOPlu  you  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  waked  you  so  suddenly,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  with  something  a  little  approach- 
ing to  a  quizzing  smile. 

"  I  slept  not,  Lady  Augusta !"  he  replied, 
with  great  solemnity.  "  Heaven  knows  that  I 
have  but  little  leisure  for  repose.  They  who 
arc  placid  as  watchmen  on  the  tower — " 

Lady  Augusta  took  up  the  letter  again, 
and  putting  it  into  his  hand,  said,  in  a  rather 
reproachful,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  tone  : 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,  Dr.  Harrington,  as 
to  occupy  yourself  with  the  affairs  of  your 
family  for  half  an  hour?  Here  is  the  very 
Htifluigest    letter   from    my    silly   sister,    Lady 
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Juliana.  And  whether  we  fully  believe  her 
statements  or  not,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  feeling  that  we  ought  to  pay  some 
attention  to  them." 

Thus  urged,  the  Doctor  (though  not  without 
a  slight  groan)  proceeded  to  arrange  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  and  set  himself  to  the  far 
from  easy  or  agreeable  task  of  deciphering  his 
noble  sister-in-law's  cross-bars. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  alarming 
contents  of  the  letter  more  effectually  roused 
him,  and  more  thoroughly  chased  all  inclination 
to  slumber  or  sleep  than  all  her  Ladyship's 
vehemence  had  done. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Lady  Augusta !"  he 
exclaimed,  when  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page.  "  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
communication  indeed !  Yes,  I  certainly  do 
perfectly  well  remember  the  very  particularly 
handsome  young  woman  by  whom  our  incau- 
tious acquaintance,  Miss  Puddingthwaite,  was 
accompanied  on  the  occasion  in  question.  But 
such  toys,  as  you  must  well  know,  my  dear 
Lady  Augusta,  are  the  last  things  in  the  world 
at  all  likely  to  rivet  my  attention.  I  saw  her, 
and  just  looked  at  her,  nothing  more.     1  have 
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no  recollection  of  anything  farther  about 
her." 

"  But  this  same  toy,'*  returned  her  ladyship, 
with  a  sneer,  "  seems  likely  enough  to  carry 
off  the  son-in-law  you  hope  for ;  and  what  is  to 
become  of  the  Deanery  then  & 

"  Lady  Augusta !"  replied  her  husband, 
restored  by  this  inroad  into  his  own  peculiar 
territory,  to  all  his  ordinary  pomposity  ;  "  Lady 
Augusta !  The  position  which  I  have  held 
in  the  Church  for  half-a-century  has,  I  flatter 
If,  been  such  as  not  unfittingly  to  point 
me  out  to  those  who,  under  Providence,  have 
the  conferring  its  higher  dignities  without 
the  aid  or  interference  of  any  lay  influence 
whatever.  More  especially,  Lady  Augusta,  I 
am  bound  to  point  out  to  you  that  these  are 
subjects  on  which  it  does  not  become  your 
0  enter." 

"  Very  possibly,  Dr.  Harrington,"  she  re- 
plied, with  rather  more  indifference  of  manner 
than  he  thought  quite  becoming  after  so  solemn 
a  rebuke.  "  If,  however,  you  wish  on  am 
other  grounds,"  she  added,  "  for  the  alliance 
of  Lord  Goldstable,  it  will  be  desirable  for  us 
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to  examine  into  the  circumstances  related  by 
by  my  sister." 

"  Assuredly,  assuredly !"  replied  the  vexed 
and  puzzled  divine.  "The  conduct  of  Lady 
de  Paddington,"  he  continued,  "is  altogether 
incomprehensible;  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Lady  Juliana,  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
understand  it." 

"  And  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  agree  with  her 
at  all,"  rejoined  Lady  Augusta,  tartly.  "  Juliana 
is  a  simpleton  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things. 
To  me,  Dr.  Harrington,  the  motives  of  Lady 
de  Paddington  are  as  visible  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. Nor  is  she,  perhaps,  altogether  mistaken 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  she  has  arrived. 
Lady  de  Paddington  is  poor,  Dr.  Harrington, 
very  poor  for  her  rank,  we  all  know  that;  and 
she  has  decided  in  her  speculative  meditations, 
that  it  will  be  more  profitable  for  her  to  league 
with  this  audacious  Fitzjames  woman,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Lord  Goldstable  marry  her, 
than  to  suffer  him  to  marry  into  an  honourable 
family,  such  as  ours.  I  understand  Lady  de 
Paddington  perfectly,  whatever  Juliana  may  do. 
She  fancies   that   it  will  be  easier  to  manage 
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a  Lady  Goldstable,  made  out  of  nobody,  than 
to  manage  a  daughter  of  mine !  I  see  through 
it  all,  Dr.  Harrington !" 

"  The  motives  which  you  attribute  to  Lady 
de  Paddington,  my  dear  Lady  Augusta,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  looking  greatly  shocked,  "  are  alike 
treacherous  as  a  friend,  indelicate  as  a  woman, 
iniquitous  as  a  Christian,  and  derogatory  as  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy  !" 

There  was  something  so  soothing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Doctor  in  the  delivery  of  this 
striking  climax,  that,  when  his  wife  modestly 
remarked  in  reply,  that  it  was  very  fortunate 
they  had  already  settled  everything  for  going 
to  Stanton,  for  that,  after  all,  was  the  only 
rational  thing  for  them  to  do,  he  replied,  with 
an  amiable  smile,  and  a  voice  of  the  most  bland 
courtesy : 

"  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  you  will  be 
on  tin;  spot,  Lady  Augusta,  for  it  is  an  affair 
which  evidently  requires  all  your  delicate  tact 
and  admirable  management !" 

"  Why,  yes,  Doctor ;  I  confess  I  think  that  it 
is  quite  as  well  I  should  be  there.  Lady  de 
Paddington  seems  to  forget,"  she  added,  with 
two    or    three    little    mysterious   nods   of   the 
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head,  "  that  there  are  certain  circumstances 
which  ought  to  make  her  a  little  cautious 
how  she  offends  me.  Yes!  it  is  quite  right 
that  we  should  be  on  the  spot  at  once. 
Juliana  is  really  too  silly,  protesting  that  she 
cannot  guess  this  abominable  old  woman's 
motives !" 

"You  are  right,  my  dear!  But  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  in  every  one,  your  powers 
of  mind.  For  instance,  I  must  confess  that 
in  respect  to  James  also,  I  think  she  seems 
to  show  great  want  of  judgment.  What  she 
says  of  his  peculiarities  may  probably  be  all 
very  much  deserved,  and  I  grieve  to  say  it; 
yet  surely  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
in  one  of  the  laity,  and  a  lady  too,  if  she  had 
attended  the  parish  church,  without  meddling 
with  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  pastor.  She 
speaks  too  in  her  letter,  I  see,  of  '  sitting  under 
a  minister?  "  added  the  orthodox  divine,  with 
infinite  disgust.  "  I  do  hope,  Lady  Augusta, 
that  she  has  not  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
into  the  indecency  of  attending  any  dissenting 
place  of  worship?  There  is  no  knowing 
what  she  may  mean  by  the  ambiguous  term 
she  uses — what  does  she  mean  by  a  minister  ? 
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I  do  trust  that  the  deep  humiliation  of  seeing  a 
member  of  my  family  join  the  ranks  of  dissent 
has  not  been  reserved  for  my  old  age !" 

"  These  are  subjects,  my  dear  Doctor,5 *  re- 
turned Lady  Augusta,  very  meekly,  "  on  which, 
is  you  observed  just  now,  it  does  not  become 
one  of  my  sex  to  enter." 

And  with  these  words,  and  with  a  particularly 
submissive  air,  she  left  the  room  to  its  accus- 
tomed stillness,  and  the  Doctor  to  meditate 
himself  to  sleep  again;  while  she  returned  with 
renewed  energy  to  superintend  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  necessarily  preceded  her  departure 
from  town. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  day  on  which  Lady 
Augusta's  letters  to  her  son  and  her  sister 
reached  Stanton  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
gay  and  particularly  happy  Lord  Goldstable 
for  a  social  pic-nic  gathering,  at  a  spot  which 
old  Walter  Harrington  had  mentioned  to  him 
as  one  of  exceeding  beauty,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  Abbey. 

The  invitations  to  this  pic-nic,  as  his  Lord- 
ship chose  to  call  the  banquet,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  spread  at  the  spot  pointed  out 
to  him  by  his  old  friend,  included,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  his  aunt,  Lady  de  Paddington,  and 
her  friend  and  companion,  Mrs.  Fitzjames,    as 
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\\<1]  as  the  Rector  of  Stanton,  and  his  sister, 
and  the  Lady  Juliana  Witherby,  their  aunt. 

When  all  this  was  settled,  and  the  day  fixed, 
Lord  Goldstable,  from  a  movement  of  constitu- 
tional good-nature,  asked  Walter  if  he  did  not 
think  that  old  Mrs.  Cross  and  her  handsome 
daughter  might  like  to  join  the  party  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  was  uttered  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  asked ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  old  Walter 
volunteered  to  walk  over  to  Stanton,  in  order 
to  present  the  invitation  himself  to  his  old  and 
much-respected  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Cross. 

The  evident  delight  with  which  this  honour, 
glory  and  pleasure,  was  accepted  by  both 
mother  and  daughter,  was  quite  sufficiently 
evident  to  repay  the  trouble  the  old  gentle- 
man had  taken,  ten  times  over ;  and  yet,  this 
evident  satisfaction  was  at  an  immeasurable 
distance,  in  point  of  intensity,  from  the  re;il 
feelings  of  delight  which  caused  the  bosom  of 
the  fair  Olivia  to  palpitate,  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
delightful  idea  of  passing  almost  an  entire  day, 
and  it  might  be,  some  portion  of  the  dear  twilight 
hour  also,  in  the  presence  of  that  glorious  and 
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too  fascinating,  though  fearfully  back-sliding 
creature,  the  Rector  of  Stanton. 

There  were,  indeed,  moments  in  which  the 
rapture  with  which  this  idea  inspired  her,  posi- 
tively alarmed  herself;  for  she  had  hitherto 
succeeded  tolerably  well  in  persuading  herself, 
that  her  feelings  respecting  him  had  their 
foundation  and  origin  solely  in  her  ardent 
desire  to  turn  the  steps  of  one  so  excellent 
and  admirable  into  the  way  of  life,  instead  of 
permitting  to  go  on,  as  he  had  unhappily 
began,  groping  darkly  through  the  valley  of 
death. 

And  it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  pious 
persuasion,  that  she  permitted  herself  to  think 
of  him  by  night  and  by  day,  constantly  com- 
forting herself  with  the  delightful  idea,  that 
if  she  gave  all  her  thoughts,  and  all  her 
energies,  to  the  godly  work,  she  should  finally 
succeed  by  "  snatching  this  precious  brand  from 
the  burning." 

This  was  her  favourite  phrase,  and  she  mur- 
mured it  without  ceasing  to  her  own  heart; 
for  it  was  equally  soothing  to  her  tender 
passion  and  her  fervent    piety.     But  when  it 
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happened,  the  night  after  receiving  this  en- 
chanting invitation,  that  she  caught  herself 
whispering  to  her  pillow,  the  unweighed  words : 
"  Oh,  that  dear  darling  brand !"  she  began 
for  the  first  time  to  be  a  little  alarmed  at 
her  own  condition ;  and  secretly  determined, 
that  if  he  offered  her  his  arm  in  walking,  she 
would  decline  it,  unless  it  happened  that  the 
road  was  really  very  rough. 

Nor  while  thus  deliciously  musing,  was  it 
with  any  trifling  degree  of  satisfaction  that  she 
remembered  how  well  she  knew,  poor  girl,  how 
to  make  herself  look  very  nice  in  a  morning- 
dress,  without  laying  out  one  single  farthing. 

Nor  was  her  good  little  mother  at  all  in- 
sensible to  the  pleasure  offered  by  this  good- 
natured  invitation ;  for  she  well  remembered 
taring  eaten  syllabub  in  Bickley  meadow  thirty 
or  more  ago,  when  her  dear  Nathaniel 
Cross  was  Curate  of  Bickley  Parish,  and  when 
they  were  waiting  to  be  married,  till  he  should 
get  a  college  living. 

The  Reverend  James  Harrington  was  also 
exceedingly  well  pleased  at  receiving  the  invi- 
tation. He  liked  the  idea  of  any  opportunity 
of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Gold- 
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stable.  So  near  a  neighbour,  and  so  wealthy  a 
peer,  could  hardly  refuse,  if  he  became  suffi- 
ciently intimate  to  ask  it  of  him,  to  distribute  a 
u  daily  dole"  in  the  good  old  mediaeval  fashion 
— a  dole,  which  should  include  his  own  parish, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  not  more 
than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  arrival 
of  the  invitation,  before  his  imagination  sug- 
gested to  him  the  great  probability  of  his  seeing 
his  church  filled  at  "  matins,"  in  consequence 
of  this  anticipated  "  dole." 

That  Lady  de  Paddington  and  her  fair  friend 
were  well  pleased,  cannot  be  doubted,  because 
they  both  immediately  perceived  that  such  an 
excursion,  if  properly  managed,  could  not  fail  in 
giving  excellent  opportunities  for  pushing  for- 
ward the  business  of  the  drama  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  im- 
portant consideration,  indeed,  they  both  felt  that 
the  scheme  would  have  been  detestable  enough ; 
for  the  old  lady  hated  nothing  so  much  as  being 
put  out  of  her  usual  snug  routine  in  any  way, 
and  the  idea  of  fatigue  of  any  kind  was  positively 
hateful  to  her. 

But  she  had  what  she  and  her  companion 
both  called  "  the  great  object,"  so  much  at  heart, 
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that  no  sacrifice  appeared  too  great  which  had 
the  promotion  of  it  for  its  motive.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james,  too,  though  exceedingly  anxious  that  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  love-making  should 
not  be  lost,  actually  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
shudder;  for  had  she  not  for  hours  together  to 
be  fascinating,  amusing,  and  tender,  while 
enduring  the  direful  bore  of  a  country  scramble, 
with  an  odious  blockhead  making  love  to  her  all 
the  time. 

As  for  poor  Kate,  she  was  much  too  miserable 
to  care  greatly  what  she  did,  or  where  she  went ; 
aly  possible  source  of  satisfaction  from  the 
scheme,  being  that  it  might  enable  her  to  keep 
more  out  of  the  way  of  her  aunt  than  she  found 
it  possible  to  do  at  the  parsonage ;  while  that 
troublesome  old  lady,  on  her  side,  conso  ed  her- 
self for  the  fatigue  which  threatened  her,  by 
remembering  that  the  expedition  would  give  her 
the  best  possible  means  of  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  between  "  that  crea- 
ture" and  Lord  Goldstable,  a  species  of  informa- 
tion which  she  was  particularly  anxious  to 
acquire  before  the  arrival  of  Lady  Augusta. 

As  to  Walter  Harrington,  he  was  always 
ready,  despite  his  age,  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
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scheme  which  had  for  its  object  a  country  expe- 
dition and  the  exploring  some  spot  particularly 
worthy  of  notice. 

And  such,  most  assuredly,  was  the  pretty 
nook  known  by  the  name  of  Bickley  Cell.  But 
on  this  occasion,  he  looked  forward  to  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  visiting  a  scene  which  he  well 
remembered  had  been  a  favourite  with  him 
during  the  rambling  days  of  his  boyhood. 

This  Bickley  Cell  had  been,  in  old  times,  a 
small  priory  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Brandon,  and  in  later  days  had  attained  no 
small  celebrity  among  the  picturesque  scenery- 
hunters  and  pic-nic  fanciers,  from  the  interesting 
and  graceful  ruins  of  the  little  gothic  chapel,  and 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  it.  A 
holy  well,  also,  of  great  repute  in  days  of  yore 
for  its  curative  sanctity,  and  still  renowned  for 
its  limpid  purity,  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
spot,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  wished  to  dine  with 
comfort  and  coffee. 

When  people  are,  like  Gilpin's  spouse,  "  on 
pleasure  bent,"  we  all  know  that  a  very  slight 
attraction  is  sufficient  to  draw  them  afield;  but 
the  beauties  of  Bickley  Cell  were  really  sufficient 
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leesa  it>  visitors  from  the  charge  of  being 
drawn  thither  solely  by  the  hope  of  meeting 
Stradmrg  pie,  champagne,  and  flirtation. 

A  small  stream,  which  took  its  rise  among 
some  hills  a  mile  or  two  to  the  northward, 
I  towards  Bickley  through  a  deep  ravine. 
Immediately  above  the  site  of  the  old  priory, 
the  general  level  of  the  soil  fell  suddenly,  and 
dunged  its  geological  character,  and  the  stream 
having  lost  its  hitherto  tranquil  bed,  took  courage, 
and  reached  the  lower  country  at  one  bold  leap. 

When  the  Benedictines  of  Brandon  inhabited 
Bickley  Priory,  the  waterfall  must  probably 
teen  some  few  feet  higher,  and  some  few  feet 
nearer  their  cell,  so  as  to  have  mingled  its  music 
with  the  notes  of  the  Bickley  sacristan ;  and 
even  now,  though  the  perpendicular  little  cliff 
may  have  receded  some  feet,  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  fall  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
or  thereabouts,  the  never-failing  cascade  is  still 
mar  enough  to  furnish  a  very  harmonious  run- 
nhuj  accompaniment  to  the  chatter  and  laughter 
of  the  frequent  pic-nic  parties  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  spreading  their  gay  banquets  among 
the  picturesque  relics  of  the  old  building. 

The  spot  on   which   those  relics  stood   had 
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been  chosen  by  those  admirably  good  judges, 
the  monks,  in  a  lovely  meadow  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  which  formed  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  district.  Above 
this  boundary,  the  country  was  bare  and  bleak ; 
but  below,  the  whole  expanse,  which  sloped 
gently  towards  the  south,  was  very  richly 
wooded. 

The  situation  of  the  holy  well,  and  the 
little  lady-like  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  wTay 
of  a  near  approach  to  it,  were  not,  perhaps, 
among  the  least  attractive  features  of  this 
favourite  excursion. 

Close  beside  the  waterfall  was  a  huge  natural 
grotto,  or  cave,  which  reached  under  the  cliff  to 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more ;  and 
at  the  further  extremity  of  this  cave  welled 
forth,  from  its  rocky  termination,  a  bright 
stream,  which  was  received  into  a  stone  reser- 
voir of  very  ancient  workmanship,  and  it  was 
this  old  cistern  which  was  honoured  by  the 
appellation  of  the  "  holy  well." 

The  entrance  to  this  grotto  was  the  spot  at 
which  arose  the  difficulty  of  the  excursion.  It 
was  about  half  way  up  the  cliff,  and  the  path 
which  led  up  to  it  was  kept  in  tolerably  good 
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condition ;  but  the  running  stream,  which,  after 
tilling  the  cistern,  had  worn  for  itself  a  channel, 
that  brought  its  waters  to  a  point  where  the\ 
were  merged  in  the  neighbouring  cascade,  had 

meandered  in  its  course  through  the  grotto, 
that  it  had  to  be  crossed  by  a  plank  before  the 
holy  reservoir  could  be  reached. 

Xow  this  plank  was  not  very  wide,  and  was 
generally  rather  wet,  and  rather  slipper}7.  The 
distance,  however,  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
little  water-course,  was  only  a  few  feet,  and 
though  a  tumble  into  the  stream  would  de- 
cidedly have  been  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  from  the  brisk  rate  at  which  it  ran  to 
join  the  larger  one,  no  fatal  accident  was  on 
reeord  as  having  happened  there;  and  the  pic- 
nic party  must  indeed  have  been  badly  arranged, 
;it  which  there  would  not  have  been  a  more 
certain  assurance  of  help  than  there  was  of 
danger  in  passing  to  and  from  the  Holy  Well. 

The  pic-nic,  which  is  at  present  to  be  n  •- 
corded,  was  most  assuredlv  Lord  Goldstable's 
pic-nic,  on  more  than  one  ground  of  ownership. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  have 
ever  entered  into  his  young  Lordship's  unas- 
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sisted  brain  to  conceive  a  project   of  such  bold 
originality. 

In  all  probability,  the  first  birth  of  the  idea 
might  be  traced  to  that  interesting  hour  which, 
if  the  acute  ears  of  the  highly  intelligent  Mrs. 
Limpid  might  be  trusted,  was  passed  tete-a-tete 
by  the  young  nobleman  and  the  lovely  widow, 
in  the  apartment  usually  occupied  by  the  said 
lovely  widow  and  her  faithful  friend,  Lady  de 
Paddington. 

To  a  person  as  highly  intelligent,  and  as 
thoroughly  experienced  as,  notwithstanding  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Fitzjames  certainly  was,  in  ail  the 
mysteries  of  love-making,  the  importance  of  a 
romantic  country  excursion  was  perfectly  well 
understood.  Had  it  been  required  of  her, 
indeed,  she  would  have  been  perfectly  well  able, 
also,  to  set  down,  in  numerical  proportion,  the 
respective  value,  in  this  line,  of  every  occurrence 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  accidents  of 
human  life. 

For  example:  supposing  the  sum  total  of 
one  thousand  to  be  the  amount  required  for  the 
achievement  of  any  given  conquest,  she  would 
systematically   have  set  down  the  relative  value 
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of  every  separate  manoeuvre  somewhat  in  this 
wise: 

First  sight,  under  all  advantages  of  dress, 
one  hundred. 

Under  disadvantage  of  ditto,  but  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  actually  disfiguring,  fifty.  Morn- 
ing occupation,  with  hands  ungloved,  and  hair 
hanging  in  disorder  (nicely  arranged),  fifty. 

Caught  reading  a  newly-arrived  review  (if 
the  chase  be  literary),  twenty-five.  Transcribing 
music,  if  he  be  musical,  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

A  ball  well  lighted,  with  a  good  reposing 
room,  seventy.  Fancy-dress  ditto,  one  hundred 
and  sixty. 

Caught  singing  an  Italian  bravura,  or  a 
French  ballad,  if  you  have  a  voice,  and  he  has 
ears,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

To  be  seen  at  early  church,  if  he  be  a 
Puseyite,  seventy-seven. 

At  an  evening  lecture,  if  he  be  an  Evangelical, 
seventy-seven. 

To  be  seen  darning  stockings,  if  he  be  a  rich 
miser,  one  hundred. 

To  be  seen  embroidering  in  gold  and  seed- 
pearls,  if  he  be  a  poor  elegant,  one  hundred. 

VOL.    III.  k 
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A  pic-nic,  everything  being  coulour  de  rose, 
fifty. 

Ditto  with  a  storm,  seventy-five. 

Ditto  with  a  moon,  and  a  little  dancing  after, 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Ditto  when  matters  are  tolerably  far  advanced 
beforehand,  two  hundred. 

And  so  on,  with  an  infinity  of  items,  every 
one  of  which  would  have  shown  an  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

It  was,  of  course,  this  last  and  longest  re- 
compense that  Mrs.  Fitzjames  anticipated  from 
proposing  this  pic-nic  to  the  spot  that  Mrs.* 
Limpid  had,  as  usual,  boasted  of  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  Lord  Goldstable 
caught  at  the  proposal,  proved  that  he  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  being  enchanted  as  much  as  she  did 
that  of  enchanting. 

But  while  thus  dilating  upon  the  talents  of 
my  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  I  seem  to  be  for- 
getting all  my  other  dramatis  persona,  as  well 
as  the  identical  pic-nic  itself,  which  was  to  bring 
many  of  them  together,  and  prove  worth  two 
hundred  out  of  one  thousand  towards  winning 
the  game  at  which  the  lovely  widow  was  playing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  happened  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bickley 
Priory  pic-nic,  as  I  believe  it  generally  does 
happen  upon  all  similar  occasions,  that  a  good 
d<;il  of  skill  and  manoeuvring  was  put  in 
practice  in  order  to  arrange  the  various  parties 
in  the  different  vehicles  which  were  to  convey 
them,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  content  everybody. 
In  no  case  is  it  very  probable  that  this  benevo- 
lent object  can  be  completely  obtained.  Nor 
could  any  such  perfect  success  be  boasted  of  in 
the  present  instance.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
its  defence  is,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  make  it  better. 

K  2 
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Lord  Goldstable  had  a  very  elegant  little 
double-bodied  phaeton  which  he  intended  to 
drive  himself;  he  had  also  in  his  coach-house  a 
somewhat  lumberous  old  family  coach,  which 
the  young  owner  would  not  have  chosen  to 
drive  himself;  it  was,  however,  in  perfectly 
good  condition,  and  would,  as  his  man  Simpson 
very  sensibly  observed,  be  able,  with  four  good 
posters  before  it,  to  convey  all  the  provender 
with  perfect  convenience,  and  any  four  of  the 
company  beside. 

The  Rector's  gig,  also  driven  by  its  owner, 
would  take  two,  and  thus  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  ten  (for  Lady  de  Paddington  had 
asked,  and  obtained  Lord  Goldstable's  permission 
to  invite  their  agreeable  host,  Dr.  Limpid),  found 
themselves  perfectly  well  accommodated.  This 
arithmetical  process  of  first  reckoning  noses,  and 
then  seats,  was  easily  and  speedily  performed ; 
the  subsequent  one  of  deciding  who  and  who 
were  to  be  together  was  rather  more  difficult, 
but  this  also  was  achieved  at  last. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  point  de  depart 
should  be  the  Rectory,  and  at  the  Rectory  all 
the  party  were  duly  assembled  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  appointed  morning. 
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The  Rector  had,  after  a  good  deal  of  consi- 
deration, made  up  his  mind  so  to  arrange  matters 
as  that  he  should  drive  his  Uncle  Walter  in  his 
gig.  He  felt  that  this  would  give  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  pressing  him  home  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  great 
work  of  re-seating  the  church.  He  also  very 
conscientiously  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
the  same  opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
him  right  upon  some  very  important  items  in 
his  theological  opinions,  a  subject  upon  which 
he  thought  he  had  detected  a  very  lamentable 
degree  of  ignorance  in  this  aged,  but  far  from 
well-instructed  relative. 

Of  course  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Lady 
Juliana  that  her  niece  Kate  should  occupy  the 
somewhat  perilous  elevation  of  the  driving-scat 
of  the  phaeton  beside  Lord  Goldstable ;  while 
she  intended  herself  to  occupy  one  of  the 
luxurious  seats  behind  it. 

Walter  felt  very  strongly  tempted  to  walk 
the  distance,  and  meet  them  at  the  dinner- 
table ;  but  all  these  aspirations  were  doomed  to 
vanish  into  thin  air  by  the  will  of  one  who  was 
wont,  when  she  wished  for  anything,  not  to 
balk   her  wishes  from  any  scruples  about  doing 
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anything  and  everything  within  the  compass  of 
her  power  for  their  gratification. 

It  is  but  waste  of  time  to  mention  to  the 
reader  that  Mrs.  Fitzjames  had  decided  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  herself,  and  no  other,  should 
occupy  the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  beside 
Lord  Goldstable  on  the  driving-seat ;  and  most 
assuredly  his  Lordship  was  perfectly  well  in- 
clined to  vote  that  so  it  should  be ;  but  the 
wily  widow  rightly  judged  that  it  might  not 
be  safe  to  leave  this  very  important  point  solely 
to  his  discretion  and  management.  She,  there- 
fore, with  that  pretty,  playful  air  of  being 
determined  upon  having  her  own  way,  which 
some  beautiful  women  know  so  well  how  to 
assume,  carried  her  point  by  the  aid  of  her 
own  cleverness,  as  she  was  fully  determined 
to  do. 

This  was  not  achieved,  however,  without  a 
little  sharp,  as  well  as  resolute,  manoeuvring. 

The  Rectory  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  before  starting ;  and  Lady  de 
Paddington,  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  and  the  joyous- 
looking  Dr.  Limpid  reached  it  in  the  old  coach, 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  Abbey  to  Dou- 
cham  for  their  accommodation.  Lord  Goldstable 
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and  Walter  arrived  there  also  a  few  minutes 
later  in  the  phaeton. 

The  meeting  of  the  ladies  from  Doucham, 
and  the  ladies  at  the  Rectory,  could  not  be 
expected  to  prove  a  very  cordial  one  on  either 
side.  The  only  external  symptom  of  stiffness, 
however,  was  on  the  part  of  Lady  Juliana, 
whose  reception  of  the  two  Doucham  ladies  was 
about  as  heartily  glacial  as  decorum  could  per- 
mit it  to  be  in  the  house  of  her  nephew,  of 
which,  for  the  time  being,  she  considered 
herself  to  be  in  some  sort  the  mistress. 

iy  de  Paddington's  manner,  in  return,  was 
what  is  not  unfrequently  found  among  the 
scheming  dowagers  of  haut  ton,  whose  long 
hardening  in  the  annealing  furnace  of  fashion- 
able life  has  imparted  to  them  a  sort  of  brazen 
courage,  which  effectually  protects  them  from 
betraying  anything  like  the  embarrassment  of 
shame,  let  their  real  position  be  such  as  to 
produce  it  in  the  most  vehement  degree  in 
persons  of  less  audacious  effrontery. 

The  style  of  Mrs.  Fitzjames's  entrance,  how- 
ever, into  the  Rectory  parlour  would,  to  any  one 
uninitiated  into    the  secrets  of  such  charmers 
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and  their  winning  ways,  have  appeared  to  be 
the  arrival  of  one  fondly  looked  for  among  dear 
friends,  whose  well-known  affection  she  most 
cordially  returned. 

Nothing  could,  in  its  way,  be  more  clever  than 
the  graceful  skill  with  which  she  eluded  the 
risk  of  having  her  proffered  hand  refused  by 
Lady  Juliana ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the 
seeming  haste  of  the  eager  cordiality  with 
which  she  greeted  Kate.  A  smiling,  low,  and 
very  elegant  curtsey  being  in  the  same  moment 
almost  performed  to  Lady  Juliana,  while  she 
simultaneously  uttered,  with  the  same  sort  of 
zealous  empressement : 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  present  your  brother  to 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Harrington.  I  quite  long  to 
know  him ;  for  I  have  heard  of  nothing  else 
since  I  came  to  Doucham  but  of  his  astonishing 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  good  he  is 
doing  here  among  the  people.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
from  what  I  have  already  heard  and  seen  myself, 
that  the  state  of  things  at  Doucham  is  such  as 
greatly  to  require  a  little  real  proper  religion 
somewhere." 

It    was   impossible   to  have  administered  a 
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more  judicious  morsel  of  ecclesiastical  soft 
solder  than  this,  the  materials  for  which  had 
been  picked  up  from  the  local  gossip  of  Mrs. 
Limpid.  Doucham  was,  in  fact,  a  nest  of  low- 
churchmen  and  dissenters  ;  and  the  Rev.  James 
Harrington  was  not  a  man  to  listen  to  such  a 
statement  with  indifference.  He  was,  in  fact, 
so  completely  won  by  the  evidently  orthodox 
words  of  the  fair  stranger,  that  his  evangelical 
aunt  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
make  him  believe  any  evil  report  against  so 
lovely  and  so  right-thinking  a  daughter  of  the 
Church. 

At  that  moment  he  would  assuredly  have 
been  well  contented  to  give  up  the  immediate 
chance  of  leading  both  Walter  and  his  purse  in 
the  right  way,  for  the  satisfaction  of  driving  to 
the  pic-nic  a  lady,  whose  opinions  he  felt  sure 
were  in  such  perfect  accordance  with  his 
uwn. 

He  would,  in  fact,  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  groaning  over  the  theological  delinquencies 
of  Doucham  to  so  charming  and  highly  intel- 
ligent a  listener.  But  this  would  not  have 
■uiied  the  widow  at  all;  so  she  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  the  pretty  little  speech  he  began  about 
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flattering  himself  that  he  was  a  very  safe 
driver.  And  how  should  she,  when  she  was  so 
eagerly  listening  to  something  that  Kate  was 
saying  to  her  aunt  about  cloaks  and  shawls  for 
the  evening  drive  home  ? 

But  if  she  did  not  hear  the  pretty  little 
speech,  it  nevertheless  sufficed  to  put  her  on  the 
alert ;  and  no  sooner  had  Walter  and  Lord 
Goldstable  made  their  appearance,  than  the 
lively  lady  exclaimed,  turning  to  Walter : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington !  do  tell  me  quite 
honestly  now,  do  you  think  I  may  venture? 
Lord  Goldstable  has  made  me  promise  to  sit 
by  him  on  the  driving-seat  of  the  phaeton. 
But  I  am  such  a  sad  nervous  creature." 

"  In  that  case,  Madam,  you  would  certainly 
find  it  more  agreeable  to  go  in  the  coach," 
replied  Walter,  secretly  congratulating  himself 
upon  having  thus  separated  his  foolish  young 
friend  from  the  dangerous  widow  during  the 
drive. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  returned  the  pretty  lady,  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "you  are 
prescribing  what  would  be  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  me,  my  dear  Sir,  than  all  the 
bold  driving  in  the  world.     I  dare  not  sit  in  a 
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close  carriage  this  morning,  for  I  have  a 
headache  that  would  make  it  perfectly  intoler- 
able to  me.  Dr.  Limpid  tells  me  I  must  be  as 
much  in  the  open  air  as  possible.  What  do 
you  say,  dear  Doctor  ?  Which  would  be  worst 
for  me;  the  danger  of  being  driven  by  Lord 
Goldstable,  or  that  of  being  shut  up  for  hours 
in  a  close  carriage  ?  Come,  now,  you  shall 
decide  for  me." 

Dr.  Limpid  was  by  no  means  a  dull  man ; 
and  he  answered,  not  only  promptly,  but  with 
OOnaidmbk  earnestness: 

"  I  very  strongly  advise  you  to  give  up  the 
party  altogether,  dear  lady,  rather  than  go  in 
a  close  carriage.  The  road  is  a  very  safe  one  ; 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  a  drive  in  an 
Open  carriage  will  do  you  more  good  than  any- 
thing." 

"  Well  then,  so  be  it,"  said  she,  turning 
her  eyes  with  a  sunny  smile  on  the  delighted 
Lord  Goldstable  ;  u  and  if  you  do  overturn  poor 
oae  into  a  ditch,  it  would  be  quite  as  well,  or 
rather  better  than  turning  anybody  else  there, 
for  I  know  that  I  am  but  a  useless  sort  of  a 
person." 

What  Lord  Goldstable  said  to  her  in  reply 
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nobody  could  tell,  because  he  stood  very  close 
to  her,  and  spoke  in  a  very  low  whisper. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Cross  had  contrived  to 
place  herself  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
Rector,  and  was  pouring  fourth  with  great 
energy,  and  not  without  some  eloquence,  the 
delight  she  felt  at  the  idea  of  revisiting  the  beau- 
tiful spot  which,  having  seen  once,  she  had 
never  forgotten. 

"  But  I  had  no  one  near  me  then,"  she  said, 
with  great  naivete,  "who  could  give  me  the 
slightest  information  respecting  either  the 
date  or  the  original  extent  of  the  picturesque 
ruins." 

Now  this  was  coming  quite  as  near  to  an 
expression  of  admiration  for  an  "idolatrous 
superstition,"  as  the  safety  of  her  soul  would 
permit  \  nay,  perhaps  it  was  going  rather  farther 
than  her  conscience  perfectly  approved ;  but 
the  temptation  which  beset  her  was  too  strong 
to  resist,  for  wras  it  not  possible,  nay  even 
probable,  that  this  profession  of  ignorance  on 
her  part  might  lead  to  the  wish  of  imparting  a 
little  information  on  his  ?  And  so  perhaps  it 
might  have  done,  had  time  been  given  him  to 
think   about   it;    but  Lord    Goldstable  spared 
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the  doubting  young  man  the  trouble  of  deciding 
between  the  pleasure  of  enlightening  the  mind 
of  handsome  Miss  Cross,  and  the  profit  of 
Coaxing  his  uncle  out  of  money  enough  to 
re-seat  his  church  ;  for  his  Lordship  having  just 
recollected  that  James  was  the  only  young  man 
in  the  party  besides  himself,  and  that  he  could 
not  flirt  with  his  own  sister,  the  good-natured 
youth  determined  that  the  tall  beauty  should  be 
driven  by  the  handsome  young  person  into 
whose  face  she  was  looking  up  so  kindly  ;  and 
he  therefore  stepped  gaily  across  the  room,  and 
said: 

"  Mr.  Harrington,  you  will  give  Miss  Cross 
a  seat  in  your  gig,  won't  you  ?  Your  hear 
what  Dr.  Limpid  says  about  the  open  air  for 
young  ladies.     You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?" 

These  two  questions  were  answered  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  gentleman  and  the  lady. 
The  former  saying,  "  Certainly,  if  Miss  Cross 
will  permit  it,"  and  the  latter  declaring,  with  a 
bright  blush,  that  she  "  Should  like  it  very  much, 
because  she  was  not  at  all  afraid." 

Having  settled  this  point  much  to  his  good- 
natured  heart's  content,  the  young  Amphitryon 
of  the   day   remembered  that   he  had  by   no 
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means  as  yet  done  all  that  his  hospitable  duties 
demanded,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
majority  of  the  party  he  had  brought  together 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  them.  But  the  moment 
he  recollected  this,  he  set  manfully  to  work. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  Lady  Juliana  will 
accept — " 

But  before  he  could  add  another  word, 
Walter,  who  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  glancing 
of  his  Lordship's  eye  from  the  Lady  Juliana 
to  himself,  and  who  was  seized  with  a  strong 
fear  that  he  was  about  to  be  doomed  to  a 
tete-a-tete  with  his  fine  sister-in-law's  fine 
sister,  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  I  want  to  per- 
suade my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Cross,  to  get  into 
the  phaeton  with  me  Goldstable,  that  we  may 
have  a  chat  together  about  old  times,  old 
people,  and  old  places." 

Mrs.  Cross  looked  delighted,  and  ardently 
exclaimed :  "  Oh,  yes  !"  Whereupon,  Lord 
Goldstable  clapped  his  hands  and  cried 
"  Bravo  !"  And  then  added  :  "  Let  us  move 
off  then,"  very  rationally  considering  that  the 
difficult  business  of  dividing  the  company 
among  the  different  equipages  was  concluded 
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as  Kate,  her  aunt,  Lady  de  Paddington,  and 
Dr.  Limpid,  must  perforce  go  in  the  coach, 
as  both  the  other  vehicles  were  disposed  of, 
and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  other  conveyance 
for  them. 

From  the  arrangements  thus  proposed  and 
ratified  there  was,  in  truth,  no  appeal ;  but 
there  were  at  least  two  individuals  of  the 
party  who,  far  from  being  contented,  had  the 
greatest  possible  inclination  to  declare  that 
they  were  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  rather 
not  go.  The  one  of  these,  as  the  reader 
will  readily  divine,  was  Lady  de  Paddington, 
and  the  other,  her  quondam  friend,  the  Lady 
Juliana  Witherby. 

But  they  both  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to 

de,  and  the  two  noble  ladies  stepped  into 
the  carriage  with  feelings  as  little  befitting 
a  friendly  party  of  pleasure  as  it  is  well 
possible  to  imagine. 

As  to  poor  Kate,  she  cared  not  one  single 
sou  where  she  sat,  or  who  were  her  com- 
panions ;  and  as  to  Dr.  Limpid,  he  would 
have  been  well  pleased  anywhere,  for  he  was 
certain  of  enjoying  a  very  good  dinner,  without 
having    any   patients  to  watch  his   manner  of 
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dealing  with  it ;  and  certain  too,  of  "  increasing 
his  connexion,"  by  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
of  making  himself  useful  and  agreeable  as  a 
cicerone. 

To  the  majority  of  the  party,  the  drive  proved 
a  very  pleasant  one.  Mrs.  Fitzjames  was  a 
little  fatigued  by  the  exertions  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  make,  in  order  to  be  rather  more 
fascinating  than  ever;  but  she  was  repaid  for 
it  all  by  Lord  Goldstable's  whispering  in  her 
ear,  as  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  from  the  last 
step  of  the  lofty  carriage :  "  If  I  did  not  think 
we  should  be  married  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  I  should  blow  my  brains  out." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

And  now  they  were  all  seated  round  the 
wreQ-spread  table,  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  to  juxta-position,  as  during  the 
drive.  The  first  vehement  clatter  of  plates, 
knives,  and  glasses  had  subsided,  the  ladies 
had  all  taken  a  glass  of  champagne,  and 
some  of  them  two,  and  the  party  in  general 
began  to  eat  less,  and  talk  more. 

"  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  news  that 
reached  us  this  morning,"  said  the  Rector, 
turning  to  his  Uncle  Walter.  "  My  father 
and  mother  are  coming  down  to  pay  me  a  visit 
on  their  way  to  Glastonbury." 

"  Really  !"    cried   Walter.      "  I    assure   you 
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I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  When  do  you 
expect  them  ?" 

"On  Thursday,  to  a  late  dinner,"  replied 
James. 

"And  your  good  father  and  I  shall  stand 
side  by  side  again  beneath  the  roof  under 
which  we  were  born !  I  like  to  think  of  it, 
James!'5  said  Walter.  "But  I  wish,"  he 
added,  "  that  the  old  manor-house  had  been 
in  a  condition  to  receive  them.  I  should  like 
to  have  had  my  brother  there  for  a  few  days 
at  least." 

"  I  am  sure  I  heartily  wish  you  were  living 
there,  Uncle  Walter,"  returned  James,  with 
great  sincerity ;  for  his  imagination  carried 
him  at  once  to  the  re-opened  gates  of  the 
old  manor-house,  and  daily  doles  and  well- 
attended  matins  again  occurred  to  him  as 
blessings  by  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  "But  I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  "that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  get  into  it 
immediately." 

"  Perhaps  before  they  go,  my  dear  James," 
said  the  kind  old  man,  touched  by  the  evident 
sincerity  with  which  his  nephew   had  spoken, 
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"  perhaps  we  may  be  able,  if  we  set  all  the  tidy 
old  women  in  the  parish  to  work  upon  it  to  get 
the  dust  swept  away.  I  don't  believe  there 
would  be  much  more  required  to  make  it  habit- 
able. We  must  see  about  it,  James,  and  I  must 
consult  old  Margery." 

This  news  was  far  from  being  as  agreeable  to 
all  the  party  as  it  had  been  to  the  venerable 
Squire.  Mrs.  Fitzjames  started  at  hearing  it. 
She  was  annoyed  and  disquieted,  she  hardly 
knew  why.  She  certainly  felt  that  she  had  no 
p  anything  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  Kate. 
She  looked  with  her  bright,  keen  eye  at  the  pale 
and  melancholy  girl  as  she  sat  opposite  to  her  at 
the  table,  and  to  say  truth,  felt  no  more  dread  of 
any  rivalry  in  that  quarter  than  was  inspired  by 
tin  venerable  Mrs.  Cross  who  sat  next  to  her. 
But  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Fitzjames  are  always 
painfully  afraid  of  having  any  very  intelligent 
eyes  fixed  upon  them  while  they  have  any  inte- 
resting affair  going  on,  and  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Augusta  Harrington  were  very  intelligent.  She 
knew  too,  what  peril  there  was  in  every  uewly- 
turncd  leaf  in  the  chapter  of  accidents;  and 
things  were  going  so  particularly  well  with  her 
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just  at  present,  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  she 
should  not  wish  for  any  arrivals  that  might  by 
possibility  derange  their  course. 

Lady  de  Paddington,  too,  was  exceedingly 
annoyed  by  the  intelligence.  She  would  have 
given  her  Brussels  lace  lappets,  dearly  as  she 
valued  them,  could  she  thereby  have  avoided 
coming  in  contact  with  her  dear  friend,  Lady 
Augusta  Harrington,  till  after  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Goldstable  and  Mrs.  Fitzjames  had  taken 
place.  She  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that 
if  she  faithfully  continued  to  bestow  her  import- 
ant patronage  on  the  widow,  she  should  not 
only  ensure  that  fair  "  creature's"  marriage  with 
her  silly,  but  very  ductile  young  relative,  but 
achieve  beforehand  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  future  peeress,  as  would  very  effectively 
improve  her  ow7n  exchequer  for  the  remainder 
of  her  venerable  existence.  And  being  con- 
vinced of  this,  it  would  have  shown  a  degree  of 
weakness  unworthy  the  character  she  had  sus- 
tained through  life,  had  she  shrunk  from  this 
unexpected  encounter  with  her  quondam  ally 
greatly  as  she  disliked  the  idea  of  it. 

Her  decision  upon  the  subject  was  as  rapid 
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as  it  was  valiant.  She  looked  across  the  table 
at  her  beautiful  protegee,  and  at  once  perceived 
that  this  unexpected  news  annoyed  her;  for  the 
v\v  which  had  instantly  sought  hers,  glanced 
from  beneath  a  contracted  brow,  and  all  the 
bright  hilarity  of  the  fair  face  had  vanished. 
But  it  was  restored  again  as  if  by  magic  by  the 
slight  grimace  and  meaning  smile  by  which  her 
glance  was  returned. 

There  was,  moreover,  one  other  individual 
at  table,  whose  gay  laugh  was  converted  into  a 
look  of  dismay  by  the  intelligence,  and  this  was 
poor,  dear,  silly,  good-natured  Lord  Goldstable. 
It  was  not  that  he  in  the  least  degree  feared  any 
impediment  from  the  family  of  Kate,  which 
would  interfere  with  his  present  ardent  love-fit. 
This  was  certainly  no  moment  for  any  such  fear 
on  his  part,  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  love- 
affair  could  be  going  on  more  prosperously  than 
he  was  conscious  his  own  was  doing.  His 
annoyance  arose  solely  from  his  regret  for  having 
permitted  his  cosvardice  and  his  idleness  together 
to  prevent  him  from  keeping  the  promise  he 
had  so  solemnly  given  to  his  venerable  friend 
Walter,  that  hu  would  rescind  his  hasty  and  very 
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imprudent  offer  of  marriage  to  his  niece,  by  a 
letter  to  her  father. 

The  sudden  thought  that  this  disagreeable 
ceremony  of  formal  renunciation  must  now  be 
performed  either  by  writing  or  speaking,  caused 
the  poor  young  man's  face  to  become  scarlet, 
and  such  a  melancholy  change  from  mirth  to 
misery  took  place  in  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, that  Old  Walter's  kind  heart  could  not 
stand  it ;  and  though  he  felt  that  the  naughty 
boy  certainly  deserved  to  be  punished,  rather 
than  pitied,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
which  led  him  to  raise  the  empty  glass  beside  his 
plate,  and  to  cheer  his  repentant  host  by  the  gay 
challenge  :  "  A  glass  of  champagne,  my  Lord  ?" 

This  effort  to  restore  the  mirth  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  certainly  for  a  moment  had  seemed 
on  the  wane,  succeeded  completely.  The  greatly 
comforted  Lord  Goldstable  insisted  upon  it  that 
Walter's  challenge  should  be  considered  as 
general,  and  it  was  so  received  and  duly  ho- 
noured, save  by  little  Mrs.  Cross  and  quiet  Kate. 
But  the  declining  shake  of  the  head  by  which 
the  circulating  flask  was  dismissed,  was  so 
quietly  performed  by  both,  that  the  livelier  part 
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of  the  company  did  not  percieve  it,  which  of 
course  spared  both  the  old  and  the  young 
lady  a  world  of  remonstrance  on  their  social 
deficiencies. 

A  third  glass  of  champagne,  however,  can 
rarely  be  taken  by  the  more  easily  inspired  sex 
without  its  effects  becoming  audible,  if  not 
exactly  visible.  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  equally  charmed 
perhaps  by  the  eloquent  glance  of  Lady  de  Pad- 
dington  and  the  sparkling  draught  which  fol- 
lowed it,  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
propitiate  the  handsome  Rector. 

She  had  perceived  with  that  ready  quickness 
of  perception  with  which  enchanting  women  of 
her  sort  are  always  endowed,  that  the  bit  of 
ecclesiastical  flummery  which  she  had  uttered 
during  her  short  visit  at  the  Rectory,  had  told 
well.  It  was  evident  to  her,  that  it  had  been 
eagerly  Beized,  and  greedily  swallowed,  and  she 
now  felt  herself  in  the  humour  to  follow  up  the 
favourable  effect  she  had  then  produced. 

"  What  a  lovely  spot  this  is  !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm,  and  suffering  her  sparkling- 
eyes  to  fix  themselves,  after  sending  their  up- 
turned glances  round  the  enclosure,  upon  those 
of  the  young  Rector.     "  How  gloriously,  how 
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touchingly  lovely  !  Yet  nature  has  worked  only 
half  the  charm,  the  other  half,  as  we  must  all 
confess,  is  due  to  art.  And  what  an  art  it  then 
was !  What  a  nobly-inspired  ambition  must  it 
have  been  which  could  have  raised  those  mighty 
pillars,  and  turned  those  bold  arches,  that  seem 
to  defy  the  power  of  gravity,  as  if  conscious  of 
some  magic  power  to  resist  it !" 

Mrs.  Fitzjames  had  been  once  taken  by  a 
very  youthful  lover  to  a  lecture,  in  which  Sir 
Isaac's  apple-theory  had  been  pithily  brought 
forward,  and  she  had  a  happy  knack  of  never 
forgetting  anything  that  she  thought  might  be 
brought  into  use  hereafter  with  advantage. 
She  used  the  collection  thus  made,  much  as  a 
patchwork  proficient  does  the  miscellaneous 
treasures  of  her  work-basket,  taking  out  a  scrap, 
and  making  the  most  of  it  whenever  she  found 
a  place  where  she  thinks  it  would  fit.  Her 
present  air  of  knowing  well  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about,  answered  admirably,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Rector  was  concerned,  for  he  looked  both 
delighted  and  surprised. 

"  Those  arches,  my  dear  lady,"  he  replied, 
"  were  indeed  reared  in  the  most  palmy  days  of 
all  that,  is  sublime  and  beautiful;  and  the  ere- 
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ative  power  then  at  work  had  more  than  magic 
in  it.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves,"  he  continued, 
with  an  amiable  and  becoming  smile,  but  with  an 
a>pt  <  t  which  had  withal  a  mixture  of  sublimity 
in  it,  "  let  us  ask  ourselves,  my  dear  Madam, 
why  those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  true  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  why  all 
that  was  then  produced  was  so  truly  noble,  and 
so  truly  tending  to  elevate  the  mind  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  Rector  of  Stanton  were  of 
course  fixed  upon  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Fitzjames, 
and  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Fitzjames  were  of  course 
fixed  on  those  of  the  Rector  of  Stanton  in  return ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
fixed  either  upon  the  one  or  upon  the  other  of 
them ;  but  there  was  only  one  pair,  and  those  were 
in  the  head  of  old  Walter  Harrington,  which 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  thoroughly  understood, 
what  they  looked  at.  Like  a  wise  man  as  he 
was,  he  chose  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  lady  for 
his  study,  and  keenly  did  the  old  man  enjoy  the 
threefold  expression  that  he  found  in  them. 
Expression  number  one,  was  altogether  belong- 
ing to  the  business  of  making  the  Rector  fully 
aware  of  the  excelling  beauty  of  the  said  eyes  ; 
expression    number     two,     was    intended     to 
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express  an  intense  degree  of  interest  in  what 
the  Rector  might  be  about  to  say  ;  and  expres- 
sion number  three,  spoke  plainly  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  old  Walter,  though 
certainly  not  intending  it  at  all,  that  she  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  glorious  subject 
they  were  so  sublimely  discussing. 

"  If  we  seriously  ask  ourselves  this  question," 
resumed  the  Rector,  by  no  means  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  the  whole  of  the  party  were 
listening  to  him,  "  if  we  seriously  and  solemnly 
ask  ourselves  this  question,  the  answer,  per- 
force, must  be  that  it  is  not  because  the  phy- 
sical appliances  possessed  by  the  workers  of 
these  days  were  greater  or  better  than  those 
which  we  have  at  our  command  in  these 
latter  days;  nevertheless,  they  were  indeed 
glorious." 

"  Oh  yes  !  they  were  indeed  glorious,"  she 
replied,  turning  all  the  lustre  of  her  beaming 
eyes  upon  the  greatly  delighted  parson. 
"Would  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  live  in 
those  days  !"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
sensibility. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  Don't  say  that,"  cried  Lord 
Golds  table,  reproachfully,  and  looking  as  if  he 
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did  not  quite  understand  the  lovely  widow's 
style  of  conversation  with  his  reverend,  and 
decidedly  very  handsome  neighbour.  "  You 
forget,  Mrs,  Fitzjames,"  he  added,  with  a 
melancholy  accent,  "that  in  that  case  the  old 
monks  would  be  the  masters  of  Brandon  Abbey 
instead  of  me." 

Then'  was  a  naivete  about  this  tender 
remonstrance  which  tickled  old  Walter  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily. 

Mrs.  Fitzjames,  who  was  considerably  less 
slow  of  comprehension  than  her  adorer,  blushed 
the  colour  of  a  bright  carnation,  and  the  look  she 
darted  at  Walter  might  be  described  as  a  scowl, 
rather  than  a  glance ;  but  he  saw  it  not,  and 
said,  with  a  good-humoured  nod  to  Lord 
Goldstahle  : 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  my  Lord,  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable inconvenience  in  pushing  the  world 
backwards  for  three  hundred  years  ;  and  I 
would  decidedly  not  barter  your  Lordship  as 
I  neighbour,  against  a  society  of  monks. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  think  that 
the  architecture  of  our  reformed  days  does  not 
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equal  in  beauty  the  works  which  were  achieved 
in  that  line  by  the  unreformed.  We  call  those 
ages  dark,  and  dark  enough  they  were  in  many 
respects,  but  certain  it  is  that  our  lights  have 
not  enabled  us  to  raise  such  noble  fabrics  as 
they  did." 

"That  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,"  replied  his  nephew ;  "  and  as  all  our 
material  resources  are  undeniably  more  ample," 
he  continued,  in  a  very  decidedly  triumphant 
tone,  "  and  as  all  our  facilities  for  producing 
such  works  are  incomparably  greater  than 
theirs  were,  what  other  explanation  for  so 
remarkable  a  fact  can  be  assigned,  save  that 
which  I  was  pointing  out  ?" 

The  widow,  who  had  no  sort  of  intention  or 
inclination  to  be  set  aside  or  condemned  to  silence 
by  the  saucy  laughter  of  so  antiquated  and 
quizzable  an  individual  as  old  Walter,  again 
fixed  her  eyes  with  a  pretty,  pensive,  meditative 
air  on  the  face  of  the  Rector,  and  replied  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  so  indeed.  You  are  so  right, 
Mr.  James  Harrington  !  Assuredly  those  arches 
could  never  have  been  built,"  she  added,  with 
an  uplifted  eye,  and  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hand 
directed  towards  them,  "  without  faith ;  oh  !  not 
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without   a   great   deal  of   faith    in — the  Scrip- 
tures." 

The  Rector  looked  a  little  annoyed,  but  Miss 
Cross  looked  absolutely  disgusted.  She  had 
previously  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at  the 
obvious  encroachment  which  this  beautiful 
unknown  was  making  on  what  she  wished  to 
make  a  strict  preserve,  and  she  could  not  retrain 
from  saying,  with  a  bitterness  at  once  feminine 
and  theological : 

'"  You  forget,  Ma'am,  that  the  people  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in 
those  days,  so  it  can't  be  there  that  we  must 
look  for  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  build- 
ing of  these  beautiful,  but  often  Pagan-like 
edifices." 

Mrs.  Fitzjames,  in  return,  bestowed  upon  the 
rustic  damsel  a  thoroughly  fashionable  stare; 
and  then,  with  a  little  smile  expressive  of  a  sort 
of  playful  compassion  at  the  poor  girl's  ig- 
norance, but  with  a  tone  which  was  intended 
effectually  to  put  her  aside,  she  said,  with  a 
look  of  beautiful  intelligence  fixed  upon  the 
Rector : 

"  These  pretty  ruins  are  very  old,  no  doubt ; 
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it  is  quite  certain  they  could  not  be  so  beautiful 
if  they  were  not  so.  But  they  are  not  quite  so 
old  as  the  Bible,  I  believe." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  Mrs.  Fitzjames  ?"  said  wicked 
Walter,  with  a  treacherous  smile. 

It  was  by  no  means  in  his  usual  way  thus  to 
supply  the  rope  with  which  an  entangled  ig- 
noramus might  accomplish  suicide.  But  he 
thought,  very  conscientiously,  that  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james was  not  only  fair  game,  but  that  *he 
might  do  more  good  than  harm  by  leading  her 
to  show  herself  off  a  little. 

The  acute  widow  instantly  felt  conscious  that 
somehow  or  other  she  had  been  quizzed  by  the 
odious  old  man ;  but  she  had  no  intention  to  be 
brow-beat  by  a  half-crazy  old  grey-beard,  and 
she  replied,  with  a  little  scorn,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sparkling  vivacity : 

"  Oh  !  the  Old  Testament  of  course." 

Miss  Cross  opened  her  large  black  eyes  to 
their  widest  extent,  and  fixed  them  on  the  face 
of  Walter.  Kate  stole  at  the  same  moment  a 
half  glance  at  the  old  man,  and  ventured  a  slight 
shake  of  the  head  as  a  reproof  for  his  wicked- 
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It  was  only  to  the  look  of  the  former 
lady,  however,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
reply  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Cross,"  he  said,  "you  look- 
as  if  you  had  never  before  heard  anybody  talk 
of  matters  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  If  thi> 
be  the  case,  you  have  had  better  luck  than  I 
have.  Though  to  be  sure  the  present  case  is 
rather  remarkable." 

Walter  would  never  have  said  this,  or  any- 
thing else  approaching  it  in  severity,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  decidedly 
nefarious  attack  which  the  beautiful  lady  was 
making  upon  his  very  guileless  and  very  helpless 
protege. 

Seeing  her  as  he  saw  her,  and  understanding 
her  object  as  he  understood  it,  he  felt  it  to  be 
I  positive  duty  to  give  her  a  check  whenever  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  widow,  however,  appeared  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  that  what  he  said  had  any  appli- 
cation to  her,  and  she  turned  as  smilingly  as  ever 
to  the  real  business  of  the  hour,  which  not- 
withstanding her  admiration  of  the  Rector's 
good  looks,  she  remembered,  with  very  perfect 
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constancy,  was  the  exerting  all  her  fascinations, 
in  order  to  have  and  to  hold  the  luckless  boy 
at  her  side,  and  everything  that  belonged  to 
him. 

Nor  had  she,  on  returning  to  this  her  vowed 
duty,  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  her  recent 
blunder,  if  she  had  made  one,  had  produced 
any  mischievous  effect  on  him,  for  he  greeted 
the  renewed  glances  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
soft  dimples  of  her  smiles,  with  unmitigated 
delight. 

But  the  Rector  was  not  to  be  unhorsed  from 
his  favourite  hobby  by  the  discomfiture  of  an 
ally,  whom  it  was  certainly  not  his  intention  to 
accept  as  an  authorised  advocate  of  his  cause. 
He  therefore  resumed  the  conversation,  by 
addressing  his  uncle. 

"  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying,  my 
dear  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "  I  really  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  cause  you  can  hit  upon  to  assign 
for  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  mediaeval 
church  architecture  over  that  of  modern  times, 
if  you  do  not  find  it  in  the  purity  and  intensity 
of  the  genuine  Church  spirit  by  which  society- 
was  then  animated,  and,  as  I  may  say,  inspired. 
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Most  emphatically,  and  most  truly  might  those 
gnated  as  ages  of  faith,  and,  in 
lamentable  contradistinction  to  the  rank  ma- 
terialism amidst  which  we  live,  as  spiritual 
ages." 

"  Your  question,  my  dear  James,"  replied  his 
urn -le,  "  is  one  which  has  often  occurred  to  my 
own  mind  ;  but  my  meditations  on  it  have  led 
me  to  a  conclusion  which  I  fear  may  startle.' 
you,  for  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  your 
own.  It  is  my  conviction,  James,  that  if  the 
question  were  philosophically  analyzed,  it  would 
be  found  that  it  is  precisely  because  we  are 
more  spiritual-minded  than  our  forefathers  that 
we  no  longer  rear  such  magnificent  fabrics,  and 
not  because  we  are  less  so." 

The  astonished  Rector  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, being  too  completely  dismayed  by  so 
monstrous  a  proposition  to  find  ready  words  to 
an>wcr  it ;  but  then  he  said : 

"  I  must  confess,  Sir,  that  your  paradox  is 
not  only  startling,  but  so  wholly  incompre- 
hensible to  me  that  I-  have  no  conception  of 
your  meaning." 

"  Well,  my  dear  James,"  replied  the  old  man, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  I  have  no  parti- 
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cular  wish  to  dogmatize  on  so  grave  a  subject 
at  so  gay  a  moment ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  in  a 
very  few  words,  how  the  matter  strikes  me.  I 
have  little,  or  rather  no  doubt,  but  that  struc- 
tures equal  or  superior  to  any  of  those  which 
we  so  much  admire,  might  be  raised  at  the 
present  day,  provided  only  that  the  requisite 
funds  were  forthcoming." 

"  Well,  Sir  !"  cried  James,  triumphantly, 
"  you  surely  have  mistaken  your  brief,  as  a 
celebrated  barrister  is  once  said  to  have  done, 
and  are  advancing  directly  to  my  conclusion, 
instead  of  to  your  own.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising  such  edifices. 
But  why  are  not  the  funds  forthcoming  ?" 

"  Why  are  not  the  funds  forthcoming  ?"  re- 
turned the  old  man.  "  Ay,  James,  that  is, 
indeed,  the  question.  During  your  favourite 
ages  of  faith,  people  of  all  sorts,  old  men  and 
maidens,  young  men  and  children — ay,  and  old 
women,  too,  who  by  no  means  ought  to  be  left 
out  —  all  eagerly  contributed  their  substance, 
and  their  power,  and  energy,  in  various  ways  to 
the  great  work  of  rearing  magnificent  churches, 
and  filling  them  with  costly  decorations,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  their  piety  as  a  claim  to  eternal 
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reward.  But  the  reformed  worshippers  of  latter 
days  take  a  different  view  of  the  investment. 
People  of  all  classes  would  still  willingly  contri- 
bute their  substance  and  their  energy  to  the 
achievement  of  vast  and  sublime  works,  only 
they  wish  first  to  know  what  percentage  of 
interest  they  would  receive  in  return.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  Gothic  cathedrals 
would  be  springing  up  in  all  directions,  if  it 
could  only  be  ascertained  that  there  would  be  a 
return  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  money  expended 
on  them." 

"  Once  again,  my  dear  uncle,"  returned 
James,  "  I  cannot  help  saying  that  if  I  were 
arguing  in  support  of  my  own  opinion,  I  could 
not  do  it  so  ably  as  you  are  now  doing  it  for 
me." 

"  Have  a  moment  of  further  patience  with 
me,  my  dear  fellow.  We  shall  soon  reach  the 
point  at  which  our  roads  diverge ;  and  after 
that,  I  believe  you  will  find  that  they  proceed 
diametrically  right  and  left,"  returned  Walter. 

"  WTe  appear  to  agree  in  thinking  that  the 

u  why  people  do  not  build  many  cathedrals 

now-a-days  is,  because  they  do  not  perceive  that 

tin  \  will  get  a  good  remuneration  for  money  so 
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invested.  That  they  did  during  the  ages  of 
faith  believe  that  they  should  receive  a  rich 
return  for  money  so  invested,  you  do  not  doubt, 
nor  I  either.  Nor  can  we  either  of  us  reasonably 
deny  that  no  degree  of  worldly  wisdom  could 
suggest  a  more  profitable  investment  for  super- 
fluous, wealth  than  the  purchasing  an  eternal 
annuity  of  heavenly  beatitude.  Let  a  prudent 
capitalist  be  made  practically  to  believe  that  he 
can  make  his  money  available  to  such  a  purpose 
by  expending  it  in  building  churches,  and  the 
work  would  begin  forthwith.  But  the  present 
age  refuses,  for  the  most  part,  to  believe  that 
man  can  enter  into  any  such  compact  with  his 
Maker ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  think  his 
refusal  indicates  a  much  higher  degree  of  spi- 
rituality, and  a  much  more  sublime  appreciation 
of  things  unseen,  than  can  possibly  be  shown  by 
accordance  with  the  contrary  principle.' - 

"  You  are  now  entering  tupon  ground,  Sir, 
where  it  is  impossible  I  should  follow  you," 
replied  James,  hastily,  and  with  a  visible  aug- 
mentation of  colour.  "  I  dare  not  listen  to 
you,  Sir.  Your  arguments  evidently  tend  to 
an  abyss  of  heresy  that  I  dread  to  contem- 
plate, and  would  embrace  consequences  which 
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I  am  able  dimly  to  perceive  through  the  mists 
of  your  sophisms,  but  which  I  would  really 
rather  not  approach  more  nearly." 

"  And  I,  my  dear  nephew,"  replied  the  old 
man,  mildly,  "  cannot  see  that  good  can  ari$e 
from  discussion  with  one  w7ho  dreads  to  follow 
wherever  a  conscientious  wish  to  discover  truth 
may  lead  him.  Moreover,  I  readily  admit,"  he 
add(  (1,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  that  this  is  not  exactly 
the  fitting  time  and  place  for  such  a  discussion. 
Will  you  take  a  glass  of  champagne  with  such 
an  unorthodox  old  fellow  as  your  uncle  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied 
James,  almost  as  cordially  as  if  he  had  been  so 
challenged  by  the  most  Puseyistic  bishop  on 
the  bench  ;  "  and  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  added, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  his 
pious  spirit  to  so  very  tolerant  an  act,  "  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  if  you  would  only  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church — " 

"  At  Stanton,  or  at  Doucham,  my  dear  boy, 
shall  it  be?"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
merry  eye.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "as  I 
think  we  have  all  done  dinner,  I  propose  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
perilous  passage  to  the  holy   well.      But  you 
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must  not  mistake  what  I  have  been  saying  to 
you,  James,"  said  Walter,  drawing  near  his 
nephew,  and  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on 
his  shoulder.  "  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I 
am  second  to  any  in  my  veneration  of  the  holy 
feeling,  which  has  often  caused  such  temples  as 
this  has  been,  to  rear  their  bold  columns  towards 
the  sky,  or  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  value 
of  their  spiritual  use.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  age  is  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of 
this,  and  will  continue  to  do,  as  intellectual  and 
truly  spiritual  culture  increases." 

No  sooner  had  old  Walter  risen,  than  Lord 
Goldstable  was  on  his  feet  also. 

"  Now  then  for  our  beautiful  romantic  walk," 
he  cried ;  "I  am  longing  for  the  delightful 
grotto  that  the  Doctor  talks  about." 

When  Lord  Goldstable  rose,  of  course  every- 
body else  rose  also  ;  and  scarfs  wTere  resumed, 
and  parasols  sought  for,  with  every  appearance 
of  eager  interest  in  the  proposed  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  zeal, 
the  proposition  of  visiting  the  holy  well 
was  not  acccepted  unanimously.  They  all  rose 
indeed,  and  all  the  ladies  appeared  to  prepare 
themselves  for  walking  ;  but  Lady  de  Padding- 
ton  said  something  about  damp,  and  about 
catching  one's  death  from  cold  in  those  wild, 
>trange  underground  sort  of  places. 

Litttle  Mrs.  Cross  had  visited  the  holy  well 
a  great  many  long  years  ago,  but  she  remem- 
bered it  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday ; 
and  she  thought,  and  said,  that  the  air  of  the 
grotto  would  certainly  do  no  good  to  her 
rheumatism. 
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Lady  Juliana  candidly  confessed  that,  for  her 
part,  she  had  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
memorials  of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and 
that,  in  her  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  to  let  them  sink  into  oblivion  and  be 
forgotten,  instead  of  making  them  a  show. 

Dr.  Limpid,  although  assuring  these  three 
ladies  that  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  either 
damp  or  draught,  provided  they  would  only  be 
faithful  to  cold  water,  nevertheless  very  politely 
volunteered  to  remain  with  them  during  the 
absence  of  the  rest  of  the  party  on  this  explor- 
ing expedition.  This  offer  was  accepted  as 
civilly  as  it  was  made ;  and  the  separation  of 
the  two  squadrons  immediately  took  place. 

Old  Walter,  who  never  missed  any  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  anything,  and  who  on  the 
present  occasion  was  especially  anxious  to  exa- 
mine the  changes  the  action  of  the  well-remem- 
bered stream  had  made  in  the  spot  since  he 
had  last  seen  it,  was  the  first  to  step  forward  in 
the  right  direction ;  and  Kate,  who  was  ever 
well  pleased  to  look  at  anything  when  her  uncle 
was  showman,  looked  at  him  with  almost  one 
of  her  usual  smiles,  as  she  took  his  arm.  The 
Rector,  who  had  of  course  much  too  sincere  a 
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veneration  for  Saint  Bridget  to  fail  in  visiting 
her  holy  well  whenever  a  favourable  occasion  for 
doing  so  offered,  was  more  than  usually  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  felt  eager  to  recount 
the  legend  to  any  one  whose  ear  he  felt  con- 
scious he  could  command  so  completely  as  that 
of  the  fair  Olivia ;  and  the  fair  Olivia  was  too 
much  delighted  by  the  offer  of  his  escort  and 
his  arm  during  the  expedition,  to  listen  to  any 
scruples  of  conscience  concerning  the  probably 
superstitious  turn  of  his  conversation,  and  con- 
tinued to  satisfy  the  inward  monitor  by  the 
ever-present  consideration,  that  her  only  chance 
of  ultimately  saving  him,  was  by  first  making 
him  her  own  for  ever  and  at  all  hazards. 

As  to  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  she  really  manifested 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  of  that  first  of  duties 
— namely,  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  herself, 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  she  obeyed  the  signal 
to  move  ;  for  she  had  made  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  really  felt  exceedingly  comfortable  where 
she  was;  whereas  the  exertion  she  was  now 
called  upon  to  make,  was  in  every  way  dis- 
ul  to  her.  She  bated  a  country  walk 
beyond  all  things ;  and  the  having  to  listen  and 
respond  to  all  the  wearisome  ardours   of  Lord 
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Goldstable's  tender  passion  was  a  bore  of  the 
most  ponderous  quality.  But  no  price  was  too 
great  to  pay  for  the  glory  of  becoming  a  wealthy 
peeress ;  and  radiant  was  the  smile  with  which 
she  started  up  to  encounter  all  the  promised 
perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were  to  throw 
her  upon  the  masculine  protection  of  the  silly 
boy  who  was  of  course  to  be  her  escort.  She 
detested  the  idea  of  going  into  the  nasty,  damp, 
dirty  hole  that  had  been  described  to  her ;  but 
the  nicest  observer  would  have  failed  to  detect 
any  trace  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  tone  with 
which  she  exclaimed : 

"Oh!  I  shall  so  like  it!" 

Lord  Goldstable's  delight  was  quite  as 
genuine  as  hers  was  false ;  and  the  gentle 
pressure  with  which  she  returned  the  ardent 
grasp  with  which  he  took  possession  of  her  arm, 
would  have  convinced  him  that  he  was  fondly 
beloved,  even  if  he  had  not  been  tolerably  sure 
of  it  before.  So  while  the  oddly  composed 
group  of  the  three  elder  ladies,  and  Dr.  Limpid, 
remained  sitting,  and  perhaps  dosing,  under  the 
shade  and  shelter  of  the  old  Priory  wall,  the 
three  pair,  composed  of  Walter  and  Kate, 
Lord  Goldstable  and  the  widow,  and  the  Rector 
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and  Miss  Cross,  sallied  forth  on  their  romantic 
expedition. 

"  Was  it  not  awful,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said 
the  handsome  Olivia,  as  they  energetically 
stepped  forward  in  the  van  of  the  party,  "  was 
it  not  really  awful  to  listen  to  the  soul-destroy- 
ing ignorance  displayed  by  that  presumptuous 
lady  from  Doucham  ?  I  really  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  in  these  latter  days  any  Christian 
could  be  so  profoundly  ignorant." 

"  Ignorant  certainly,"  replied  the  Rector ; 
"  yet,  nevertheless,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  toleration,  "she  seemed  inclined  to  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,"  replied  James, 
who  belonged  to  that  class  of  teachers  who  have 
far  more  indulgence  for  ignorance  linked  with 
submission,  than  for  information  if  allied  to 
independence.  "But,  as  I  was  telling  you," 
he  resumed,  "she  received  the  veil  from  the 
nephew  of  St.  Patrick." 

"  What  did  she  receive  ?"  asked  Miss  Cross, 
opening  her  fine  eyes,  as  she  looked  up  to 
him  with  an  expression  of  extreme  astonish- 
ment. 

"  She  received  the  veil,"  replied  the  Rector, 
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gravely.      "You    know    the    meaning    of  that 
phrase,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  certainly  I  do.  But  of  whom 
were  you  speaking  ?"  returned  the  lady. 

"  Of  the  holy  Saint  Bridget/'  he  replied,  a 
little  stiffly.  "  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  particulars  of  her  singularly 
interesting  history." 

"  Oh  yes  !  indeed  I  should.  For  I  am  very 
fond  of  history,"  returned  poor  Olivia,  colour- 
ing vehemently  from  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  within  her  between  her  religion  and 
her  love. 

"  Saint  Bridget's  story  is  a  highly  suggestive 
one,"  replied  James,  a  good  deal  mollified  by 
the  evident  eagerness  of  her  wish  to  listen  to 
him.  "  Saint  Bridget,  Miss  Olivia,  became  supe- 
rior of  a  little  knot  of  holy  women  who  wished 
to  devote  themselves  to  religion  under  her 
guidance ;  and  she  constructed  a  small  cell 
under  the  shelter  of  a  majestic  oak,  which  grew 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  she 
was  born.  The  spot  was  thence  called  kill  dara, 
or  the  cell  of  the  oak,  a  name  retained  to  the 
present  day  by  the  town  of  Kildare,  which,  in 
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process  of  time,  arose  round  the  site  of  the 
nunnery." 

"  And  is  it  known  what  connexion  there  was 
between  this  Irish  Saint  and  the  well  here, 
which  is  called  by  her  name  ?"  said  Olivia. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  any  legend  has  been 
preserved,"  he  replied ;  "  but,  in  all  probability, 
some  relic — it  may  even  have  been  one  of  her 
holy  bones — must  have  found  its  way  hither ; 
and  being  deposited  where  the  well  rises,  may 
have  been  found  to  perform  miracles.  Saint 
Bridget  is  known  to  have  been  very  powerful 
in  working  miracles,"  he  added,  with  a  simple 
matter-of-fact  air,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
a  well-known  event  which  had  occurred  the  day 
before. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington !"  cried  the  sorely- 
tried  Olivia,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Of  course  they  were  duly  examined  into, 
and  satisfactorily  proved  at  the  time  of  her 
canonization,"  rejoined  the  Rector,  exactly  in 
the  tone  he  might  have  used,  if  speaking  of  one 
who  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  or  inno- 
cent, at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Meanwhile,  Walter  and  Kate,  who  followed 
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next  in  the  line  of  march,  were  engaged  on  a 
little  lecture  on  geology,  which  the  old  man 
probably  thought  was  a  safer  theme,  notwith- 
standing all  the  dangers  of  infidelity  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  than  anything  connected 
with  the  sad  subject,  which,  in  truth,  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  both. 

Taking  his  text  from  the  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  the  action  of  the  Bickley  stream 
within  the  period  of  his  own  memory,  old 
Walter  pointed  out  to  his  attentive  listener  the 
great  part  which  the  incessant  labourer,  water, 
played  in  the  arrangement  and  fashioning  of 
our  globe. 

"  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  is  it  not,  my  Kate, 
that  all  the  myriad  tons  of  soil  composing  the 
rich  plain  that  stretches  away  yonder  with  such 
glorious  fertility,  have  been  carried  atom  by 
atom,  from  the  hills  in  front  of  us  ?"  said  the 
meditative  old  man. 

"  There  are  very  few  things  which  excite  so 
agreeable  a  state  of  mind,"  replied  Kate,  "  as 
the  being  able  to  trace  the  great  and  universal 
operations  of  nature  with  the  certainty  afforded 
by  common  sense.     When  we  are  so  occupied, 
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we  feel  that  we  ourselves  assuredly  do  hold  an 
exalted  place  among  created  things.  But  these 
waters,  I  presume,  uncle,  arc  not  the  only 
agents  in  this  vast  operation  ?" 

"  It  is  rarely,  if  ever  the  case,"  replied 
Walter,  "  that  any  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
whether  sublime  from  their  stupendous  immen- 
sity, or  astonishing  from  their  marvellously 
delicate  minuteness,  are  effected  by  one  operat- 
ing agent.  In  such  geological  changes  as  that 
before  us,  not  a  frost  or  thaw  occurs,  not  a  grass 
or  lichen  germinates  on  those  hills,  without  pre- 
paring and  helping  forward  the  work  of  their 
disintegration.  The  beautiful  harmony,  which 
a  little  observation  will  enable  us  to  trace 
through  the  infinitely  diversified  operations  of 
nature,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  irre- 
ustihk  sources  of  adoration  to  the  Divine 
Creator." 

And  so  they  talked,  till  they  almost  forgot 
the  companions  of  their  walk,  and  the  object 
of  it. 

The  conversation  of  the  third  couple  offered 
mother  variety.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
in  this  case  also  the  gentleman  talked  of  adora- 
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tion  to  his  companion ;  but  it  was  of  a  kind 
quite  different  from  that  discussed  either  by 
the  philosophical  Walter,  or  his  ecclesiastical 
nephew.  The  discourse  of  Lord  Goldstable 
and  Mrs.  Fitzjames  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal 
interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  little  adventures 
occasioned  by  the  heedless  stepping  of  the  lady, 
and  the  impassioned  eagerness  of  the  gentleman 
in  assisting  her ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
dangerous  little  accidents,  the  delighted  youth 
declared  again  and  again,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  sincerity,  that  he  had  never  enjoyed 
a  walk  so  much  in  his  whole  life — "  No, 
never  !" 

His  fair  companion  also  had  formed  an 
opinion  equally  decided  upon  the  pleasures  of 
the  expedition.  She  felt  convinced  at  the  very 
bottom  of  her  heart,  that  no  woman  had  ever 
made  so  detestable  an  excursion,  or  been  made 
love  to  by  such  a  booby  and  bore  as  her  com- 
panion. But,  nevertheless,  her  resolute  pur- 
pose was  not  changed,  nor  did  her  courage — 
her  noble  courage — give  way.  She  could  still 
"  smile  and  smile ;"  and  so  she  did,  till  the 
poor,  guileless  boy  felt  persuaded  that  she  was 
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quite  as  much  delighted,  and  quite  as  much  in 
love  as  himself. 

And  in  this  manner  the  tripartite  company 
passed  under  the  dripping  ledge  of  rock,  which 
formed  the  roof  of  the  grotto.  Walter  talked 
geology,  James  talked  legendary  lore,  and  Lord 
Goldstable  whispered  soft  things,  till  at  length 
Mrs.  Fitzjames,  thinking  she  had  fully  accom 
pHshed  the  task  she  had  set  herself,  began  to 
express  some  very  serious  fears,  that  the  damp 
of  the  grotto  might  cause  her  death. 

The  agitation  of  poor  Lord  Goldstable  at 
hearing  these  terrible  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
sweetly  resigned  gentleness,  was  very  vehement 
indeed ;  and  hastily  declaring  that  he  wished  the 
holy  well,  which,  though  it  was  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  cavern  they  had  safely  reached, 
at  the  devil,  he  said  they  must  instantly  turn 
back,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  pair  of  idle 
urchins,  who  had  been  stationed  to  frighten 
away  the  crows  from  a  neighbouring  corn-field, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
folks at  the  Priory,  and  had  quitted  their  post, 
in  order  to  follow  them  at  a  respectful  distance, 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  splendid  sixpence,  as 
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a  reward  for  their  services  as  ciceroni  at  the 
legendary  precincts  of  the  holy  well. 

Opportunities  of  this  sort  were  by  no  means 
of  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  young  chroniclers  had  taught  them  that 
their  services  were,  for  the  most  part,  welcomely 
received,  when  offered  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  grotto ;  but  that  they  were  pretty  regularly 
pooh-pooh' d  away,  if  they  bothered  the  gay 
folks  as  they  walked  towards  it. 

On  the  present  occasion,  they  had  hung 
back,  and  in  fact  kept  out  of  sight  till  they 
had  seen  the  whole  party  cross  the  plan]*, 
which  served  as  a  bridge  over  the  little  rapid 
stream,  which,  having  overflowed  the  holy 
cistern,  had  worn  for  itself  a  channel,  which  led 
it  to  join  the  waterfall,  as  before  described. 
The  two  unseen  attendants  of  the  party  had 
permitted  the  three  gentlemen  to  hand  the 
-  three  ladies  over  the  plank  before  they  them- 
selves entered  the  grotto ;  but  this  passage 
being  accomplished,  the  two  boys  rushed 
eagerly  forward,  each  of  them  eager  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  party,  and  foremost  in  proffering 
the  services  for  which  they  hoped  to  be  paid. 
But  while   thus  jostling  each  other,  the  fore- 
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most  of  the  two  managed  to  strike  his  clouted 
shoon  against  the  plank  with  such  violence,  that 
he  dislodged  it  from  its  narrow  holding  on  the 
bank,  and  caused  it  to  fall  with  rather  an  appall- 
ing splash  into  the  stream.  The  boys,  who 
were  lucky  in  escaping  the  same  fate  themselves, 
instantly  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  back  to 
their  forsaken  post  in  the  corn-field,  steadfastly 
determined  to  ignore  the  whole  business,  should 
any  inquiry  into  the  matter  be  made. 

It  was  with  no  small  dismay  that  the  party 
heard  the  sound  of  the  falling  plank  at  the  very 
moment  that,  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james's  wish,  they  had  turned  away  from  the 
well,  in  order  to  leave  the  grotto  with  as  little 
delay  as  might  be;  and  upon  reaching  the 
stream,  and  perceiving  that  their  retreat  was 
1 1  hi-  suddenly  cut  off,  the  wish  that  they  were 
all  safely  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  said  grotto 
<<rt;iinly  Ixcame  general,  though  varying  in 
The  width  of  the  little  stream  did  not 
I  tour  feet,  perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  ; 
but  the  banks  were  on  both  sides  wet  and  slip- 
and  the  light  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
permit  a  very  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
pound     Had  it  not  been  for  this  obscurity, 

N  2 
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there  would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  a  firm  foot,  and  a  sure  eye,  being  all 
that  was  necessary  to  ensure  a  safe  arrival  on 
the  further  side.  Olivia  Cross  and  the  Rector 
were  the  first  of  the  party  who  reached  the 
spot. 

"  There  has  been  an  awkward  accident  here, 
Miss  Cross,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  with 
rather  a  blank  air  at  the  unbridged  stream  before 
them.  "  I  could  cross  easily  enough  myself,  1 
dare  say  ;  but  really  I  do  not  see  how  the  ladies 
are  to  manage." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  Mr.  Harrington  !"  cried 
the  eager  Olivia,  gaily,  "  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid.  Let  me  go  first,  shall  I  ?  When  I  am 
across,  I'll  stretch  out  my  hand  to  you.  Let 
me,  will  you  ?  I  am  quite  sure  of  myself  at 
this  sort  of  work." 

"  Oh,  Heaven !  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?" 
screamed  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  in  the  most  vehement 
agitation.  "  Oh,  Edward,"  she  softly  mur- 
mured in  the  ear  of  Lord  Goldstable,  "  all  escape 
is  cut  off,  and  we  shall  perish  by  famine  in  this 
dreadful  spot.  At  all  events,  my  own  Edward, 
we  shall  perish  together !"  she  added,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  together, 
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in  her  affectionate  interpretation  of  the  word, 
signified  as  one,  so  closely  did  she  cling  to  him 
as  she  uttered  it. 

"  Well,  but,  Sophia  dearest,  I  can  jump,"  re- 
plied the  brave  young  nobleman.  "  I  am  a  mon- 
strous good  jumper — I  am,  upon  my  word  and 
honour — and  I  would  jump  over  anything  in  the 
world  to  save  you,  my  dear,  beautiful  Sophia ! 
And  so  here  goes !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  gently 
shook  her  off,  and  put  himself  in  act  to  spring. 
But  his  Sophia  had  no  notion  of  being  treated 
in  that  mater-of-fact  sort  of  style,  and  clutched 
him  tightly  in  her  arms,  uttering  at  the  same 
moment  a  shriek  that  made  the  vault  of  the 
cavern  ring  again. 

"  What  a  fine  echo !"  said  Walter,  drily, 
while  approaching  with  Kate  to  the  point  where 
they  had  left  the  plank,  and  reaching  it  just  as 
the  magnificent  scream  of  the  beautiful  lady  had 
ceased  to  vibrate.  "  I  wonder  who  has  been  so 
mischievous  as  to  breakdown  our  bridge  behind 
us?"  he  added,  laughing.  "  Some  wicked  wag, 
I  trow.  Do  you  think  you  can  skip  across  it, 
Kate?" 

"  Oh  yes,  very  easily,"  she  replied.     "  But 
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I  should  like  you  to  skip  across  first,  Uncle 
Walter,  that  you  may  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
steady  me  on  my  arrival,  for  the  bank  on  the 
other  side  looks  wet  and  slippery." 

Walter  nodded  his  head,  and  placing  his 
stout  stick  firmly  on  the  edge,  and  with  a 
movement,  that  was  half  a  jump  and  half  a 
stride,  was  in  an  instant  on  the  other  side ;  and 
then,  rendering  his  position  firm,  despite  the 
mud,  by  means  of  grasping  with  his  left  hand 
the  corner  of  a  rock  very  conveniently  within 
reach,  he  stretched  his  right  out  to  meet  that  of 
Kate,  who  with  that  assistance  made  her  transit 
to  the  other  side  with  a  movement  as  fearless  as 
his  own. 

"  Well  done,  Kate  !"  cried  the  old  man,  gaily. 
"And  now,  ladies,  what  can  I  do  for  you ? 
Shall  we  send  men  with  ropes  and  planks  from 
the  village  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  you  can  play 
at  '  follow  the  leader  ?'  Come,  Miss  Olivia  ! 
I  suspect  that  if  you  had  been  alone,  you  would 
have  found  your  way  across  long  since." 

"  If  Miss  Cross  is  really  not  afraid,"  said 
the  Rector,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  pass 
her  across  as  safely  as  you  did  my  sister." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  not  the  least  afraid,  if  Mr.  James 
Harrington  will  give  me  his  hand,"  said  poor 
Olivia,  with  a  hlush. 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Miss  Olivia,"  replied  the 
Rector,  leaping  across  as  he  spoke ;  and  then 
following  his  uncled  example,  by  grasping  the 
jutting  crag,  he  stretched  across  his  other  hand 
to  meet  that  of  his  long-legged  companion. 
But  Olivia,  animated  by  the  energy  which  cha- 
racterised all  her  movements,  immediately  made 
so  vigorous  a  spring  towards  the  gentleman, 
that  the  momentum  imparted  to  her  person  not 
only  sufficed  to  carry  it  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  little  stream,  but  completely  to  overpower 
the  resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the  person  of 
the  well-grown,  but  not  very  stoutly-built,  young 
clergyman ;  and  the  bank  being  very  slippery, 
they  both  lost  their  footing,  and  measured  their 
nearly  equal  length  upon  the  ground. 

Olivia  was  the  first  to  recover  her  feet,  and 
then  eagerly  offered  her  hand  to  assist  the 
prostrate  Rector  to  rise.  He  declined  this 
assistance  by  uttering,  as  he  rose  without  it, 
"  Thank  you,"  in  rather  a  ceremonious  accent, 
the  coldness  of  which  was  greatly  more  chilling 
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than  the  wet  mud  to  the  feelings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Olivia.  However,  upon  the  whole,  the 
young  man  behaved  very  well,  for  he  too  was 
exceedingly  mortified ;  his  dignity,  as  a  priest, 
having  been  as  painfully  wounded  by  his  tumble, 
as  her  vanity,  as  a  woman,  by  his  cold  reception 
of  her  proffered  aid ;  so  that  there  was  some 
merit  in  the  effort  which  enabled  him  to  say, 
in  about  a  minute  after  he  had  recovered  his 
feet : 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,  Miss 
Cross  m 

"  Vaulting  ambition  hath  o'erleaped,  not  only 
itself,  but  you  into  the  bargain,  James,"  said 
Walter,  laughing.  "  But  never  mind,  you  will 
neither  of  you  be  the  worse  for  the  adventure 
half  an  hour  hence.  A  little  of  this  pleasant 
sunshine  that  we  have  got  back  to,  and  a  touch 
of  a  clothes-brush,  will  soon  set  all  to  rights 
again." 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  Lord  Goldstable  and 
Mrs.  Fitzjames  were  left  alone  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  gap. 

"  Do  you  think,  dearest,"  whispered  the 
enamoured  young  man,  in  the  very  tenderest  of 
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tones,  "  that  you  could  manage  it  as  they  have 
done  ?  I  don't  mean  like  Miss  Cross,"  he 
added,  "  but  like  Miss  Harrington.  I  think  I 
oould  receive  you  on  the  other  side  better  than 
the  parson  did  Miss  Cross." 

"  Oh,  Edward  !  how  can  you  propose  to  me  so 
frightful  an  attempt  ?  Am  I  formed  to  scramble 
about  like  that  horrible  giantess  of  a  girl  ?  As 
to  Miss  Harrington,  it  is  evident  she  is  a  romp- 
ing school-girl,  and  I  dare  say  she  would  climb 
l  tm  if  her  uncle  told  her  to  do  it.  Your 
at  Ha  need  wife,  my  Edward,  has  been  reared  with 
more  refinement." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do,  my  beautiful 
aiiLr<  1  ?  If  we  are  ever  to  get  home  again  as 
long  as  we  live,  we  must  cross  that  ditch. 
(  B  now,  Sophia,  let's  have  a  try,  and  jump 
together,  hand  in  hand." 

Nothing  on  earth  could  induce  me  to  at- 
tempt it !"  replied  the  lovely  widow,  solemnly. 
"Oh,  Edward!  how  could  you  dream  that  it 
was  possible  for  such  a  creature  as  1  am  to  clear 
that  hideous  chasm  at  a  leap?  Alas!  I  am 
not  formed  for  >u<  h  exploits.  No,  Edward,  let 
us  remain  here  together,  and  be  forgotten.     It 
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is  a  sad  fate  for  creatures  so  young,  but  at  least 
we  shall  be  together.  Not  that  I  would  refuse 
to  be  saved,  if  you  yourself  would  be  my  pre- 
server. If  you  thought  that  you  could  clear  the 
yawning  abyss  with  your  poor  Sophia  in  your 
arms,  I  would  venture,  so  encircled,  to  brave 
the  attempt.  If  we  escape,  I  shall  owe  my  life 
to  you;  and  if  we  perish,  we  shall  perish 
together !" 

"  Dear,  lovely  Sophia  I"  replied  the  soft- 
hearted boy,  with  something  very  like  a  sob, 
"  I  am  sure  it  is  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of 
stone  to  listen  to  you.  At  all  events,  I'll  do 
my  very  best;  so  let  me  try,  dearest."  And  so 
saying,  he  took  the  very  pretty  little  lady  in  his 
arms,  much  as  an  indulgent  nurse  might  take 
up  a  tall  naughty  child,  who  prefers  being  carried 
to  walking. 

"  Oh,  you  are  no  weight  at  all !  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  can  jump  across  as  easily  with  you 
as  without  you.  So  here  goes  I"  And  so 
saying,  he  retreated  for  a  step  or  two  to  take  a 
little  run  at  it,  and  then,  with  a  youthful,  active 
spring,  he  alighted  with  his  fair  burthen  in 
perfect  safety  on  the  other  side. 
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"  Bravo,  Goldstable  !  well  jumped/ '  cried 
Walter,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  great 
amusement,  though  he  had  not  heard  the  tender 
whisperings  which  had  preceded  the  feat;  "  but 
it  was  a  silly  thing  to  attempt,"  added  the  old 
man,  "  you  might  both  of  you  have  very  easily 
got  a  ducking."  And  having  said  this,  he  gave 
his  arm  to  Kate,  and  prepared  to  walk  back  to 
the  ruins. 

But  the  widow,  who  had  been  perfectly  well 
aware  that  she  had  run  some  risk  by  being 
earned  across  the  gap,  and  who  had  very  delibe- 
rately determined  upon  running  it  for  the  sake 
of  what  Bbe  intended  should  follow,  was  not  to 
be  easily  foiled  in  her  object.  So  heaving  a 
wr\  profound  sigh,  she  sank  gracefully  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  one  melting  glance  up 
into  the  face  of  Lord  Goldstable,  fainted  away  ! 

Walter  looked  at  her  for  half  a  moment,  and 
then  quietly  drew  forth  his  watch,  remarking 
that  it  was  getting  late,  and  quite  time  that 
they  should  be  looking  for  the  carriages. 

Lord  Goldstable  looked  very  uncomfortable, 
but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  Sophia,  calling 
upon  her  in  a  very  piteous  voice,  yet  not  seem- 
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ing  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  she  was  positively 
dying ;  and  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  taking 
off  her  bonnet,  letting  her  hair  fall  about  her 
face,  taking  off  her  gloves,  and  bathing  her 
forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne,  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  persuading  her  to  open  her  eyes. 

"  My  deliverer !  my  preserver !"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately, clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  wildly 
up  into  the  sky.  "  Oh,  Edward !"  she  softly 
murmured,  "  I  shall  never  forget  this  hour  as 
long  as  Heaven  gives  me  life  and  recollection. 
Never,  no  never,  shall  I  cease  to  remember  the 
heroic  courage  and  devotion  with  which  you 
risked  your  precious  life  to  save  that  of  your 
poor  trembling  Sophia.  May  I  live  to  reward 
you  for  it,  by  a  whole  existence  of  love  and 
gratitude !"  And  here  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  appeared  to  weep. 

It  was  evident  that  these  tears  relieved  her ; 
for  perceiving,  upon  looking  up,  that  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  so  far  in  advance  as  to  be 
very  nearly  out  of  sight,  though  a  good  half 
mile  of  the  road  was  visible,  she  "  sat  herself  to 
rights,"  and  declared  that  she  was  quite  ready 
to  return  to  their  friends. 
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"  And  oh,  my  Edward  !"  she  cried,  "  with 
what  delight  shall  I  recount  this  day's  nohle 
deed  to  Lady  de  Paddington  !  She  is  already 
well  enough  inclined  to  he  proud  of  you ;  but, 
ah  !  what  will  she  say  to  me  for  suffering  you 
to  risk  your  precious  life  to  preserve  mine?" 

And  with  such  honey- sweet  talk  the  way  was 
easily  beguiled,  till  they  reached  the  spot  where 
tlic  elder  ladies,  and  the  still  smiling  Dr.  Limpid, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  party.  The  perils 
they  had  encountered  furnished  a  most  inte- 
resting narrative,  which  lasted  till  the  carriages 
were  ready;  and  the  various  commentaries 
upon  it,  furnished  ample  matter  for  conversation 
during  the  drive  home  ;  and  on  the  whole,  Mrs. 
Fitzjames,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bad  judge, 
considered  that  the  pic-nic  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  few  days  after  the  pic-nic  at  Bickley 
Priory,  Walter  Harrington  and  Lord  Goldstable 
were  sitting  over  their  breakfast-table  at  Bran- 
don, when  the  unfortunate  young  host  had 
again  to  be  reminded  that  he  had  not  yet 
redeemed  his  promise  of  releasing  Kate  from 
the  embarrassment  he  had  brought  upon  her, 
by  informing  her  father  that  he  resigned  all 
claim  to  her  hand.  As  far  as  his  niece  herself 
was  concerned,  Old  Walter  very  frankly  con- 
fessed that  no  such  avowal  on  the  part  of  his 
Lordship  was  necessary  $  but  the  case  was 
different  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
It   had  been  quite  in  vain  that,    in  the  first 
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instance,  Kate  had  explicitly  declared  that  she 
neither  had,  nor  ever  would,  accept  Lord  Gold- 
stable  ;  her  refusal  was  treated  by  her  father, 
mother,  aunt,  and  younger  brother,  as  the 
petulant  coquetry  of  a  silly  girl,  who  thought 
she  had  not  been  sufficiently  made  love  to  as 
yet. 

Had  she  not  received  the  fatal  blow  which 
had  so  cruelly  destroyed  all  her  hopes  of  a 
union  with  Caldwell,  she  would  have  attached 
more  importance  to  this  silly  delay  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Goldstable,  and  so  would  her  uncle 
also;  and  it  was  this  which  had  led  him  to 
permit  above  a  week  to  pass  without  again 
insisting  on  the  foolish  boy's  redeeming  his 
pledgfe  But  Kate  had  reminded  her  uncle  that 
she  should  now  be  in  danger  of  a  much  more 
active  and  authoritative  persecution  on  the  part 
of  her  mother,  than  she  had  as  yet  endured  on 
the  part  of  her  aunt ;  and,  moreover,  that  her 
father  would  be  likely  to  treat  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding all  the  absurdity  mixed  up  with 
it,  in  a  style  of  solemnity,  that  would  effectually 
overwhelm  all  her  efforts  to  make  that  absurdity 
visible  to  him.      "  In   short,   dear  uncle,"  she 
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said,  during  their  homeward  drive  from  the 
pic-nic ;  "in  short,  there  is  nothing  which  can 
save  me  from  a  persecution,  which  I  do  not  feel 
very  able  to  bear,  but  Lord  Goldstable's  keeping 
the  promise  which  he  made  you.  Do  you  not 
think,"  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  her  former 
playfulness,  "  that  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  him, 
if  he  delayed  the  performance  of  his  promise 
any  longer,  it  might  act  as  a  spur  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would,  Kate,"  replied  Walter, 
with  a  laugh,  which  would  have  been  more 
genuine  had  poor  Kate  been  less  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  perform  the  threat,  as  well  as  to  utter 
it.  The  same  thought  probably  occurred  to 
both  j  for  both  became  silent,  and  remained  so 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

When  their  drive  was  over,  however,  and 
Kate  set  down  at  the  Rectory,  Walter  returned 
to  Brandon,  very  fully  determined  to  attend 
immediately  to  her  remonstrance  ;  but  accident 
had  prevented  his  doing  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  late  hour  at  which  his  young  host  break- 
fasted, made  it  very  inconvenient  that  they 
should   take   that    meal   together;    and   after 
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Walter  had  breakfasted  he  was  sure  to  be  off  to 
superintend  the  labours  of  old  Margery  and  her 
nits ;  and  when  he  got  back  to  the  Abbey, 
he  found  he  had  but  barely  time  to  prepare  for 
dinner,  at  which  ceremony  Lady  de  Paddington 
and  her  fair  friend  invariably  assisted.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  this  long- 
delayed  business  should  be  achieved,  and  Walter 
had  accordingly  waited  for  his  breakfast  till 
Lord  Goldstable  came  down  and  joined  him. 

After  a  little  idle  chit-chat  respecting  the 
preparations  that  were  going  on  at  the  Hall, 
Walter  said:  "J  wish,  my  Lord,  that  you  had 
followed  my  advice,  and  written  to  my  brother 
when  you  first  came  down  here.  I  told  you 
then,  if  you  remember,  that  the  business  would 
not  become  less  disagreeable  by  being  de- 
layed." 

11  But  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  never 
thought  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Doctor's 
coming  down  here,"  replied  Lord  Goldstable, 
looking  very  red.  "  If  I  had,  I  would  not  have 
lost  a  day  in  writing." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  young  friend,  that  I  had 
no   more  idea   of  it   than   you   had,"    replied 
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Walter.  "As  it  is,  however,  there  is  now  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  saying,  what  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  you  should  say,  by  word  of 
mouth." 

"  Why  don't  you  think,  Sir,  that  I  might  still 
be  able  to  write  it  in  a  note,  and  send  it  over 
by  my  groom  to  Stanton  ?  There  would  be 
nothing  disrespectful  in  that,  would  there,  Sir  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  looking  dreadfully  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  what  he  had  before  him. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Goldstable,  you  could  send  a 
note  over  to  Stanton,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  disrespectful  in  your  doing  so.  But  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  that  you  should 
avoid  seeing  my  brother  afterwards,"  returned 
Walter,  gravely.  "  Indeed  you  could  not  avoid 
calling  upon  him  without  great  rudeness,  and 
your  embarrasment  would  only  be  increased  by 
attempting  to  avoid  it.  No,  no,  my  good 
fellow  !  you  had  better  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  at  once." 

"Yes,  certainly,  Sir;  I  am  sure  you  know 
best ;  and  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  attempt 
to  differ  from  you  in  opinion.  Only  don't  you 
think  yourself,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  the  thing 
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might  be  much  better  done  if  you  were  to  have; 
the  great  kindness  to  see  Dr.  Harrington  for 
me  yourself?"  replied  the  frightened  boy. 

"  No,  Lord  Goldstable  !  that  would  not  do 
at  all,"  answered  Walter,  firmly,  and  almost 
with  sternness.  "  You  must  yourself  do  that, 
which  you  will  forgive  me  for  reminding  you 
that  you  promised  you  would  do ;  and  without 
that  promise,  I  should  never  have  been  here. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  rash  and  hasty  offer  which  you  made  to  my 
niece  should  come  from  yourself;  for  it  is  so 
only  that  she  will  be  considered  as  exonerated 
from  all  blame  by  her  parents.  My  brother 
will  be  here  to-morrow  night,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  you  had  better  go  over  to 
Stanton,  and  speak  to  him." 

*  So  I  will,  Mr.  Harrington,  1  will  indeed," 
replied  the  penitent  peer;  '*and  I  do  assure 
you,  that  I  never  intended  to  shirk  off  doing 
it ;  I  only  thought  that  perhaps  some  little 
word  from  you  might  help  me." 

"Thus  far  I  will  help  you,"  said  Walter, 
good-naturedly  interrupting  him;  "I  will  go 
over  to  Stanton  with  you,  and  will  be  present  at 
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your  interview  with  my  brother,  if  you  think 
that  my  doing  so  will  be  any  support  to  you." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes,  Sir  !"  replied  his  greatly- 
comforted  Lordship.  "  I  should  be  so  grateful 
— it  would  be  everything  !  And  then,  you 
know,  you  could  perhaps  find  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  that  you  think  I  am  not  acting 
wrong.  That  would  be  a  great  help ;  at  least, 
Sir,  if  you  do  not  object  to  letting  Dr.  Harring- 
ton know  that  you  think  so." 

"  I  seldom  conceal  my  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject," said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile;  "and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  my  Lord  Goldstable, 
that  the  interview  will  not  come  to  an  end 
without  my  letting  my  brother  know  that  you 
are,  in  my  opinion,  acting  very  uprightly." 

"  Oh  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Walter  Harrington, 
you  are  very,  very  kind  to  me !  That  is  exactly 
what  I  should  like  to  think  about  myself,  and 
what  I  should  like  to  make  every  body  else 
think  about  me.  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
then,  we  will  go  over  and  call  upon  Dr.  Har- 
rington; and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  you 
know,  it  will  be  all  over,  and  I  shall  feel  all 
right  again." 
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The  silence  of  a  minute  or  two  which  fol- 
lowed, seemed  to  indicate  that  Lord  Goldstable 
in  a  deeper  reverie  than  was  at  all  usual 
with  him ;  but  it  was  at  length  broken  by  his 
saving :  "  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Harrington, 
will  you  ?  Do  you  think  that,  in  speaking  to 
the  Doctor,  it  would  be  better  or  not  to  say 
anything  about  Mrs.  Fitzjames  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  poor  young 
man  had  made  any  approach  towards  speaking 
to  his  venerable  friend  in  a  confidential  manner 
on  the  subject  of  the  widow,  and  Walter  was 
not  at  all  prepared  for  it.  He  remained  silent 
and  thoughtful,  therefore,  for  a  moment  before 
he  replied,  and  then  he  said : 

"  I  should  think  not,  Lord  Goldstable.  I 
should  think  it  better,  when  speaking  to  my 
brother  about  his  daughter,  that  you  should 
confine  yourself  to  that  special  subject;  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  lady  whose  name  you 
now  mentioned  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

"  Why  I  thought,"  said  his  Lordship,  colour- 
ing, "  that  perhaps  Dr.  Harrington,  you  know, 
would  expect — that  is,  that  he  would  be  more 
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satisfied — I    mean    that    it    would    seem   more 
proper,  you  know,  to  give  some  good  reason." 

"  Good  reason  for  what  ?"  said  Walter,  very 
greatly  disposed  to  laugh. 

"  Why  for  my  no  longer  wanting  to  marry 
Miss  Harrington,  you  know.  Won't  he  be  apt 
to  ask  me  why  I  have  changed  my  mind '?" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very  likely ;  but 
even  if  he  did  ask  such  a  question,  I  don't  see 
why  that  should  lead  you  to  say  anything  about 
Mrs.  Fitzjames." 

"  Why,  good  gracious,  Mr.  Harrington !" 
cried  Lord  Goldstable,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  natural  reason  in  the  world  for  me  to  give 
for  not  marrying  the  one,  is  that  I  am  imme- 
diately going  to  be  married  to  the  other." 

"  Your  Lordship  forgets,"  replied  Walter, 
smiling,  "  that  this  is  the  first  intimation  I  have 
received  of  any  such  purpose  on  the  part  of  your 
Lordship.  It  certainly  makes  your  change  of 
purpose  respecting  Miss  Harrington  perfectly 
intelligible ;  nevertheless,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  not  mention  it  to  my 
brother." 

"  I   shall  certainly  take  your  advice,"  replied 
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the  puzzled-looking  boy,  "  because  I  should 
always  like  to  take  your  advice  about  every- 
thing. There  is  something  in  your  face,  in  the 
look  of  your  face,  you  know,  when  you  speak  to 
mi1,  that  makes  me  sure  that  you  mean  just 
what  you  say,  and  nothing  else.  And  I  don't 
know  anybody  in  the  world  that  I  feel  just  the 
same  about.  But  Dr.  Harrington  will  be  sure 
to  ask  me  my  reason,  won't  he  ?  And  if  he 
does,  what  shall  I  say,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Why  in  that  case,"  replied  Walter,  "  I 
should  tell  him  the  simple  truth.  I  should  tell 
him  that  you  had  made  this  very  improperly 
hasty  proposal  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  an 
aged  relative,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
but  that  a  little  reflection  had  convinced  you 
that  it  would  be  more  for  the  happiness  of  both 
parties  that  this  hasty  offer  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  you  must  trust  to  his  kind 
consideration  for  your  youth  and  inexperience 
for  excuse  and  forgiveness  for  your  rashness." 

"  Will  you  have  the  very  great  kindness  to 
say  all  that  over  again,  Mr.  Harrington  ?"  cried 
the  delighted  young  nobleman,  who  had  been 
greedily  swallowing  every  syllable  that  Walter 
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uttered.     "  It  is   so  exactly  what  I  should  like 
to  say  if  I  could  only  remember  it !" 

The  old  man  slowly  and  deliberately  repeated 
the  words,  and  the  young  man  slowly  and 
deliberately  repeated  them  after  him  ;  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  Lord  Gold  stable  rubbed 
his  hands,  nodded  his  head,  and  looked  greatly 
comforted. 

But  now  it  was  old  Walter's  turn  to  feel 
nervous  and  uncomfortable.  He  was  conscious 
that,  in  order  to  induce  the  silly  boy  to  undo 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  he  had  led  him  on  to 
a  degree  of  intimacy  which  had  produced  a 
feeling  of  unlimited  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  youth,  whose  abounding  wealth  and 
defective  wisdom  combined,  were  sure  to  make 
him  the  victim  of  the  first  wicked  woman  who 
got  hold  of  him  ;  and  the  ice  being  thus  broken 
between  them  by  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
james  as  his  affianced  wife,  the  old  man  felt 
that  it  was  a  positive  duty  to  use  the  influence 
he  was  conscious  of  having  obtained  over  him, 
by  putting  him  on  his  guard. 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear  Goldstable," 
he     said,     "about    your    interview    with    my 
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brother ;  it  will  be  soon  over,  and  you  will 
nrvcr  have  any  further  trouble  about  that 
foolish  blunder  afterwards.  But  before  I  set 
off  to  look  after  my  old  housekeeper's  proceed- 
ings at  the  Hall,  I  must  say  a  friendly  word  or 
two  about  the  announcement  you  have  just 
made  to  me.  I  must  say,  that  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
Mrs.  Fitzjatn. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  Mr.  Harrington,  don't  say 
that  !  I  am  quite  positively  sure  that  you 
would  be  very  fond  of  her  indeed,  if  you  did 
but  know  her  a  little  better." 

Walter  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  know  wThat  you  are 
thinking  of — I  am  quite  certain  of  it,"  said 
Lord  Goldstable,  looking  earnestly  in  the  face 
of  the  old  man,  which  certainly  wore  a  much 
grave  t  expression  than  usual.  "  It  is  quite 
sure,  and  no  mistake,  that  you  are  thinking 
that  she  is  not  rich  enough  for  me.  That's  it, 
Mr.  Harrington!  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I 
stand  lure,  because  you  look  so  grave.  But 
my  dear — dear  Mr.  Harrington,  have  I  not  got 
plenty  of  money   already  ?     I  declare  to   you, 
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upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I  think  I  love 
her  the  better  because  she  has  not  got  much 
money,  pretty,  sweet,  beautiful  creature  !  Isn't 
she  a  beautiful  creature,  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  friend,  she  is  a  very 
pretty  woman,"  replied  Walter,  who  felt  a  good 
deal  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  line  of  argument  by 
which  he  could  meet  this  incontrovertible  fact. 

"  Well  now,  I  am  glad  we  agree  upon  that 
point!"  returned  the  lover,  triumphantly; 
"  and  about  everything  else  you  know,  Mr. 
Harrington.  I  must  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
her  than  you  are,  for  you  do  not  know  her  at 
all,  and  I  know  her  so  very,  very  well !  I  do 
assure  you  that  she  is  by  far  the  most  affec- 
tionate being  that  I  ever  knew  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  she  is  indeed,  Mr.  Harrington  ! 
I  really  think  I  should  be  in  love  with  her  for 
that,  if  it  was  for  nothing  else.  Of  course  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  I  should  love  her 
quite  so  much  if  she  was  ugly,  instead  of  hand- 
some ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  love 
her  a  great  deal,  let  her  be  as  ugly  as  she 
would,  if  she  only  was  as  fond  of  me  as  she  is 
now.     Dear,  darling,  affectionate  creature  !" 
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"  Tell  me,  my  Lord,  will  you,  has  this  lady 
any  written  promise  of  marriage  from  your 
Lordship,  under  your  own  hand  ?"  said 
Walter. 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes,  I  believe  so.  Everything 
of  that  sort  was  settled  between  us  long  ago. 
And  the  settlements  are  all  ordered  to  be 
written  out  by  the  lawyers,  all  regular;  and  I 
am  to  let  her  have  five  thousand  pounds  next 
w<  i  k  for  her  to  go  up  to  London  to  buy  her 
wedding  clothes.  Shan't  I  like  to  draw  that 
dear  cheque,  I  wonder  ?" 

Walter  remained  profoundly  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  business  seemed  to  be 
rather  worse,  or  at  least  to  be  farther  advanced, 
than  he  had  supposed ;  but  he  had  not  forgotten 
his  nephew's  hint  on  the  subject  of  the  fair 
lady's  friend,  the  tall  Captain,  who  had  been 
encountered  when  the  whereabouts  of  poor 
Frank  Caldwell  had  been  considered  a  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  lead  Henry  Har- 
rington to  explore  them  in  the  places  where  the 
most  industrious  specimens  of  tall  captains  are 
to  be  found.  He  remembered  this  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  feelings  of  very  friendly 
satisfaction,  for  the  sake  of  the  ardent  young 
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lover,  who  was  evidently  intending  to  make 
him  a  convert  to  his  own  faith  respecting  the 
inestimable  qualities  of  the  lady  whom  it  was 
the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  convert  into  Lady 
Goldstable,  for  without  waiting  for  any  answer 
from  Walter,  he  burst  out  afresh  with  increased 
energy. 

"But  I  say  now,  Mr.  Harrington,  just  see 
how  unfair  you  are  about  my  angelic  Sophia  ! 
Why  should  you  say  that  you  are  sorry  I  am 
going  to  be  married  to  her,  when  you  can't 
possibly  know  anything  about  her,  good  or  bad, 
excepting  that  she  is  so  divinely  beautiful,  and 
the  most  affectionate  creature  on  God's  earth  ? 
Why  then  should  you  say,  Mr.  Harrington,  that 
you  are  sorry  I  am  going  to  marry  her  ?" 

Walter  was  not  quite  as  well  prepared  to 
answer  this  question  as  he  expected  to  be  here- 
after, and  he  felt  puzzled  how  to  evade  it ;  but 
he  was  fortunately  relieved  from  his  embarrass- 
ment by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  note 
addressed  to  him,  and  which  the  man  said 
had  just  been  brought  by  a  messenger  from 
Doucham. 

"  More  arrivals,  my  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  gaily,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  four 
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lines  which  the  note  contained.  "  I  have  not  a 
great  many  English  friends,  but  all  the  people 
I  know  seem  to  have  given  themselves  rendez- 
vous in  this  neighbourhood.  This  note  is  from 
an  old  lady  who  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
who  begs  to  see  me  immediately  at  ■  The  George 
Inn,'  at  Doucham.  T  believe  our  breakfast  is 
over,  my  Lord,  so  with  your  good  leave  I  will 
set  off  at  once." 

"  Who  is  it,  Mr.  Harrington  ?  Do  I  know 
the  lady?  If  she  is  a  friend  of  yours,  do 
pray  invite  her  to  come  and  dine  at  the  Abbey 
to-day." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  Lord,"  replied  Walter ; 
"  but  I  do  not  think  you  know  the  lady.  The 
note  is  from  my  friend  Miss  Hannah  Wiggins- 
ville ;  and  though  she  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  old  woman,  and  an  old  maid,  I  con- 
sider her  as  a  very  charming  personage,  and  on 
this  occasion  she  will,  undoubtedly,  entice  me 
away  from  my  duties  at  the  old  manor- 
house." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  walk  with  you  to 
Doucham,"  said  Lord  Goldstable,  coaxingly. 
"  I  must  call  upon  the  ladies,  you  know,  and 
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I  should  so  like  to  walk  with  you,  and  talk  a 
little  more  about  my  beautiful  Sophia  !" 

Old  Walter  felt  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  when  any  such  talk  could  be  turned  to 
profit;  he  made  up  his  mind,  however,  to 
become  a  patient  listener  upon  a  not  very  in- 
teresting theme,  and  they  set  off  together  for 
Doucham. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  little  town  they 
separated ;  Lord  Goldstable  quickening  his 
steps  in  one  direction,  in  order  to  reach  his  love 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  old  Walter 
somewhat  relaxing  his  pace  in  another,  in  order 
to  irive  himself  a  minute  or  two  to  meditate 
upon  what  could  have  been  likely  to  bring  his 
friend  Miss  Hannah  to  Doucham,  and  what  the 
particular  business  could  be  which  had  caused 
her  to  summon  him  to  her  presence. 

His  inquiry,  on  arriving  at  "  The  George," 
for  a  lady  newly  arrived  from  London,  procured 
him  immediate  admission  to  Miss  Wigginsville, 
and  he  found  her  installed   in  solitary  state  in 
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the  best  parlour  of  the  little  hotel,  engaged  in 
looking  through  the  columns  of  the  same  news- 
paper which  she  had  used  the  day  before  in 
London. 

"  Miss  Hannah !"  he  exclaimed,  cordially 
extending  his  hand  to  her  as  he  entered ;  "  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you !  But  what  in  the 
world  has  brought  you  into  the  country  so 
suddenly  ?  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  you 
have  undertaken  the  journey  solely  because  you 
knew  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you ;  and 
yet,  as  I  learn  by  your  note,  you  have  sent  for 
me  as  early  as  possible  after  your  arrival.  Can 
I  be  in  any  way  useful  to  you  ?  Few  things 
could  give  me  greater  pleasure." 

"The  object  of  my  journey,  my  dear  Mr. 
Harrington,  was  to  procure  you,  as  I  trust,  a 
much  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  being  merely 
useful  to  me.  So  now  sit  down,  and  you  shall 
hear  my  story." 

"I  am  all  impatience,  I  promise  you,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  drawing  a  chair  close  to 
her. 

"  I  am  a  great  respecter  of  proverbs,  Mr. 
Walter.  They  have  been  very  well  called  the 
wisdom  of  nations.     But  there  is   one,    pithy 
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enough,  which  inculcates  the  minding  business 
that  concerns  ourselves,  in  preference  to  all 
other,  in  the  very  teeth  of  which  I  have  been 
gi  and  am  about  to  act.  But  I  must  trust 
to  your  good-nature  to  excuse  me  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  I  am  only  blundering,  and  really 
doing  no  good  to  anybody." 

"  1  am  quite  sure  that  I  may  promise  you 
my  grttitude  beforehand,  if  the  business  in 
question  be  business  of  mine,"  replied  Walter. 
"  I  know  your  clever  head,  Miss  Hannah ;  and 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  blunder." 

"  Will  then,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once," 
said  she,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  it  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  high  esteem  in  which 
you  lately  held  Mr.  Frank  Caldwell  has  been 
much  impaired." 

Walter  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment. 
;md  then  said: 

"  Should  you  have  the  means,  my  dear 
Wigginsville,  of  convincing  me  that  I  have 
been  wrong  in  thus  changing  my  opinion  of 
him,  you  will  render  me  a  greater  service 
than  you  have  perhaps  any  idea  of." 

Miss  Hannah  nodded  her  head  rather  myste- 
riously in  reply;  but   there  was  an  air  of  self- 
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satisfaction  in  her  countenance  and  manner, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  knew  a 
good  deal. 

"May  I,  as  a  mutual  friend,"  said  she, 
"  ask  the  grounds  of  your  altered  opinion  of 
Mr.  Frank  Caldwell?" 

"As  a  mutual  friend,  and  especially  with 
the  object  you  have  in  view,  Miss  Hannah, 
I  will  not  scruple  to  tell  you  all  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  respecting  him,"  returned 
Walter,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  And  he  theu 
recounted  to  her  shortly,  but  distinctly,  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  Aylesbury  Street,  and  of 
all  Henry's  subsequent  inquiries. 

Miss  Hannah  listened  to  the  painful  state- 
ment very  eagerly,  and  her  evident  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  rose  higher  and  higher  as  he 
went  on. 

"  It  is  all  right !"  she  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  Walter  had  finished  his 
statement. 

"All  right,  Miss  Wigginsville  !"  exclaimed 
Walter ;  "  what  can  you  mean,  Madam  ?" 

"I  mean  that  I  was  right,"  she  replied, 
rubbing  her  hands  with  an  unmistakeable  air 
of  satisfaction. 
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"  Then  I  have  been  very  wrong !"  returned 
Walter,  looking  deeply  hurt.  "I  have  most 
strangely  misunderstood  you,  Miss  Wiggins- 
ville ;  but  I  dare  say  the  blunder  was  mine,  and 
not  yours.  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  what  I 
wished,  that  I  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  contrary." 

"  How  can  you  comprehend,  if  you  won't 
listen  to  me?"  retorted  the  almost  angry 
Miss  Hannah.     "What   I  meant  by  saying  I 

9  right,  was  this:  at  a  party  at  our   hon 
the  other  evening — " 

But  here  Miss  Hannah's  narrative  was  cut 
short,  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice  from  a 
person  who  had  just  sprung  from  a  railroad 
omnibus. 

"  I  say,  you  fellow,"  said  the  voice,  "  can 
any  of  you  tell  me  where  an  old  chap  called 
Walter  Harrington  can  be  found  ?" 

"  If  it  is  Squire  Harrington,  of  Stanton  Hall, 
that  you  are  asking  for  in  that  queer  way," 
replied  another  voice,  which  sounded  very  like 
that  of  a  landlady,  not  particularly  well  pleased 
by  the  manner  of  a  newly-arrived  guest,  "you 
have  not  far  to  seek,  for  Squire  Harrington,  of 
the  Hall,  is  in  that  parlour?" 

P  2 
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All  this  had  been  very  distinctly  heard  by 
the  Squire  and  Miss  Hannah;  and  they  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  no  little  surprise, 
when  the  door  of  the  parlour  was  thrown  open, 
and  in  rushed  our  acquaintance,  Dick  Caldwell. 

"  Miss  Wigginsville,  by  all  that's  fortunate !" 
cried  the  young  man,  bowing  low  to  the  lady. 
"  Everything  will  be  right  now,  I  am  quite  sure  !" 

Walter  stood  with  eyes  wide  opened, 
staring  at  him,  and  apparently  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment.  The  whole  style,  air, 
manner,  and  address  of  the  young  man  who 
stood  before  him  were  so  totally  unlike — not 
to  say  contrasted  with — those  of  his  young 
friend  Frank,  that  he  could  not  believe  it 
to  be  him  ;  yet  so  completely  identical 
did  they  seem  in  feature  and  form,  and 
even  in  voice,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  any  other.  In 
short,  old  Walter  stood  utterly  confounded  and 
amazed. 

"You  have  arrived  exactly  at  the  right 
moment,  Mr.  Caldwell,"  said  Miss  Hannah. 
"  If  you  had  been  a  moment  later,  you  would 
have  lost  hearing  the  extremely  bad  character 
I  am  going  to  bestow  upon  you." 
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"No!  Are  you  really?  Then  I  suspect, 
Miss  Wigginsville,  that  we  are  hoth  arrived 
here  on  the  self-same  errand?  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  am  most  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you,  Miss  Wigginsville ;  I  am,  upon  my  soul ! 
And  since  I  have  been  so,  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, lucky  as  to  meet  a  friend  here,  perhaps 
you  will  have  the  kindness  to  present  me  to 
Mr.  Walter  Harrington  ?" 

Walter's  astonishment  and  mystification 
(1  to  go  on  increasing  with  every  word 
he  heard.  Miss  Hannah,  however,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  to  comprehend  every- 
thing that  was  going  on,  immediately  complied 
with  the  request  made  to  her,  and  without  a 
moment's  delay,  said  very  distinctly:  "  Mr. 
Harrington,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Richard  Caldwell,  the  twin-brother  of  your 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  Caldwell." 

"The  brother!  The  twin-brother!"  ejacu- 
lated Walter,  with  vehement  agitation.  "  Heaven 
and  earth  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  likeness ! 
My  darling  child  !  My  poor  dear  Kate  !  You 
must  excuse  me,  if  you  please :  I  suppose  I 
can   get   a   post-chaise   here  ?      I    understand 
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it  all ! — everything.  And  you,  my  dear,  good 
Miss  Wiggins ville,  have  taken  this  journey 
on  purpose  to  make  me  understand  the  despe- 
rate blunder  into  which  I  had  fallen.  God 
bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Hannah !" 

"Yet,  what  is  Miss  Wigginsville's  self- 
sacrifice,  compared  to  mine  ?"  said  Dick 
Caldwell,  with  an  aspect  half  saucy,  half  sad. 
"  She  has  made  the  journey  to  prove  her 
friendship  to  a  valued  friend ;  and  I  have 
made  the  self-same,  to  prove  satisfactorily  to 
every  one  that  -I  am  a  scamp  !" 

"At  any  rate,  Sir,  you  have  proved  that 
you  have  a  brother's  heart  for  one  to  whom 
it  is  an  honour  to  be  kin.  And  for  myself, 
I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  you  for  delivering 
me  from  an  error,  that  was  a  most  heavy 
grief  to  me." 

"Then  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  under- 
standing that  all  the  fault  you  had  to  find 
with  poor  Frank,  when  you  wrote  him  that 
thunderbolt  of  a  letter,  was  that  you  mistook 
him  for  your  humble  servant  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  very  sincerely  hope  and  believe 
that   such  is  the   case,"    replied  Walter,  with 
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a  comic  little  bow.  "  Frank  never  was  a 
gambler  then,  Mr.  Caldwell?"  added  the  old 
man,  cheerfully. 

"  Never  rattled  a  dice-box,  or  turned  up 
a  trump  in  his  life,"  replied  Dick. 

"  And  he  has  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a  hell  in 
Aylesbury  Street?" 

"  Never !  And,  upon  my  conscience,  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  brother  Frank  knows  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  place." 

"  Nor  has  any  intimate  acquaintance,  then, 
with  the  set  that  assemble  there  ?" 

"  Only  with  one,  Mr.  Harrington ! — only 
with  one.  Frank  is  very  intimate  with  me; 
and  truth  obliges  me  to  say  that  he  has  always 
been  very  kind  to  me.  But  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  him  for  that,  Mr.  Harrington,  on 
account  of  our  being  twins.  And  then, 
luckily  for  him,  I  have  been  very  little  in 
London,  but  almost  always  with  my  regiment ; 
so  that  altogether,  I  do  not  think  he  can  be 
much  the  worse  for  me." 

"  Then  the  person  I  saw  on  that  memorable 
evening,  in  Aylesbury  Street,  was — " 
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"  Myself,  and  no  other !"  interrupted  Dick, 
eagerly.  "  And  if  I  want  to  know  your  opinion 
of  me,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  have  only  to  turn 
to  your  letter  to  Frank." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Sir !"  replied  Walter,  "  had 
it  not  been  for  the  position  in  which  your 
brother  was  placed  with  respect  to  me  and 
mine,  I  should  not  have  expressed  any  opinion 
at  all  upon  what  I  saw  and  heard  there,  how- 
ever little  it  might  be  in  accordance  with  my 
ideas  of  what  is  desirable." 

"  And  for  that  matter,  Mr.  Harrington," 
replied  the  young  man,  dolorously  shaking 
his  head,  "  I  believe  my  own  ideas  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  are  not  so  very  much  different 
from  yours — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  I  am 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  But  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  be  off  again  by  the  next  train, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  poor 
Frank  that  everything's  right  again.  I  sup- 
pose, Sir,  I  have  your  permission  to  say  so  ?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Caldwell!"  said  Walter, 
kindly,  "  you  have  done  me  a  great  service, 
and  I  would  willingly  requite  it  if  I  could. 
Let  this  comedy  of  errors  turn  out  a  happy 
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performance  for  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
it.  I  shall,  of  course,  write  to  your  brother 
Frank  directly ;  and  depend  upon  it,  my  letter 
will  bring  him  here  in  a  few  hours.  Stay 
with  us,  then,  till  he  comes  !  And  if 
we  can  keep  you  out  of  temptation  thus 
long,  who  knows,  but  that  among  us,  we 
may  muster  influence  enough  to  keep  you 
longer  still?  My  old  house  will  be  ready 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  receive  more  friends  than 
I  shall  be  able,  I  fear,  to  collect  together  on 
so  short  a  notice,  and  I  shall  greatly  like 
to  have  you  among  them.  But  during  this 
short  interval,  I  am  staying  with  a  friend, 
who,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  gladly  extend  his 
hospitality  to  you.  I  cannot  invite  you,  Miss 
Hannah,  to  any  bachelor's  house  but  my  own," 
continued  the  old  man,  gaily  turning  to  the 
delighted  Miss  Wigginsville ;  "  but  you  must 
positively  wait  here  till  my  house  is  ready 
for  you,  and  then  we  will  have  a  gathering. 
The  Rectory,  at  Stanton,  you  know,  is  full  of 
your  friends,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  having 
Kate  here  before  long." 

Nothing  could    be   more    cordial   than    the 
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acceptance  of  this  proposal  by  the  old  lady, 
and  the  young  gentleman.  Lord  Goldstable 
was  summoned  from  "  the  Establishment,' ' 
to  ratify  the  promise  of  hospitality  which  had 
been  made  in  his  name ;  and  though  this 
summons  withdrew  him  from  a  very  tender 
love-scene,  he  behaved  admirably  well;  and 
the  radiant  good-humour  with  which  he  wel- 
comed his  unexpected  guest,  and  tried  to 
make  Miss  Hannah  promise  to  meet  the  very 
charming  ladies  who  were  coming  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Abbey  that  day,  confirmed 
his  old  friend  Walter  that  he  was  well  worth 
saving  from  the  clutches  of  such  a  harpy  as 
the  beautiful  Sophia;  and  even  Miss  Hannah 
herself,  though  she  had  registered  more  than 
one  oath  in  Heaven,  against  holding  commu- 
nion with  fools  whenever  it  was  in  her  power 
to  avoid  it,  now  caught  herself  promising, 
that  though  she  could  not  come  to  dine  with 
his  Lordship  on  that  particular  day,  yet  that 
she  should  not  forget  his  kind  invitation,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  accept  it,  if  repeated 
upon  any  future  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

When  Walter  Harrington  came  down  stairs 
on  the  following  morning,  to  take  his  usual 
walk  upon  the  fine  terrace,  which  stretched 
along  the  whole  extremity  of  the  garden- 
front  of  the  so-called  Abbey,  who  should 
he  find  already  parading  there  but  Miss 
Hannah  Wigginsville.  She  was  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  brisk  step,  and 
great  appearance  of  enjoyment. 

"  How  now,  Miss  Hannah !"  exclaimed 
Walter,  gaily.  "  Have  you  taken  possession 
of  my  quarter-deck  before  me?  I  thought 
I  was  a  tolerably  early  riser;  but  if  you  have 
walked  over  from  Doucham  this  morning,  you 
beat  me  hollow !" 
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"  I  thought  I  might  have  a  chance  of  meet- 
ing you,  if  I  walked  towards  the  Abbey,  Mr. 
Harrington;  but  as  to  lying  late  at  Doucham, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  for  ' the  Estab- 
lishment' turns  itself  inside-out  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep,  I  thought  my  best  plan  was  to  walk. 
What  a  fine  rookery  your  young  host  has  got 
here  !" 

"  Glorious,  Miss  Hannah  !  And  if  he  loves 
their  well-tuned  croaking  as  well  as  I  do,  he 
was  lucky  to  find  them  here ;  for  a  rookery, 
Miss  Hannah,  is  one  of  the  things  that  neither 
king  nor  kaiser  can  command.  The  music  of 
my  busy  collegiate  old  friends  there  would  be 
vastly  more  difficult  to  bespeak  than  a  new 
commemoration  of  a  thousand  performers  at 
that  other  abbey,  bright  Westminster.  It 
would  be  almost  as  easy  to  command  a  new 
comet  as  a  new  rookery." 

"  True,  and  most  curious  are  the  ways  and 
habits  of  that  queer  society  of  antiquaries  !"  she 
replied. 

"  I  suspect  that  there  are  some  of  our 
modern  ways  of  going  on  that  they  do  not 
altogether  approve,    for  they   certainly  do   not 
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colonize  among  us  so  freely  as  they  used  to  do. 
But  shame  upon  me,  Miss  Hannah,  for  think- 
ing about  id  old  colony  of  rooks,  instead  of  a 
new  colony  of  Christians.  1  haw  never  once 
lit  of  wishing  you  joy,  or  asking  how  the 
wedding  went  off." 

"There  was  no  great  novelty  ahout  it,  Mr. 
Harrington.  It  went  off  just  as  such  things 
always  do  go  off;  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom went  off  after  it.  I  have  allowed  them 
three  week>  to  get  through  their  billing  and 
cooing ;  and  I  hope  that  will  suffice  them,  and 
that  we  shall  live  in  peace  afterwards." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  the  plan  is  for  the 
newly-married  couple  to  live  with  you  and 
Miss  Jemima  afterwards  ?" 

11  Why,  where  else  could  they  live,  Mr.  Har- 
rington ?"  returned  Miss  Hannah.  "  Mary 
has  nothing;  and  I  fancy,  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  Mr.  Garbel's  finding  her  such 
a  home  as  she  has  been  used  to,  poor  silly 
child." 

"  Then,  I  fear  the  marriage  is  rather  an  im- 
prudent one,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking 
his  head. 
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"  Of  course  it  was,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
briskly.  "  But  what  was  I  to  do  with  Mary 
Jane  ?  If  I  had  kept  her  from  marrying 
Mr.  Garbel,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  fall 
in  love  again  directly  with  somebody  else, 
whom  I  might  have  found  more  troublesome 
perhaps.  We  shall  make  him  useful  in  the 
house,  somehow  or  other ;  and  I  dare  say  it 
will  all  do  very  well." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so  heartily  !  And  now, 
my  dear  Miss  Hannah,  let  me  tell  you  once 
again,  how  deeply  grateful  I  feel  to  you  for 
what  you  did  for  us  yesterday,"  said  Walter, 
stopping  short  in  his  walk,  and  affectionately 
taking  her  hand.  "  Perhaps  I  have  more  hap- 
piness to  thank  you  for  than  you  are  aware  of." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Harrington  ;  I  know 
all  about  it,  I  promise  you.  I  know  that  there 
is  a  very  dear  creature,  still  more  deeply  inte- 
rested in  it  than  you  are  yourself,"  returned 
Miss  Hannah. 

"  You  were  in  Kate's  confidence,  then  ?  I 
am  not  much  surprised  to  hear  it.  But  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  sort  of  magical  change 
which  took  place  in  her,   upon  listening  to  the 
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news  I  carried  her  after  I  left  you  yesterday. 
It  really  was  the  most  touching  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  my  111 

"Dear,  pretty,  gentle  Kate,  I  can  fancy  it !" 
said  the  stout-hearted  Miss  Hannah,  quickly 
getting  rid  of  a  tear  by  means  of  blowing  her 
nose,  as  if  seised  with  a  violent  cold.  "  But 
here  comes  your  young  host,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. What  a  good-natured  looking  boy  he 
is.  If  I  were  you,  I  really  would  take  a  little 
trouble  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  might 
do  so  much  good,  you  know." 

"  I  think  I  shall  keep  him  out  of  a  little 
mischief,  if  I  have  tolerable  luck,"  replied 
Walter. 

The  noble  young  host  seemed  perfectly  de- 
lighted at  seeing  Miss  Hannah,  and  listening 
to  her  commendations  of  his  beautiful  park  ; 
though  he  looked  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  a  few 
cursory  remarks  which  she  made  upon  the 
change  of  church  lands  to  lay,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  mortmain  tenure. 

"  1  shouldn't  wonder !"  replied  his  Lordship. 
"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  very.  But,  I  say, 
Mr.    Harrington,    I   got   a   bit   of  news    this 
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morning,  and  I  want  your  advice  about  it. 
Since  we  eat  our  pleasant  dinner  at  Bickley, 
the  clergyman,  poor  old  man,  has  died.  He 
died  that  very  night,  I  believe,  or  else  the  night 
after,  poor  old  man !  The  living,  you  know, 
Mr.  Harrington,  is  in  my  gift.  They  tell  me 
it  is  worth  above  seven  hundred  a-year;  and 
that  beautiful  house  belongs  to  it — that  sweet 
pretty  place,  commanding  a  view  of  the  fall, 
and  the  ruins,  you  know,  and  all  that  pretty 
part  that  everybody  admired  so  much.  And 
Mrs.  Fitzjames  said,  that  it  was  just  the 
spot  that  she  should  like  to  live  in,  with  one 
dear  companion  that  she  could  love,  and  be 
forgotten  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  because 
she  was  so  fond  of  the  roses  that  grew  all  over 
the  house.  She  is  such  a  dear,  sweet,  affec- 
tionate creature !  But,  nevertheless,  I  can't 
live  there  myself,  you  know ;  though  I  am  sure 
I  should  like  it  excessively  with  her !  But  I 
can't,  you  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  because  I 
am  not  a  clergyman.  But  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  anybody  who  is. 
Who  shall  I  give  it  to,  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 
"  Bickley    always  used   to  be   reckoned  the 
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most  desirable  piece  of  preferment  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,"  said  Walter ;  "  but  the  dis- 
posal of  it  ought  to  involve  many  serious  con- 
siderations." 

"  What  considerations  ?"  demanded  the 
church  patron,  with  great  simplicity. 

"  Considerations,  as  to  how  the  appointment 
may  be  made  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  parish,"  replied  Walter. 

"  And  that  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  am  to  find  out,"  said  Lord 
Goldstable,  shaking  his  head. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  instances  so  perpetually 
recurring,  demonstrative  of  the  evils  of  lame 
impropriations,"  said  Miss  Hannah,  with  more 
truth  than  politeness. 

"  Very  true,  Ma'am  !"  returned  the  impro- 
priator, with  a  very  hazy  notion  of  what  she- 
ll u  ant,  "  I  am  quite  sure  it's  true ;  but  I  did 
not  appropriate  it  myself,  you  know,  by  my  own 
act.  And  as  it  is  mine  to  give  away,  the 
question  is,  who  shall  I  give  it  to  ?  And  that 
is  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton." 

"  Look  about  you  for  a  good,  kind-hearted, 
active  man,"  said  Walter ;  "  and  if  you  make 
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these  qualities  your  sine  qud  non,  you  cannot 
go  far  wrong." 

"  Good,  kind,  active  If  repeated  Lord  Gold- 
stable,  meditatively.  "  Good,  kind,  active  !"  he 
reiterated  slowly.  "  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  that  I  could  give  the  living  to  Miss 
Cross  !" 

Not  to  laugh  at  this  sally,  was  pretty  nearly 
impossible;  for  the  earnest  sincerity  of  the 
accent  in  which  it  was  uttered,  rendered  the 
drollery  of  it  irresistible ;  but  Walter  speedily 
recovered  his  gravity,  and  said,  with  great 
sobriety :  "  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  that  livings 
have  been  often  given  upon  less  notable 
demonstrations  of  praiseworthy  qualities  than 
were  demonstrated  in  Miss  Olivia's  coura- 
geous jump  in  Bickley  cavern.  But  that  is 
all  you  know  of  her,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Harrington,  it  is  not,"  replied 
Lord  Goldstable,  stoutly.  "  When  I  was 
talking  to  her  the  pic-nic  day,  and  offering 
her  some  bon-bons,  and  asking  her  if  she 
would  like  another  pic-nic,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  she  stopped  me  short  in  all  my 
nonsense,  to  ask  if  I  knew  of  a  very,  very 
poor   family,    that    live    almost    close    to    the 
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park-gates  on  the  farther  side,  you  know, 
which  is  a  good  deal  out  of  the  way ;  and 
she  told  me  that  there  was  a  wife  and  six 
children  almost  starving,  because  the  father 
cannot  work  on  account  of  being  ill ;  and 
then  she  said,  blushing  like  a  full-blown  rose 
all  the  time,  that  a  little  help  in  the  way  of 
food  might  save  their  lives.  And  she  did  not 
say  a  word  that  was  not  true ;  for  I  found  that 
out  the  next  day.  Now  I  take  it,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, that  Miss  Cross  is  the  sort  of  person 
that  you  would  like  me  to  put  in  the  living?" 

"  I  certainly  think,  that  in  many  respects, 
the  parish  could  not  be  in  better  hands," 
replied  Walter.  "  But  you  know,  my  Lord, 
that  although  ladies  certainly  do  preach  some- 
times, we  never  make  parsons  of  them.  We 
may  have  heard  of  a  lady's  being  a  priestess ; 
but  never  of  her  being  a  clergy  woman.  I  do 
not  remember  that  they  have  ever  aspired  to 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment  since  the  days  of 
Pope  Joan.  Though  more  than  one  amongst 
them  has  contrived  to  draw  captains  and 
colonels  pay  in  the  other  great  militant  pro- 
fession." 

"  I  declare,  that  in  these  days,"  said   Miss 
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Hannah,  "  the  spiritual  seems  the  more  militant 
of  the  two.  Truly,  it  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  present  state  of  things  in  England,  that 
religion  was  the  most  pregnant  apple  of  discord 
that  had  ever  been  thrown  among  mankind." 

"  Indeed  we  seem  to  make  it  so,"  returned 
Walter.  "  For  instance,  there  is  the  young 
lady  we  have  been  talking  of.  She  is  really 
an  excellent  creature  ;  but  like  the  Lady  Juliana 
Witherby,  she  is  constantly  ready  to  run  a  tilt 
against  everybody  who  thinks  differently  in 
religious  matters  from  herself." 

"  And  on  the  same  side  as  her  Ladyship,  is 
it  not?"  said  Miss  Hannah. 

"  Oh  yes  !"  replied  Walter,  "  she  belongs  to 
the  Evangelicals,  as  they  call  themselves,  and  as 
they  are  also  called  curiously  enough,  by  their 
opponents,  although  I  presume  the  latter  would 
not  consent  to  denominate  themselves  '  anti- 
evangelists  !'  " 

"  I  don't  very  well  understand  how  Lady 
Juliana  and  James  contrived  to  live  in  peace 
together,"  added  Walter,  after  the  silent  medita- 
tion of  a  minute  or  two.  "  He,  you  know,  is 
quite  as  violent  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  she 
is  in  her  way." 
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"  Perhaps  they  don't  live  in  peace,"  suggested 
Miss  Hannah.  "  I  know,  by  my  own  experience 
with  Mary  Jane,  that  it  is  no  very  easy  matter 
to  live  at  peace  with  a  low-church  professor. 
I  should  like,"  she  added,  "  to  see  something 
more  of  the  other  sect ;  I  have  never  had  any 
good  opportunity  of  talking  to  a  Puseyite." 

"  I  can  recommend  my  nephew  James  to  you, 
Miss  Hannah,  as  a  fine  specimen,"  returned 
Walter,  laughing.  "  You  may  study  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  creature  very  advanta- 
geously in  him." 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  Lord  Goldstable,  who  had 
for  some  minutes  been  seeking  very  earnestly  in 
his  thoughts  for  some  proper  and  fitting  candi- 
date for  his  vacant  living.  "  Dear  me,  Mr. 
Harrington  !  I  wonder  I  should  have  never 
thought  of  it  before  !  Why  should  I  not  give 
Bickley  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  James  ?  I  dare 
say  he  would  like  it,  because  it  is  so  pretty,  you 
know  ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  offer  anything  agreeable  to  a 
relation  of  yours." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Lord,"  replied 
Walter,  "  and  as  to  James's  liking  it,  I  fancy 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  that.     But  it  is 
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evident  that  you  have  no  prejudices  in  your 
theology;  for  James,  as  we  have  been  saying, 
is  the  exact  antipodes  of.  Miss  Cross  on  all 
theological  questions,  and  I  confess  that  if  I 
had  a  living  to  give  away,  I  should  prefer  some- 
body of  more  moderate  opinions  than  either." 

"  Dear  me  !  It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do  properly  !"  said  the  per- 
plexed patron,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  May  I  presume  to  offer  a  suggestion  on  the 
subject  ?"  said  Miss  Hannah,  suddenly  standing 
still,  and  preparing  to  indulge  herself  with  a 
generous  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Pray  do,  Ma'am !  I  should  really  be  so 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  I  don't  know  any- 
body in  the  world  that  I  can  think  of." 

"  Then  give  the  living  to  both  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  you  have  mentioned.  From 
your  park-gate  anecdote  of  the  lady,  and  from 
the  general  character  of  Mr.  James  Harrington, 
I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  very  easy  for  your 
Lordship  to  do  worse." 

"  I  don't  understand,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord 
Goldstable,  with  a  puzzled  air.  "  Livings  can't 
be  divided,  I  believe,  can  they,  Sir  ?" 

"  Livings  cannot  be  divided,  my  Lord  Gold- 
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stable,"  returned  Miss  Hannah,  with  grave 
solemnity,  "  but  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  be 
joined,  you  know 

"  Bravo,  Miss  Hannah  !"  ejaculated  Walter. 
"  Why,  what  an  admirable  match-maker  you 
are !" 

"  Capital,  by  Jove !"  shouted  the  delighted 
young  patron.  "  Thank  you  a  thousand  times 
over  for  your  clever  thought,  Ma'am  !  You 
can't  think  how  pleased  I  am  about  it,  because 
of  its  being  Mr.  Harrington's  nephew,  and 
because,  too,  of  my  thinking  her  such  a  hand- 
some girl,  and  so  inclined  to  pity  poor  people. 
And  then  you  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  they 
kept  close  together  all  the  pic-nic  day,  and  take 
my  word  for  it  that's  a  sign  that  they  like  one 
another.  I  understand  something  about  that, 
don't  I,  Mr.  Harrington  ?  But  now  you  must 
tell  me,"  he  continued,  almost  out  of  breath  with 
hi>  eagerness,  "now  you  must  tell  me  how  I 
can  explain  to  them  what  1  want.  What  shall 
I  say  ?  I  don't  know  the  least  in  the  world  how 
to  set  about  it !" 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that, 
I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Hannah.  "You 
have  only  just  to  mention  to  Mr.  James  Har- 
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rington  that  you  greatly  wish  to  make  some 
provision  for  Miss  Cross,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
highly  respected  clergyman  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, who  you  understand  is  left  but  slenderly 
provided  for ;  and  that  as  you  think  you  have 
perceived  some  symptoms  of  a  mutual  liking 
between  him  and  the  young  lady,  you  would  be 
happy  to  give  the  living  of  Bickley  to  him  if  you 
were  right  in  your  conjecture,  and  that  a  marriage 
were  to  take  place  between  them." 

"  Capital,  capital !"  cried  the  delighted  Lord 
Goldstable,  clapping  hands  in  a  perfect  ecstacy. 
"  I  am  sure  it  will  do  !  How  very  clever  you 
must  be,  Miss  Wigginsville,  to  think  of  all  that 
off-hand,  in  a  moment !  Don't  you  think  it 
will  do,  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 

"  Yes,  really,  I  think  it  may,"  replied  Walter, 
"  if  James's  romanising  tenets  about  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  find  it  so,"  said 
Miss  Hannah,  indulging  in  another  pinch  of 
snuff.  "  Circumstances,  Mr.  Walter,  have 
often,  I  believe,  great  influence  in  modifying 
principles." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  be  greatly  surprised 
if  it  proved  so  in  the  present  instance,"  replied 
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the  old  man,  with  a  grave  and  decorous  smile, 
"  and  if  so,  I  trust  that  our  morning  cogitations 
will  turn  to  a  happy  issue." 

"  And  that  must  hegin  by  our  all  breakfasting 
together,"  said  the  young  peer,  offering  his  arm 
with  a  very  good  grace  to  the  old  lady.  "  I 
don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  happy  about  anything, 
but  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  Miss  Wigginsville  !" 

Miss  Hannah  very  frankly  declared  that  she 
was  extremely  hungry,  and  the  well-pleased, 
though  oddly  assorted,  trio  turned  gaily  through 
an  open  window  from  the  terrace  into  the 
breakfast-room. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

At  precisely  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  appointed  day,  a  somewhat  heavy, 
hut  very  handsome  travelling  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  post  horses,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Rectory  at  Stanton  Parva.  An  old  man- 
servant, carefully  wrapped  up,  and  a  somewhat 
younger,  and  equally  comfortable-looking  abigail, 
occupied  the  rumble ;  two  huge  imperials  formed 
the  roof,  but  every  inch  of  available  space  about 
the  vehicle  was  occupied  by  well-contrived,  and 
neatly-fitted  cases  and  boxes  of  all  sorts,  sizes, 
and  shapes.  In  the  interior  were  the  persons  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrington,  and  his  high-born 
wife,  the  Lady  Augusta. 
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A  beautiful  little  silver  sandwich-box,  and  a 
small  flask  for  sherry  (both  empty),  occupied 
the  carriage  -pocket  on  the  Doctor's  side,  and  a 
recently  published  volume  of  controversial  theo- 
logy (uncut),  the  pocket  in  front.  A  smelling- 
bottle  and  the  paper  of  the  morning  flanked  her 
Ladyship. 

Great  was  the  interest  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  this  equipage  in  the  village  street 
of  Stanton.  It  drew  a  whole  posse  of  idle  boys 
in  fa  train,  who  formed  a  gaping  semi-circle, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  the  dignified 
divine  alighted.  The  first  object  which  gratified 
curiosity  of  this  eager  group  was  a  foot 
incased  in  a  very  large  cloth  shoe,  and  a  stout  leg 
to  match,  buttoned  up  in  a  soft-looking  gaiter 
This  foot  and  leg  as  they  were  slowly  and  cautiously 
protruded  from  the  carriage,  were  gazed  at  with 
great  reverence.  And  next  appeared  a  fat  grey- 
gloved  hand,  grasping  the  uncut  volume,  and  as 
the  arm  to  which  it  belonged  was  immediately 
taken  possession  of,  and  supported  by  the  ready 
arm  of  the  old  servant  from  the  rumble,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Doctor's  person  soon  appeared,  and 
by  gentle  degrees  lowered  itself,  and  was  lowered 
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till  it  finally  reached  the  level  of  the  solid  earth. 
The  much-enduring  divine  made  one  or  two 
faint  signs  of  salutation  to  the  awe-struck  young 
crowd,  and  then  stepped  on  towards  the  house 
with  very  much  the  air  of  a  martyr  walking  to 
an  auto-da-fe. 

"  Show  me  to  my  chamber,  and  let  my  son 
come  to  me  !"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  hollow  voice, 
as  he  entered  the  house. 

The  stairs  were  surmounted  at  length,  with 
infinite  apparent  effort,  and  having  reached  the 
very  comfortable-looking  room  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  the  Doctor  sunk  into  a  deep 
arm-chair,  to  all  appearance  very  alarmingly 
overcome  by  the  exertion  he  had  made  to  reach 
it. 

The  Lady  Augusta  and  her  maid  followed, 
accompanied  by  the  Lady  Juliana ;  and  James 
immediately  appeared,  and  having  ushered 
them  into  the  room,  approached  his  father's 
chair. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  he,  with  very 
dutiful  gentleness,  "  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  has  been  too  much  for  you  !" 

The  Doctor  gave  a  slight,  feeble  wave  of  his 
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cambric  handkerchief  across  his  temples,  and 
muttered,  "  In  journeyings  oft !"  but  he  presently 
added,  in  a  trembling  but  impressive  tone, 
"  James,  if  it  will  be  more  than  twenty  minutes 
before  your  dinner  is  served,  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  a  glass  of  sherry  !  Nature  is  well-nigh 
exhausted !"  Poor  little  Kate,  who  had  not  yet 
received  a  word  from  either  parent,  ran  out  of 
the  room,  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  the 
desired,  cordial  which  she  presented  to  her 
father. 

The  old  gentleman  swallowed  it  with  the  air 
of  being  exceedingly  comforted  thereby,  and 
then  returning  the  glass  to  her,  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  head  as  she  stooped  to  receive  it, 
and  said  with  great  unction,  "  Thank  you,  my 
child." 

"  Dinner  will  be  ready  directly,  dearest 
papa !  and  I  am  sure  you  must  want  it,"  said 
Kate, 

A  feeble  and  rather  melancholy  shake  of  the 
(lead  was  the  only  reply. 

"  Your  father  is  a  good  deal  tired,  James,"  said 
Lady  Augusta,  "  and  to  confess  the  truth,  so 
am  I.  We  have  had  a  broiling  sun  the  whole 
way.     I  should  greatly  prefer  having  some  tea 
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here  to  going  down  to  dinner,  and  if  Juliana 
will  kindly  keep  me  company,  we  might  have  a 
snug  chat  together." 

The  dependant  sister  was  far  too  well  trained 
to  make  any  objection  to  this  proposition,  though 
she  certainly  did  feel,  poor  lady,  that  though  she 
had  been  very  busy  she  was  not  too  tired  to 
eat  her  dinner.  She  did  not,  however,  allude  to 
this  difference  in  their  respective  sensations,  but 
replied,  in  a  most  amiable  manner,  that  she 
should  like  it  of  all  things. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  Doctor  and  his  two  children 
placed  themselves  at  table.  James  stood  up 
stiffly  in  his  place,  and  paused  a  moment  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  venture  to  give  the  long, 
half-chaunted  Latin  grace  with  which  he  usually 
indulged  himself;  but  the  Doctor  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  settled  it  very 
shortly,  by  seizing  upon  the  soup-ladle  and  mum- 
bling out  the  words,  "  Thank  God  for  all  good 
gifts." 

The  son  and  daughter  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  father  recover  rapidly  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  repast ;  and  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  and  that  Kate  had  ran  up 
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h>  join  her  mother  and  aunt,  the  Doctor  was 
sufficiently  recruited  to  enable  him  to  question 
a  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  between 
Lord  Goldstable  and  Kate. 

In  reply  to  these  inquiries,  the  Rector  assured 
his  tather  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  everything  was  going  on  prosperously. 
"  The  great  proof  of  this,  my  dear  Sir,  is,  that 
my  Uncle  Walter  is  not  only  living  in  Lord 
Goldstable's  house  when  he  might  easily  have 
been  accommodated  either  in  his  own  or  mine, 
but,  moreover,  they  really  appear  to  be  more  on 
tin  terms  of  a  father  and  son  than  anything 
else.  And  as  to  Kate,  so  far  from  treating  his 
Lordship  with  anything  like  coldness  or  repul- 
sive formality,  she  seems  as  much  at  her  ease 
with  him  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  for 
months." 

"  Enough,  my  dear  James,  enough  !"  replied 
the  well-pleased  father.  "  Your  Uncle  Walter 
has  managed  the  whole  affair  most  admirably  ! 
And  now  you  shall  let  me  sleep  for  a  few 
minutes,  James,  my  exhausted  strength  has 
need  of  it,"  and  with  these  words  he  settled 
himself  into  his  well-cushioned  chair,  and  sunk 
into  profound  repose. 
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Kate,  meanwhile,  had  found  it  rather  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  keep  the  promise  she  had  given  her 
uncle,  to  leave  to  him  the  task  of  explaining  her 
present  situation,  and  yet  not  to  answer  her 
mother's  questionings  without  more  disingenu- 
ousness  than  she  chose  to  be  guilty  of.  Her 
mother  had  been  prepared,  however,  to  be  very 
easily  contented  by  the  statement  of  Lady  Juliana, 
which  was,  in  fact,  essentially  the  same  as  that 
given  by  James  to  his  father,  and  led  her  to  the 
same  satisfactory  conclusion ;  so  that  when  at 
length  Kate  said,  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  discussion,  that  she  believed  it  wTas  Lord 
Goldstable's  intention  to  come  over  to  Stanton 
on  the  morrow,  with  her  Uncle  Walter,  in  order 
to  speak  to  her  father,  Lady  Augusta  very 
graciously  replied,  "  That  is  quite  as  it  ought 
to  be,  my  dear,  and  we  will  therefore  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  till  after  this  interview  is 
over." 

Meanwhile,  old  Walter,  after  returning  from 
the  happy  interview  with  Kate,  which  had  left 
her  too  much  comforted  for  any  trifling  amount 
of  annoyance  to  be  of  much  importance,  retired 
to  his  own  room  at  Brandon  Abbey,  and  was 
anything  but  an  idle  man  for  the  next  hour  or 
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two.  In  fact,  he  had  a  great  deal  upon  his 
hand>,  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  it.  Though 
he  had  hitherto  lived  with  a  marvellously  strong 
feeling  of  indifference  concerning  the  super- 
abundant wealth  of  which  he  was  in  possession, 
he  began  to  think  of  it  now  with  great  com- 
plaecncy,  and,  moreover,  he  thanked  the  gods 
that  all  men  were  not  as  indifferent  upon  the 
subject  as  he  had  hitherto  been  himself;  for  if 
they  were,  he  would  not  now  be  the  influential 
personage  that  he  felt  himself  to  be. 

He  was  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 
disappointment  which  he  knew  would  fall  upon 
his  brother  upon  hearing  Lord  Goldstable's 
intended  communication,  and  was  most  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  softening  the  blow  as  much 
as  possible.  But  he  knew  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  convince  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  wife,  that  it  would  be  better  for  their 
daughter  to  marry  a  young  lawyer  with  a  few 
hundreds  a-year,  than  a  peer  of  the  realm  with 
many  thousands.  Yet  this  was  the  task  before 
him. 

He  happened  to  know  perfectly  well,  for  Kate 
herself  had  told  him  so,  that  the  only  painful 
pe< -uniary  anxiety  which    troubled   his   brother, 
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arose  from  the  position  of  his  eldest  son.  This 
by  no  means  very  bad,  but  decidedly  grratly 
spoiled  young  man,  had  constantly  resisted  every 
attempt  to  make  him  adopt  a  profession ;  his 
chief  argument  for  this  being,  that  he  might 
go  into  the  army  at  any  time.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  would  have  been  listened  to 
very  differently,  both  by  his  father  and  mother, 
had  he  not  been  the  eldest  nephew  of  a  rich 
bachelor  uncle.  But  old  Walter  had  been  but 
a  very  short  time  an  inmate  of  his  brother's 
house,  before  very  grave  doubts  suggested  them- 
selves both  to  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  as  to  the 
certainty  that  their  eldest  son  was  to  be  his 
uncle's  heir. 

It  was  indeed  quite  evident  that  the  old  man 
was  on  an  excellent  friendly  footing  with  the 
young  one,  but  it  was  at  least  equally  so  that  it 
was  not  Henry,  but  Kate,  who  was  Uncle 
Walter's  darling. 

Many  were  the  consultations  which  took  place 
between  the  parents  upon  the  probable  good,  or 
evil,  that  might  arise  from  speaking  upon  the 
subject  to  Walter,  but  they  both  agreed  that 
the  experiment  might  endanger  the  pleasant  and 
profitable  way  in  which  they  were  living  together, 
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and,  therefore,  that  at  any  rate  it  had  better  be 
postponed. 

But  greatly  as  they  approved  and  admired  the 
skill  with  which  the  venerable  Squire  of  Stan- 
ton had  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Lord  Goldstable,  so  as  to  ensure  this  splendid 
marriage  for  his  darling  niece,  they  both  agreed 
that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  the  death- 
blow to  their  hopes  for  Henry  ;  for  there  was  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  strangely  close 
union  that  evidently  existed  between  old  Walter 
and  the  young  nobleman,  but  by  supposing  that 
he  considered  Kate  as  his  adopted  daughter,  and 
that  she  was  to  be  portioned  and  dowered  as  such. 

So  completely,  indeed,  had  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  believe  this,  that  the  Doctor  deter- 
mined, with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  consult 
with  his  brother  upon  the  best  means  of  at  once 
persuading  Henry  to  decide  upon  entering  the 
army,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  do 
something  liberal  to  help  them  in  the  way  of 
purchase-money. 

But  in  all  these  cogitations  upon  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  and  the  intentions  of  old  Walter,  the 
deeply-reasoning  pair  had  never  hit  upon  one 
particle   of  truth,  excepting  the  pretty  tolerably 
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evident  fact  that  Kate  was  the  old  gentleman's 
darling.  Not  for  any  single  moment  had  the 
idea  of  making  her  his  heiress  entered  his  head. 
He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  crowning  her 
Queen  of  May  or  Empress  of  Germany.  His 
common  sense  had  pointed  out  his  nephew 
Henry  to  him  as  his  natural  and  proper  heir ;  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  any  other,  and  it  was 
because  he  considered  this  as  too  obviously  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  doubted,  that  he  had 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  anybody.  If  any  additional  reason 
for  this  silence  had  been  wanted,  he  would 
have  found  it  in  his  own  averseness  to  the  idea 
of  being  thanked  for  doing  what  he  would  have 
deemed  it  very  wrong  not  to  have  done. 

But  the  present  state  of  affairs  had  produced 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
man  respecting  the  arrangement  of  his  large 
property,  not,  indeed,  as  respected  the  suc- 
cession of  Henry  to  the  family  acres,  for 
it  appeared  to  him  that  nature  had  made 
that  arrangement  for  him,  but  concerning 
the  rarely  thought  of,  and  never  calculated 
amount  of  the  large  sum  which  had  been 
accumulating  during  the  many  years  that  he  had 
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been  in  possession  of  an  income  which  he  had 
never  half  spent,  but  which  he  knew  his  trusty 
agent,  Mr.  Tapley,  had  regularly  invested  in  the 
English  funds.  The  existence  of  this  sum  was 
now  become  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
him.  Of  the  amount,  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  it  at  all,  he  knew  that  his  brother  was  per- 
fectly ignorant,  and  he  flattered  himself,  not 
without  good  cause,  that  it  might  enable  him  to 
soothe  his  feelings  under  that  disappointment 
which  awaited  him. 

The  exact  result  of  the  busy  hour  or  two 
during  which  he  was  shut  up  with  his  writing- 
desk  in  his  own  room  at  Brandon  Abbey,  will 
be  made  manifest  hereafter ;  but  though  an 
old,  he  was  by  no  means  a  slow  man,  and 
he  contrived  to  dismiss  two  important  letters 
to  the  post  before  their  late  dinner-hour.  The 
following  morning  he  held  a  short  conversation 
with  his  young  host  upon  the  subject  of  his 
Bickley  living,  and  contrived  to  learn  from  him, 
with  very  satisfactory  certainty,  that  he  was 
very  seriously  determined  upon  disposing  of  it 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Miss  Hannah, 
provided  he  could  only  find  out  that  the  pro- 
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posal  would  be  agreeable  both  to  the  gentleman 
and  lady. 

"As  to  the  lady,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Gold- 
stable,  looking  very  intelligent,  "  I  would  bet 
ten  to  one  I  could  answer  for  her.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  she  would  not  have  jumped  over  to 
him  in  the  way  she  did  in  the  cavern,  you 
know,  Mr.  Harrington,  if  she  had  not  liked 
him.  It  would  not  have  been  natural,  would 
it?  But  how  shall  we  find  out  about  the 
gentleman  ?  I  wish  you  would  ask  him.  You 
would  do  it  so  much  better  than  I  could." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  ask  him,  if  you  commis- 
sion me  to  do  so,"  replied  Walter,  laughing. 
"  It  will  make  him  stare  a  little  I  suppose,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  pro- 
duced that  effect  upon  my  nephew  James." 

"  But  when  will  you  do  it  ?"  returned  Lord 
Goldstable,  earnestly.  "  How  I  do  wish  it 
could  be  done  before  I  go  over  there,  to  call  on 
Dr.  Harrington." 

"Well  then,  it  shall  be  done  first,"  said 
Walter,  who  perfectly  understood  the  good 
feeling  which  suggested  the  wish.  "  I  agree 
with  you,"  he  added,  "  that  it  will  be  better  to 
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settle  this  matter  before  than  after  you  have 
explained  yourself  to  my  brother." 

"  But  when  will  you  find  time  to  do  it  ?" 
persisted  Lord  Goldstable. 

Walter  meditated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied : 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  Lord,  how  we  will 
manage  it.  My  brother  and  Lady  Augusta 
are  to  arrive  at  the  Rectory  to-morrow  evening ; 
they  are  expected  to  dinner,  and  by  Kate's 
account,  her  father  will  be  too  much  tired  to 
receive  a  visit  from  me  that  night;  but  you 
know  my  early  ways,  and  that  it  will  be  easy 
for  me  to  walk  over  in  good  time  for  their 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  This  I  will  do, 
and  will  take  care  before  the  hour  arrives  at 
which  your  Lordship  will  make  your  promised 
visit,  that  your  kind  proposal  shall  be  properly 
explained  to  James." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me,"  returned  the  young  peer,  as 
cordially  as  if  he  had  been  returning  thanks  for 
the  reception  of  a  charming  house  and  com- 
fortable income,  instead  of  being  assisted  in 
offering  these  good  gifts  to  another ;  and  after 
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the  interval  of  a  moment  he  added,  with  equal 
earnestness,  though  with  less  hilarity,  "  and 
don't  fear,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  I  should  not 
keep  my  promise  of  calling  upon  the  Doctor. 
I'll  do  it,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  it  should 
be  the  death  of  me." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  had  rarely  happened  during  the  course  of 
Walter  Harrington's  long  life  that  he  had  ever 
broken  any  promise,  little  or  great,  nor  did  he  do 
so  now. 

He  had  no  wish,  however,  to  disturb  the 
party  at  the  Rectory,  though  it  was  his  purpose 
to  breakfast  with  them,  and  he  therefore  set 
off  upon  his  pleasant  walk  across  the  fields,  at 
what  was  to  him  rather  a  late  hour,  than  an 
early  one.  But  he  had  calculated  his  time 
very  accurately,  and  reached  the  Parsonage,  as 
he  intended  to  do,  exactly  as  the  family  were 
seating  themselves  round  the  breakfast-table. 
He  found  his  brother  happily  recovered  from 
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the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day,  one  proof  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  already  agreed  at  the 
very  earnest  request  of  his  son  James,  to  go 
with  him  into  the  church  as  soon  as  the  break- 
fast was  over. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Uncle  Walter,"  said  the 
young  Rector,  that  you  are  here  too,  that  you 
may  go  into  the  church  with  us.  As  the 
Squire  of  the  parish,  my  dear  Sir,  and  as  patron 
of  the  living,  you  know,  you  ought  to  know 
something  more  about  our  proceedings  than 
you  do  at  present.  Don't  you  think  so 
Sir  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  a  great  many  things 
more  than  I  do  at  present,"  replied  Walter, 
"  but  I  don't  find  the  days  long  enough.  At 
this  particular  moment,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
something  very  particular  that  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  James.  Can  you  not  spare  me  a  few 
minutes  before  we  go  into  the  church  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  un- 
conscious James.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  my 
father  is  already  drawing  on  his  gloves  ?  If 
we  do  not  go  now  wre  shall  never  get  him  into 
the  church  at  all,  and   I  am  in  great  hopes  he 
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may  do  something  to  help  us  about  the 
repairs." 

"  Very  well  then,  James,  I  must  speak  to 
you  afterwards  ;  only  remember,  will  you,  that 
I  really  have  something  important  to  say,  and 
that  I  wish  you  to  hear  it  before  Lord  Gold- 
stable  comes  here  to  call  on  your  father,  and  he 
will  start  to  come  here  immediately  after  his 
breakfast,  I  believe." 

James  replied  with  an  intelligent  sort  of  look 
and  nod,  signifying  that  he  already  understood 
all  about  it,  and  that  he  knew  as  well  as  if  he 
had  been  told  a  dozen  times  over,  that  this 
visit  from  Lord  Goldstable  was  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  preliminaries  of  Kate's  approach- 
ing marriage  with  his  Lordship. 

But  there  was  no  time  now  for  Walter  to 
convey  any  intimation  that  the  communication 
which  he  wished  to  make  to  James  was  of  a 
more  personal  nature,  for  the  Doctor  was  already 
advancing  towards  the  house-door,  and  James, 
who  considered  the  business  he  was  upon  as 
a  very  important  one,  was  at  his  side  in  a 
moment. 

A  few  slow  and   panting,  but  very  dignified 
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steps,  brought  the  Doctor,  and  those  who  had 
the  honour  of  attending  upon  him,  to  the  porch 
of  the  parish  church.  Having  arrived  there,  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  recover  his  breath,  and 
then  turning  to  his  brother,  he  said : 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  Walter ;  James  thinking, 
it  seems,  that  I  have  not  enough  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  on  my  shoulders  already,  insists 
upon  my  undertaking  the  office  of  amateur 
rural  Dean  in  his  parish." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir,  I  would  not  give  you 
a  moment  of  unnecessary  trouble  for  the  world. 
But  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  you  will  feel 
interested  in  my  little  embellishments.  And  it 
is  such  a  lucky  chance,  having  you  and  my 
uncle  here  together,"  said  James. 

The  puffing  and  almost  groaning  dignitary 
perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 
struggled  no  farther,  and  the  party  entered  the 
venerable  little  church,  where  they  found  the 
Rector's  favourite  churchwarden  and  carpenter, 
Mr.  Brandling,  waiting  to  receive  them.  This 
estimable  personage  had  probably  been  desired 
by  the  Rector  to  explain  to  the  Doctor  what 
were  the  particular  objects  which  they  had  in 
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view  for  the  repair  and  embellishment  of  the 
sacred  building,  for  it  was  to  him,  Mr.  Brandling 
especially  addressed  himself. 

"  Our  great  object,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  has  been  to 
impart  a  medieval  air  to  our  new  work.  This 
quatrefoil  ornamentation  is,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  Sir,  in  the  style  of  the  botf 
period* 

"  We  have  done  the  very  little  that  our 
limited  means  permitted/'  joined  in  James, 
addressing  himself  chiefly  to  his  uncle,  "  in  as 
good  taste  as  we  could  afford.  But  if  you,  my 
dear  uncle,  as  Squire  of  the  parish,  and  patron 
of  the  living,  would  help  us,  we  might,  perhaps, 
improve  the  religious  feeling  among  us  by 
removing  these  hideous  penfolds  of  pews  and 
re-seating  the  church  with  open  benches  in  a 
becoming  manner." 

"  Any  good  that  I  could  do  to  the  parish,  I 
should  be  happy  to  perform,"  replied  Walter. 
"  But  why  do  the  parishioners  want  new  seats, 
my  good  fellow  ?  These  seem  to  be  in  very 
good  repair." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  uncle,  you  do  not  appre- 
eiat<  the  matter  justly,"  replied  James.    "There 
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is  a  spiritual  meaning,  a  symbolism,  in  all  these 
things,  Sir,  that  is  very  important." 

"  Why,  begging  your  honour's  pardon/'  said 
Mr.  Brandling,  following  his  superior  on  the 
same  side,  "  what  is  a  parcel  of  shabby  Memel 
deals  good  for  in  a  church  ?  A  fair  range  of 
low-backed  oak  benches,  now,  has  a  church 
spirit  about  them  that  is  of  the  right  sort, 
Sir." 

"  There  is  a  church  spirit  in  oak,  is  there  ?" 
said  Walter,  "  and  no  spiritual  meaning  in 
Memel  deals  ?" 

"  These  things  are  more  important  than  you 
think  for,"  pleaded  James  ;  "  and  so  I  am  sure 
my  father  will  tell  you,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  Doctor,  who  had  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
in  the  nave,  and  was  wiping  his  brow  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"  Your  father  looks  too  much  heated  and 
exhausted  to  speak  upon  the  subject  just  yet," 
said  Walter,  passing  his  arm  under  that  of  his 
nephew  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and  you  shall  come  with 
me,  James,  just  for  two  minutes,  while  he  is 
resting  himself:"  and  he  then  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "  I  have   something  for  your  private 
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ear."  These  words,  as  they  were  intended  to 
do,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Rector,  and  he 
therefore  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  arm  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him ;  but  it  was  not 
without  reluctance,  for  he  had  hoped  much  from 
this  lucky  encounter  of  his  uncle  and  father  in 
the  church.  The  north  side  of  the  little  build- 
ing afforded  a  shady  and  a  perfectly  retired 
spot,  and  thither  the  mysterious  old  uncle  led 
the  somewhat  impatient  nephew.  "  James,"  he 
b$gao,  with  a  little  more  solemnity  of  manner 
than  was  usual  with  him,  "James,  you  have, 
I  believe,  known  Miss  Cross  for  many  years. 
I  want  you,  honestly  and  frankly,  to  tell  me  your 
opinion  of  her." 

"  My  opinion  of  Miss  Cross,  Sir  ?"  returned 
the  young  man,  colouring.  "  She  is  certainly  a 
very  fine  young  woman  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
she  is  a  very  good  girl  too — that  is  to  say, 
that  she  is  an  excellent  daughter,  and  though 
she  is  far  from  rich,  she  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  the  poor  people  in  all  directions. 
But  her  religious  opinions  are  so  absurdly 
erroneous,  that  we  are  not  always  on  such  good 
terms  as    we    should  be  if  we  thought   alike. 
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However,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world,  you  know,  to  pass  judgment  on  a  lyoung 
lady ;  for  my  principles  lead  me  very  strongly 
to  think  that  men  of  my  profession  would  do 
well  never  to  think  of  ladies  at  all." 

"  Really !  are  you  so  nearly  a  Romanist  as 
that  ?"  said  Walter.  "  Then  there  can  be  no 
good  done  by  my  going  on  with  what  I  was 
about  to  say.  However,  if  I  have  awakened 
your  curiosity,  it  will  be  hardly  fair  to  leave  it 
unsatisfied.  The  case  is  this  James  :  my  good- 
hearted  young  friend,  Lord  Goldstable,  has,  you 
know,  the  living  of  Bickley  to  dispose  of.  He 
has  been  telling  me  that  he  has  heard  Miss 
Cross  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  young  woman, 
but  not  so  well  provided  for  as  he  thinks  the 
daughter  of  so  very  respectable  a  clergyman  as 
her  father  was,  ought  to  be  j  and  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  should  like  to  give  the 
living  of  Bickley  to  a  young  clergyman,  about 
her  own  age,  who  might  happen  to  like  her, 
and  whom  she  might  happen  to  like.  And  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  James,  it  occurred  to 
us  both,  that  as  you  had  been  long  neighbours 
and  friends,  it   was  not  impossible  that  seven 
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hundred  a-year,  and  a  good  house,  might  make 
a  marriage  desirable  between  you  now,  though 
it  might  have  been  very  imprudent  to  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  before." 

"And  it  is  within  distance,  too,"  were  the 
first  words  that  James  uttered. 

To  these  words,  however,  his  Uncle  Walter 
made  do  reply,  but  continued  to  walk  on 
beside  him  in  silence.  This  silence  was  broken, 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes  by  James, 
who  said,  in  a  very  grave  and  rather  reproachful 
accent : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Uncle  Walter,  in  sup- 
posing that  I  am  a  Romanist.  I  am  not.  If  I 
were,  I  should  neither  retain  my  present  pre- 
ferment, nor  accept  any  other  that  could  be 
offered  me." 

"  Your  explanation   is  perfectly    satisfactory, 

James,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and  it  now  only 

remains  for  you  to  tell  me  whether,  in  all  other 

ts,   the    proposal  of  Lord    Goldstable   is 

agreeable  to  you." 

"  It  would  be  very  ungracious  in  me  to  say 
it  was  not,"  said  the  young  man  colouring; 
u  and  it  would  be  even  more  than  ungracious, 

VOL.     111.  S 
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for  it  would  be  untrue.  But  it  will  not  do, 
Uncle  Walter,  for  me  to  accept  this  conditional 
offer  without  consulting  the  young  lady  as  to 
her  feelings  concerning  it." 

"  Very  properly  thought  of,"  replied  Walter, 
with  an  intelligent  smile.  "  But  somehow  or 
other,  James,  I  have  a  notion  that  the  young 
lady  will  prove  herself  to  be  as  tolerant  and  as 
reasonable  as  yourself." 

"I  am  willing  to  hope  so,  Sir,"  said  the 
Rector,  very  modestly ;  "  and  if  you  think  you 
could  excuse  my  absence  to  my  father,  I  would 
wait  upon  Miss  Cross  immediately.  Do  you 
not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  I 
should  do  so  before  I  see  Lord  Golds  table  ?  for 
it  would  be  equally  awkward,  you  know,  either 
to  thank  him,  or  not  to  thank  him." 

"  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  James,"  replied 
the  old  man,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge.  "  Go 
at  once,  my  dear  nephew,  and  if  your  father 
inquires  for  you,  I  can  very  truly  say  that  I 
have  sent  you  on  an  errand." 

"  That  you  certainly  may,"  returned  the  lover, 
with  a  hopeful  smile ;  and  gaily  kissing  his 
hand,  without  adding  another  word,  he  jumped 
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over  the  churchyard-stile,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment 

On  re-entering  the  church,  Walter  found  his 
brother  looking  exceedingly  cross,  and  exp 
ing  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  his  son  James 
must  be  out  of  his  senses,  to  have  dragged 
him  into  that  cold  vault  of  a  church,  and  then 
to  have  left  him. 

"  Let  us  walk  home  again  in  the  sun,"  said 
Walter,  "  and  that  will  effectually  warm  us.  At 
any  rate,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  James, 
for  it  is  I  who  have  sent  him  off.  I  am  the 
patron  of  his  living,  you  know,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  well  refuse  to  do  a  little  errand 
for  me." 

The  pompous  Doctor  thought  there  was 
some  joke  a-foot,  and  he  was  not  fond  of  jokes  ; 
but  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  had  done 
upon  many  others,  that  his  brother  had  lived 
too  long  in  wild  and  savage  regions,  to  be  at  all 
aware  of  the  respect  that  was  due  to  a  man  who 
was  a  rector,  a  canon,  and  the  head  of  a  college, 
to  say  nothing  as  to  his  being  the  brother-in- 
law  of  an  earl. 

He  condescended,  however,  to  take  the  arm 

s  2 
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of  his  daughter,  who  had  dutifully  stood  beside 
him  during  the  whole  of  Walter's  important 
colloquy  with  James,  and  without  deigning  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disappointed 
churchwarden,  walked  majestically  out  of  the 
church. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Old  Walter  was  too  good-natured  to  follow 
him  without  first  saying  a  few  civil  words  to 
the  discomfited  Mr.  Brandling,  and  the  rustic 
artist  was  too  much  elated  by  this  consolatory 
notice  to  let  him  escape,  without  first  coaxing 
him  into  the  examination  of  one  or  two  morsels 
of  his  own  very  clever  handiwork.  This  delay 
lasted  so  long,  that  Kate  and  her  father  had 
already  entered  the  Parsonage  when  Walter  left 
the  church.  He  quickened  his  steps  to  follow 
them ;  but  before  he  had  advanced  many  yards 
beyond  the  churchyard,  he  was  stopped  by  one 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  gardens  at  the 
Manor   House,    and    informed   him   that   two 
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gentlemen    had  arrived   there,  both    of  whom 
seemed  very  anxious  to  see  him  immediately. 

"  Already  !"  was  the  first  word  uttered  by 
Walter,  on  receiving  this  intelligence;  and 
"  two  ?"  was  the  second. 

The  more  satisfactory  reply  of  "go  back, 
and  say  I  am  coming  directly,"  followed;  and 
having  thus  dismissed  the  messenger,  the  old 
man  drew  out  his  watch,  and  pondered  over 
it  for  a  moment  before  he  set  off  to  follow  him. 

"Poor  Frank!"  soliloquised  Walter,  still 
hesitating,  as  it  seemed,  as  to  what  was  first 
to  be  done.  "  He  has  come  by  the  first  train, 
instead  of  the  second,  as  I  calculated ;  and  very 
natural  that  he  should  do  so,  though  I  did 
not  guess  it.  Who  the  other  is,  Heaven 
knows !"  And  here,  instead  of  following  his 
gardener,  he  took  a  rapid  stride  or  two  in  the 
contrary  direction.  "  I  have  promised  this 
terrified  boy  that  I  would  be  at  his  side  when 
he  made  the  speech  which  was  to  release 
my  Kate,  and  I  must  not  disappoint  him. 
And  yet  to  keep  Frank  Caldwell  waiting  at 
such  a  moment,  is  terrible !" 

The  dilemma  was  in  truth  not  an  easy  one 
to  escape  from;  and  the  very  rare  occurrence 
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of  an  impatient  look  on  the  noble  brow  of 
the  old  man  seemed  approaching,  when  the 
sight    of   Lord   Goldstable,    advancing    with    a 

rablv  quids  step  towards  him,  caused  a 
sudden  change  both  in  his  physiognomy  and 
his  plans. 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said 
the  young  peer,  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  a 
good  deal  flushed.  "  I  hope  1  am  not  behind 
my  time.  Just  say  it  over  to  me  once  more, 
will  you?  I  will  do  my  very  best,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, not  to  mistake  a  word  of  it." 

"  I  shall  always  consider  your  coming  here 
to  perform  your  promise,  notwithstanding  its 
bring  so  disagreeable  to  you,  as  a  proof  both 
of  your  courage  and  your  honour,"  returned 
Walter,  shaking  him  very  cordially  by  the 
hand.  "  But  accident  has  befriended  you, 
my  dear  Goldstable,  and  I  must  now  consent 
to  do  what  I  refused  before." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  will  say  it  for 
me,  instead  of  my  having  to  say  it  myself?" 
demanded  Lord  Goldstable,  looking  inexpress- 
ibly delighted. 

"  Yes,  I  do  !"  replied  Walter.  "  The  thing 
must  be  done  directly  for  many  reasons;  and 
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yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  with  you 
now  to  my  brother,  as  I  promised  to  do ;  and 
the  best  apology  I  can  make  for  this  breach 
of  faith,  is  to  undertake  the  task  myself." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  I"  returned  the  happy  boy.  "  Then  I 
suppose  I  may  turn  back  again,  mayn't  I ; 
and  walk  to  Doucham,  if  I  like  it?  Because, 
you  know,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  call  upon 
the  Doctor,  if  I  have  nothing  'to  say." 

"  Oh  no !  certainly ;  it  would  not  do  for 
you  to  call  upon  him  just  now,"  said  Walter. 
"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  better 
for  you  than  that.  One  word  more,  my  Lord, 
and  then  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  have  a  friend 
waiting  for  me  at  the  Manor  House:  I  think 
your  Lordship  will  find  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing the  partnership  presentation  to  Bickley. 
James  is  with  the  lady  at  this  moment,  and 
I  cannot  say  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  their  interview." 

"  That's  capital !"  cried  the  young  patron, 
joyously  clapping  his  hands.  "  Good-by,  then 
— good-by  !     I  shall  see  you  at  dinner." 

"No,  my  dear  Lord,  I  rather  think  not," 
replied  Walter;  "for  I   have  a  good    deal    of 
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business  to  do  to-day.  But  there  is  a  full 
moon,  or  something  near  it,  and  it  is  vi  rv 
likely  that  I  shall  walk  over  and  take  my  coffee 
with  you.  But  I  must  sleep  to-night  under 
my  own  roof,  for  I  have  invited  company." 

Lord  Goldstable  was  about  to  utter  a  hos- 
pitable remonstrance,  but  Walter  gaily  waved 
his  hand,  and  turned  rapidly  away,  saying: 
"  I  must  go  now,  but  I  shall  see  you  again 
hv-and-by." 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  but  right  that  he  should 
so  hurry  away;  for  there  was  one  waiting  for 
him  who,  as  he  well  knew,  could  be  in  no  very 
tranquil  frame  of  mind;  and  to  whom,  more- 
over, he  certainly  owed  the  debt  of  a  tranquil 
spirit,  as  most  unquestionably  he  had  been 
the  means  of  depriving  him  of  it.  On  entering 
his  now  comfortable-looking  drawing-room, 
at  the  Manor  House,  he  found,  as  the  gar- 
dener had  announced,  two  gentlemen  waiting 
for  him.  The  one  was  indeed  Frank  Cald- 
well, whom  he  had  certainly  expected  to  find 
there;  the  other  was  his  old  friend  and  agent, 
Mr.  Tapley,  whom  he  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  find  there.  Had  this  first  meeting  between 
Frank  Caldwell,  and  his  penitent  friend,  Walter, 
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been  tete-a-tete,  the  atonement  and  the  accept- 
ance of  it  might  have  been  more  explicit — 
but  it  could  not  have  been  better  understood ; 
and  the  grasp  of  the  old  man's  hand,  and  the 
cordial  pressure  with  which  both  of  Frank's 
received  it,  sufficed  to  satisfy  them  both  that 
no  misunderstanding  of  any  kind  any  longer 
existed  between  them. 

And  then  Walter  turned  to  the  lawyer, 
and  paid  him  a  compliment  but  rarely  offered 
to  gentlemen  of  his  profession,  for  his  first 
words  were  :  "  My  dear  Tapley,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you;  but  I  had  no  notion  that  you  could 
have  been  ready  so  soon.  Have  you  really 
brought  the  papers  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  really,  Mr.  Harrington,"  replied  the 
lawyer.  "The  business  was  very  simple,  Sir. 
But  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  so  rapidly  accomplished,  had 
it  not  happened,  by  an  odd  chance,  that  we 
have  another  piece  of  business  to  execute  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  as  well,  you 
know,  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Are 
you  in  the  commission,  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 

"  Not  I,  Tapley !  I  have  been  too  much 
an  absentee   to   have   meddled   with    anything 
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of   the    sort,"  replied  Walter.     "  But   what  is 
the  matter  in  hand  ?" 

The  lawyer  drew  the  old  gentleman  into 
the  recess  of  a  window  before  he  answered 
him,  and  then  lie  said  :  "  This  it  is,  Mr. 
Harrington.  There  is  a  certain  fellow  . 
Captain  Fowler,  who  is  rather  an  illustrious 
memher  of  the  company  of  scamps,  and  we 
have  an  unfortunate  client  who  has  already 
been  victimised  by  him,  and  who  is  in  danger 
of  being  more  victimised  by  him  still.  But 
though  we  know  all  this,  we  have 
difficulty  in  getting  him  within  the  grasp  of 
the  law.  At  last,  however,  our  sharp  scamp 
has  so  far  forgotten  what  he  was  about,  as 
to  allow  the  said  victim  to  supply  the  stamp 
on  a  promissory  note,  which  he  has 
done  out  of,  and  we  shall  trounce  him,  if  we 
can  catch  him,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
stamp.  We  have  learnt  that  he  is  lying  snug 
at  Doucham.  1  have  a  warrant  against  him 
all  in  order,  and  I  want  to  find  a  local  magis- 
trate by  whom  it  can  be  backed." 

Had  no  such  name  as  that  of  Captain 
Fowler  occurred  in  this  statement,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Walter  would  not,  at  that  moment, 
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have  listened  to  it  with  quite  so  much  interest ; 
but  he  immediately  recollected  the  passage  in 
his  nephew  Henry's  letter,  respecting  the  reputed 
connexion  between  a  Captain  Fowler,  of  rather 
worse  than  doubtful  respectability,  and  the  very 
dangerous  enslaver  of  his  really  well-beloved 
protege,  Lord  Golds  table. 

It  immediately  struck  him  that  this  coin- 
cidence might  be  turned  to  good  account. 
Having  satisfied  the  lawyer  as  to  the  facility 
of  finding  a  magistrate,  he  begged  him  to  do 
nothing  in  the'  business  for  the  next  half-hour, 
the  reason  for  which  he  would  explain  to  him, 
as  soon  as  he  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  friend  who  had  arrived  by  the  same  train 
with  him. 

"  I  have  considerably  more  than  half  an 
hour's  work  to  do,  Mr.  Harrington,  before 
I  can  profit  by  the  information,  so  do  not 
hurry  yourself.  I  have  a  clerk,  who,  I  suppose, 
is  waiting  for  orders  in  your  servants'  hall. 
In  truth,  more  than  one  of  our  young  men 
were  up  all  night,  working  upon  your  papers, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  set  off  from  London 
this  morning ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favour 
if  you  can  admit  us  into  a  room  where  we  can 
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put  the  finishing  stroke  to  what  we  have  been 
about. 

This  request  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  then,  at  length,  Walter  and  his  young 
friend  Caldwell  found  themselves  at  leisure, 
and  at  liberty  to  talk  over  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  eventful  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  they  last  parted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  terrible  mistake  which 
had  been  made  by  Walter  and  his  nephew  in 
Aylesbury  Street,  Frank  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  apology,  declaring,  and  with  all  sincerity, 
that  they  had  in  this  acted  exactly  as  they 
it  to  have  done. 

"  Nor,  fearfully  as  I  have  suffered/ '  he  con- 
tinued, "  can  I  find  room  in  my  heart  for  any- 
thing but  rejoicing  at  the  speedy  termination 
of  an  error,  which,  if  it  had  lasted  much  longer, 
would,  I  believe,  have  made  me  fly  my 
count  rv."' 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  your  view  of  the 
case,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  There  can  be  no  wisdom  in  mourning  over 
sorrows  that  are  past,  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
shall  be  able  to  atone  for  what  my  blunder 
made    you  suffer    by  smoothing  some  of  the 
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difficulties  which  were  in  your  way  before  I 
committed  it." 

"  And  when  may  I — "  said  Frank,  beginning 
a  speech  in  rather  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice. 

"  You  need  not  go  on,  Frank,  I  perfectly 
well  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  must  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  patience.  I  cannot  possibly 
arrange  any  scheme  for  your  seeing  Kate,  till 
I  have  seen  what  my  influence  can  achieve  with 
my  brother  and  his  wife  towards  obtaining  their 
sanction  for  the  interview.  And  during  this 
not  very  agreeable  interval,  I  really  have  nothing 
better  to  propose  to  you  than  that  you  should 
first  take  some  luncheon,  and  then  set  out  upon 
a  ramble  for  an  hour  or  so  under  those  fine 
trees  yonder  in  the  park." 

"  Yes,  I  will  wander  in  your  park  till  you 
summon  me  to  your  presence  again ;  but  I 
can  dispense  with  your  hospitable  offer  of 
luncheon,"  replied  Frank,  in  an  accent  that  was 
by  no  means  particularly  gay.  And  then  draw- 
ing out  his  watch,  he  said,  "  It  now  wants  ten 
minutes  to  one,  Mr.  Harrington,  may  I  return 
to  the  house  at  two  ?" 

"  No,  Frank,"  replied  Walter,  laughing,  for 
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if  my  old  housekeeper  should  happen  to  see  you 
looking  as  you  do  now,  I  should  not  be  the 
d  if  she  sent  off  an  express  for  the 
apothecary.  No,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
oome  to  you,  my  good  fellow.  I  will  look  for 
you  under  that  avenue  yonder,  and  trust  me 
I  will  waste  no  time  in  the  interval." 

And  so  they  parted. 

Considering  that  old  Walter  had  all  his  life 
been  more  of  a  wanderer  than  a  housekeeper, 
he  had  really  managed  matters  very  cleverly ; 
for  not  only  was  his  own  room  ready  for  him, 
but  sundry  other  things,  and  sundry  other 
rooms  were  ready  beside.  About  five  of  his 
\i  rv  precious  minutes  were  all  that  he  now 
found  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  principal 
and  prime  minister  of  all  his  domestic  ma- 
nceuvrings. 

"  Well,  Margery,  everything  goes  right,  I 
hope  ?  Cook  arrived  ?  Rooms  ready  ?  And 
all  things  prepared  according  to  order?" 

"  Everything,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
in  a  tone  of  very  satisfactory  confidence. 

"And  if  I  shall  have  a  dozen  people  to 
[fast  with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
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really  think  you  could  manage  to  find  cups  and 
saucers,  and  something  to  eat  ?" 

"  I  wish,  Sir,  you  could  find  time  to  look  into 
the  china  closet,"  she  replied ;  "  and  with 
Doucham  so  near,  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
wanting  anything  to  eat." 

"That's  well,  Margery.  I  can't  look  at  the 
china  closet  now,  because  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
but  I  will  bring  Miss  Kate  w7ith  me  to  look  at 
it  to-morrow  may  be." 

And  so  saying,  Walter  set  off  on  his  rather 
important  visit  to  the  Rectory. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  entering  the  little  drawing-room  at  the 
Rectory,  Walter  found  his  brother  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  immense  fatigue  of  having 
walked  to  the  church  and  back  again,  and  the 
three  ladies  seated  at  a  work-table  at  no  great 
distance  from  his  arm-chair.  The  presence  of 
Lady  Augusta  he  considered  as  very 
decidedly  desirable,  but  not  so  that  of  her 
sister;  and  as  to  Kate's  being  present  at  a 
discussion  so  deeply  interesting  to  her,  he  con- 
sidered it  as  being  more  objectionable  still. 
While  pondering  on  the  best  way  of  dismissing 
superfluous  auditors,  James  entered  the 
room  through  the  open  window.     Walter  per- 

VOL.    III.  T 
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ceived  at  the  first  glance  that  the  now  gay- 
looking  young  Puseyite  was  speedily  to  become 
the  Rector  of  Bickley,  and  the  husband  of  Miss 
Olivia  Cross.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
matter ;  Walter  read  the  whole  thing  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  had  been  placarded  on  a  board 
before  him  in  letters  of  a  foot  long. 

Nothing  but  his  indulgent  pity  for  the  im- 
patience of  poor  Frank  Caldwell,  had  prevented 
Walter  from  delaying  his  interview  with  his 
brother  till  the  result  of  James's  visit  to  Miss 
Cross  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and 
he  hailed  his  timely  arrival  as  a  good 
omen. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  James," 
said  he,  suddenly  rising  and  leading  his  nephew 
back  again  through  the  window  by  which  he 
had  entered.  "  I  think  I  may  safely  wish  you 
joy,  James,  both  of  the  living  and  the  lady," 
said  he.     "  It  is  not  so  ?" 

"  You  may,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  flatter  myself 
that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  I  possess 
both." 

"  Your  interest  with  the  lady  was  decidedly 
your  own,"  said  Walter,  "  but  I  think  my 
interest  with  Lord   Goldstable  may  have  been 
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useful  to  you ;  and  all  I  ask  in  return,  my  dear 
James,  is  that  you  should  give  me  your  vote 
and  interest  upon  a  matter  which  touches  me 
very  nearly,  and  in  which  both  your  father  and 
mother  have  great  influence.  The  first  thing, 
however,  that  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,  is  to 
get  Lady  Juliana  and  your  sister  Kate  out  of 
the  room.  When  you  have  achieved  this,  I 
shall  wish  you  to  return  to  it.  You  will  have 
no  objection,  I  presume,  that,  among  other 
matters,  I  should  inform  your  father  and 
mother  of  Lord  Goldstable's  intentions  in  your 
favour  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should 
wish  them  to  know  it  immediately — and  of  my 
intended  marriage  also." 

"  Very  well,  James,  I  will  announce  both," 
replied  his  uncle. 

"  And  I  will  get  my  aunt  and  sister  out  of 
the  way.  Which  I  shall  do  by  taking  them 
into  the  dining-room,  and  telling  them  that  they 
must  not  return  to  the  drawing-room  till  I 
summon  them,"  said  James.  "  No  measure 
less  peremptory,"  he  added,  "  would  suffice  to 
secure  you  from  the  intrusion  of  my  aunt." 

This  decisive  manoeuvre,  however,  was  suc- 

T  2 
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cessful,  and  old  Walter  found  himself  at  liberty 
to  begin  his  very  delicate  negotiation  with  the 
assurance  that  the  banished  ladies  should  not 
break  in  upon  him.  He  was  not  an  adept  at 
long  speeches,  nor  was  it  his  intention  to  say 
more  than  was  necessary  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. It  was  to  his  brother  that  he  addressed 
himself. 

"  I  am  come  to  you,  brother,"  said  he,  "  with 
a  message  from  Lord  Goldstable." 

"  I  thought  that  Lord  Goldstable  would  have 
been  here  himself  this  morning,"  said  Lady 
Augusta. 

"  It  is  my  fault  if  he  has  not  done  so,  Lady 
Augusta,"  replied  Walter.  "  He  certainly  was 
coming  here,  not  merely  to  make  an  idle  call 
of  ceremony,  but  to  enter  upon  an  important 
explanation." 

"  It  was  something  of  that  kind  that  we  were 
certainly  expecting,"  returned  her  Ladyship,  with 
a  very  gracious  smile ;  "  but  his  being  so 
evidently  a  favourite,  and  a  friend  of  yours, 
Mr.  Harrington,  has  sufficed  to  convince  us 
that  the  delay  of  this  explanation  has  arisen 
from  accident,  and  not  from  anything  dishonour- 
able on  his  part." 
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"  The  boy  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  well 
disposed  good-hearted  boy,  and  I  see  nothing 
dishonourable  about  him,  poor  fellow.  Unfortun- 
ate 1\  for  him,  however,  his  only  near  relation,  I 
mean  Lady  de  Paddington,  is  not  a  person  who 
can  be  spoken  of  so  favourably  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  her  to  have  acted  towards  this  poor 
young  man  in  a  manner  highly  dishonourable. 
For  personal  reasons  of  her  own,  which  you 
may  perhaps  understand  better  than  I  do,  she 
took  it  into  her  scheming  head  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  her  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  him  and  your  daughter,  and  he  was 
simple  enough  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  and 
to  propose  to  your  daughter  in  the  abrupt  and 
unauthorized  manner  that  he  did.  Nothing 
but  his  profound  ignorance,  and  singular  sim- 
plicity of  character  could  have  rendered  this 
possible ;  and  I  am  now  come  to  offer  every 
possible  apology  on  his  part  for  having  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Kate  in  a  manner  so  offen- 
sively presumptuous." 

There  might  be  seen  on  the  countenances 
of  both  the  Doctor  and  his  lady,  as  they  listened 
to  this  speech,  a  mixture  of  anger  and  uncer- 
tainty,  of   hope  and  of  fear,  that  very   nearly 
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approached  the  comic.  But  Walter  Harrington 
never  quizzed  anybody;  he  was  too  single- 
minded,  and  too  kindly  tempered  for  it.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  upon  the  present  occasion 
he  was  giving  pain,  and  he  only  wished  to 
make  the  necessary  endurance  of  it  as  short  as 
possible ;  he  therefore  waited  for  no  reply,  but 
hastened  to  say    with  a  very  pleasant  smile : 

"  I  natter  myself,  however,  that  you  will 
soon  look  upon  this  foolish  affair  in  the  same 
light  that  I  do.  It  is  like  most  things  of  a 
mixed  nature.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  disagree- 
able to  us  all  that  our  dear  Kate  should  have 
been  addressed  in  so  idle  and  offensive  a 
manner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Goldstable  to  James — " 

The  Doctor  had  up  to  this  point  been  silent, 
partly  from  dismay,  and  partly  from  wanting 
breath  to  express  the  indignation  he  felt,  both 
at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Goldstable,  and  at  his 
brother's  manner  of  treating  it ;  but  now,  in  a 
voice  of  ill-restrained  anger,  he  said : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  you  have  to  communicate,  brother 
Walter,  it  must  be  desirable  that  you  should 
make  it  intelligible.     I  only  look  for  this.     I 
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look  not  for  any  sympathy  on  your  part.  It  is 
only  too  clear  that  I  should  look  in  vain. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Gold- 
gtable  withdraws  his  proposal  of  marriage  to 
Miss  Harrington  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  mean  to  tell  you  so, 
my  dear  Henry,"  replied  Walter.  "  What 
else  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible !  absolutely  and  totally 
impossible !"  ejaculated  Lady  Augusta,  with 
great  warmth.  "  I  do  not  and  cannot  believe 
that  you  would  permit  yourself  to  be  made  the 
deliverer  of  such  a  message,  and  still  less 
that  you  should  deliver  it  as  if  it  were 
praiseworthy  instead  of  infamous  !" 

For  half  a  moment  Walter  looked  a  little 
angry,  and  he  might  have  felt  and  looked  so  a 
little  longer  still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  came  there  to  confer  very 
important  benefits  upon  his  brother's  family; 
the  remembrance  of  this  soothed  him  in  a 
moment. 

"  We  certainly  do  not  look  upon  this  affair 
exactly  in  the  same  light,  Lady  Augusta,"  said 
he.  "  The  offensive  part  of  this  young  Lord's 
behaviour  was,  according  to  my  judgment,  the 
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presuming  to  address  my  niece  in  the  sudden 
and  unauthorized  manner  he  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  do.  His  sorrow  for  this,  and  his  apology 
so  frankly  and  honourably  expressed,  does  him, 
in  my  opinion,  great  honour ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  hence  his 
education  may  be  sufficiently  advanced,  and  his 
character  sufficiently  formed,  to  justify  his  offer- 
ing his  hand  and  coronet  to  an  estimable 
woman,  though  no  additional  number  of  years 
can  ever  make  him  a  suitable  match  for  such  a 
being  as  your  admirable  daughter.  But  though 
truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that  I  do  not  con- 
template the  possibility  of  his  ever  becoming  a 
suitable  companion  for  such  a  person  as  Kate,  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  lowly  of  Lord  Gold- 
stable's  character.  There  is  much,  very  much, 
that  is  estimable  and  amiable  in  it,  and  I  will 
tell  you  one  anecdote  that  tends  to  prove  this. 
He  has  heard,  from  more  quarters  than  one, 
that  Miss  Cross,  the  daughter  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  formerly  Curate  of  Bickley,  is  but 
very  slenderly  provided  for,  and  also  that  she 
has  the  reputation  of  being,  notwithstanding 
her  poverty,  very  actively  kind  and  useful  to 
the  poor  people  round  her.     These  two  facts 
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together  put  it  into  his  good-natured  head  that 
he  should  very  much  like  to  see  Miss  Cross  in 
the  character  of  the  Rector's  wife  at  Bickley ; 
and  having  seen,  or  fancied,  that  James  and  the 
young  lady  appeared  to  like  each  other,  he  has 
determined  upon  giving  the  living  of  Bickley  to 
my  nephew,  provided  only  that  he  will  marry 
Miss  Cross." 

"  He  will  give  the  living  of  Bickley  to 
James  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  great 
solemnity.  "  It  is  a  noble  piece  of  preferment, 
brother  Walter,  and  the  house  might  be  coveted 
as  a  residence  by  a  man  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand a-}  ear.  Moreover,  it  is  within  distance  of 
Stanton  Parva.  It  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  for  him,  indeed !" 

"  Desirable !  It  would  make  him  richer 
than  his  elder  brother  is  ever  likely  to  be !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Augusta,  with  considerable 
agitation.  "  But  Juliana  assured  me  that 
James  will  never  marry.  She  has  told  me 
more  than  once,  since  we  have  been  here,  that 
he  holds  celibacy  to  be  the  duty  of  a  priest,  as 
he  chooses  to  call  himself.  It  really,"  she 
added,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes 
raised  to  Heaven,  "  it  really  will  be  too  hard  to 
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bear  if  he  too,  as  well  as  Kate,  chooses  to  con- 
sider himself  as  too  much  above  the  world  to  be 
fit  to  live  in  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  James  will  make  any 
objection  to  the  condition  annexed  to  this 
offered  preferment,"  said  Walter,  with  very  en- 
couraging confidence. 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta, 
who  evidently  listened  to  this  opinion  with  very 
perfect  faith  in  its  being  well-founded.  "  I 
confess  that  such  a  provision  for  my  son  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  me,"  she  added.  "  I 
own  I  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  seeing  a 
child  of  mine  living  with  two  maids  and  a  man, 
all  looking,  too,  as  if  they  come  out  of  the  hay- 
field,  and  a  one-horse  dog-cart  as  his  only 
equipage !  His  income,  with  the  house  and 
garden  fairly  valued,  will  be  equal  to  fifteen 
hundred  a-year.  This  is  a  great  comfort,  cer- 
tainly !" 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Walter,  kindly  ;  "  and  by  way  of  making 
you  feel  reconciled  to  his  marrying  a  young 
lady  who  brings  nothing  that  can  be  settled 
upon  herself  and  her  children,  I  will  myself 
settle  five  thousand  pounds  on  Miss  Cross,  the 
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income  to  become  hers  immediately  ;  at  least  I 
will  do  so  upon  one  condition — namely,  that 
your  Ladyship  will  yourself  have  the  kindness 
to  make  her  a  visit,  and  will  announce  this  my 
intuition  to  her  and  her  mother." 

Lady  Augusta  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but 
then  she  said : 

"  Very  well,  Sir,  I  accept  the  condition.  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  too  good  a  mother  to  stand 
upon  trifles.  I  am  very  glad,  I  must  say,  that 
I  shall  never  again  see  James  living  in  the  style 
he  does  now.  It  is  really  heart-breaking! 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  it  is  over,  and  that  is  poor  Henry  ! 
Poor  dear  fellow !  I  am  sure  I  heartily  wish 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  church  !" 

The  Doctor  here  shook  his  head  and  groaned. 

"  There  is  no  good,  Dr.  Harrington,  in  making 
ourselves  miserable  about  it.  We  must  trust  to 
Providence !"  said  Lady  Augusta,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  melancholy. 

"  And  Providence  certainly  seems  to  have 
provided  for  him,"  said  Walter,  laughing,  "  for 
my  being  a  bachelor,  you  know,  is  clearly 
providential." 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Doctor  looked  at 
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Lady  Augusta,  and  Lady  Augusta  looked  at 
the  Doctor.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Walter 
had  ever  alluded  either  to  his  being  a  bachelor 
or  to  the  future  prospects  of  his  eldest  nephew, 
for  it  was  only  of  late  that  he  had  become  aware 
that  Henry's  succeeding  him  in  the  Stanton 
property  was  not  in  their  estimation  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  it  certainly  was  in  his  own. 
It  is  probable  that  had  there  been  no  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  dear  Kate's  marrying  the 
man  she  loved,  this  uncertainty  respecting 
Henry's  future  would  have  been  removed  as 
soon  as  it  was  discovered.  But  the  old  natural- 
ist had  not  studied  the  propensities  of  all  animals 
so  very  perseveringly  as  he  had  done,  without 
giving  some  little  attention  to  the  genus  homo 
among  the  rest ;  and  this  had  given  him  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  varieties 
to  be  found  therein,  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
they,  too,  as  well  as  all  other  creatures,  might 
be  managed  by  attention  to  their  peculiar  pro- 
pensities ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
proceeded  •  very  differently  from  what  he  would 
have  done  had  no  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Kate's  union  with  Frank  Caldwell.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  profiting  for 
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her  sake,  from  the  power  that  was  vested  in  him. 
And  with  this  view,  he  harangued  his  dignified 
brother  and  his  noble  sister-in-law,  as  follows : 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  dear  Henry,  to 
see  how  cordially  both  you  and  Lady  Augusta 
seem  to  approve  the  arrangements  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  assist  in  respecting  James ; 
and  this  encourages  me  to  go  on  in  my  plottings 
and  plannings  about  your  other  children.  Rich 
old  bachelor  uncles  are  likely,  I  should  think,  to 
be  busybodies ;  and  if  they  do  not  dispose  of 
their  wealth  in  any  very  outrageous  wicked  way, 
1  suppose  they  are  generally  forgiven  for  being 
so.  We  all  seem  very  well  satisfied  about  your 
son  James,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  pro- 
jects concerning  Henry  and  Kate  will  be  equally 
successful.  But  I  must  tell  you  fairly,  that 
what  I  propose  to  do  for  Henry,  will  not  be  done 
>  1  have  your  consent  and  approbation  as 
to  what  I  intend  to  do  for  Kate.  I  believe  that 
you  all  know  that  I  am  fond  of  Kate.  I  suppose 
I  am  what  is  generally  called  partial  to  her,  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should 
wish  to  make  her  happy — that  is,  according  to 
her  own  notions  of  happiness.  Now  I  happen 
to  know  that  she  has  no  idea  and  no  hope  that 
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she  ever  can  be  happy  unless  she  marries  my 
young  friend  Frank  Caldwell." 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Doctor  started  so 
vehemently  that  he  almost  jumped  out  of  his 
chair,  and  Lady  Augusta  clasped  her  hands, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  looked  very  much  as  if  she 
were  going  to  burst  into  tears. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  both  so  painfully  affected 
by  what  I  have  said ;  but  pray  bear  with  me 
while  I  explain  to  you  what  I  wish  to  do  in  the 
way  of  providing  for  your  children,  and  also  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  will  be  done.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  my  ideas  of  what  may  be  best 
for  Kate  may  differ  very  widely  from  yours,  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  we  have  passed  our 
lives,  and  this  difference  may  very  naturally 
appear  to  you  to  be  a  great  misfortune ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  remember 
that  if  my  past  manner  of  life  had  not  been  thus 
different,  I  should  not  now  be  the  rich  man  I 
am,  nor  would  your  children  be  my  most  obvi- 
ous heirs.  I  dare  say  I  shall  surprise  you 
both  when  I  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  property 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  funds.  I  certainly 
was  surprised  at  hearing  it  myself.    Tapley  tells 
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me  that  I    am  worth  above    eighty   thousand 
pounds  !  independent  of  the  Stanton  estate." 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds  !"  exclaimed  both 
his  auditors  at  once. 

"  Yes,  even  so ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  his  statement  is  correct.  I  certainly  was 
not  aware  how  rapidly  the  money  was  rolling  up, 
for  I  never  refused  to  indulge  myself  with  any 
reasonable  acquisition.  But  I  rather  suspect  that 
the  living  without  any  establishment  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  you  may  safely  receive 
the  fact  to  be  as  I  state  it.  Besides  the  estate  in 
this  parish,  I  have  above  eighty  thousand 
pounds  at  my  disposal.  Now,  in  my  judgment, 
your  daughter  Kate  has  already  a  very  sufficient 
fortune,  and  if  she  had  happened  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  rich  young  man  instead  of  a  poor  one,  I 
should  probably  have  left  my  eighty  thousand 
pounds  to  some  scientific  institution.  As  it  is, 
however,  I  propose  to  settle  the  whole  sum  upon 
her  and  Frank  Caldwell,  jointly,  and  upon  their 
heirs  after  them.  But  I  know  Kate  well  enough 
to  be  quite  certain  that  my  doing  this  would  not 
suffice  to  render  her  marriage  with  Frank  Cald- 
well possible.     She   never  will  marry  him  as 
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long  as  you  live,  unless  you  both  sanction  the 
marriage  by  your  consent.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  question  about  Henry.  If  you  both  of 
you  freely  and  graciously  consent  to  the  imme- 
diate marriage  of  Kate  to  Frank  Caldwell,  I  im- 
mediately make  over  the  Manor  House,  and  all 
that  is  in  it,  together  with  the  whole  property 
appertaining  thereto,  to  my  well-beloved  nephew 
Henry.  Now,  then,  brother  and  sister,  I  await 
your  answer." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
as  to  what  that  answer  would  be.  Both  the 
Doctor  and  his  lady  looked  very  much  as  if  they 
felt  disposed  to  fall  at  his  feet;  but  as  the 
expression  of  this  abounding  delight  and  grati- 
tude in  any  way  would  have  been  very  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  pleasant  to  the  old  man,  he  sud- 
denly started  up,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  his  satisfaction  to  be  fully  equal  to 
their  own:  "Now,  then,  everything  is  right 
between  us,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  you  must 
promise  to  breakfast  with  me — that  is  to  say, 
you  must  all  promise  to  breakfast  at  the  old 
Manor  House,  at  ten  o'clock  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

This  promise   was   promptly   given   by  the 
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startled,  astonished,  but  certainly  much  delighted 
parents ;  and  when  old  Walter  added,  as  he  left 
the  room  : 

"  Now  then,  I  shall  go  into  the  dining-room, 
where  I  deposit. (d  Kate,  while  I  settled  all  this 
business  with  you,  and  tell  her  to  prepare  herself 
for  a  visit  from  Frank  Caldwell." 

When  he  added  these  very  decisive  words, 
the  only  answer  he  received  was  a  gracious 
smile,  and  a  still  more  gracious  nod  of  approba- 
tion, from  both  the  dignified  father  and  the 
noble  mother  of  Frank  Caldwell's  affianced,  but 
still  unconscious  bride. 

It  was  but  a  short  whisper,  however,  that  he 
bestowed  upon  her,  ere  he  started  off  with  the 
activity  of  five-and-twenty  to  release  Frank  from 
his  miserably-anxious,  tread-mill  sort  of  exercise 
in  the  avenue.  But  short  as  the  whisper  was, 
it  sufficed ;  and  having  told  the  Lady  Juliana 
that  her  sitter  wished  to  see  her  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Walter  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his 
darling  in  no  very  painful  frame  of  mind,  though 
he  ordered  her  to  remain  a  prisoner  where  she 
was  till  he  returned  to  her. 

How  she   bore  this  sudden    change  in   the 
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aspect  of  her  affairs,  the  old  man  had  no  means 
of  judging,  for  he  only  escorted  his  friend  Frank 
to  the  door  of  the  Rectory  dining-room,  which 
he  opened  for  him  to  pass  through,  without  even 
looking  in  to  see  if  she  were  dead  or  alive. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Mr.  Tapley  was  not  the  only  individual 
among  our  dramatis  persona  who  had  good  and 
sufficient  reason  to  know  that  Captain  Fowler 
was,  as  the  attorney  had  expressed  it,  "lying 
snug"  within  the  limits  of  the  town  ofDoucham. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Tapley  at  the  Manor  House,  that  a  note  had 
been  mysteriously  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Fitzjames,  informing  her  of  this  most 
unwelcome  fact,  and  very  peremptorily  requiring 
her  immediate  presence  at  an  obscure  waggoner's 
inn,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town. 
Mrs.  Fitzjames,  notwithstanding  her  beauty,  is 

u  2 
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not  a  person  likely  to  excite  much  sympathy, 
either  with  her  sorrows  or  her  joys,  but  the 
excess  of  her  dismay  and  horror  at  receiving  this 
terrible  summons  was  pitiable. 

Her  first  wild  thought  was,  that  she  would 
take  no  notice  of  it,  leaving  him  to  suppose  that 
it  had  failed  to  find  her.  But  a  very  few 
moments  of  meditation  upon  this  scheme  sufficed 
to  convince  her  that  it  could  not  avail  to  prevent 
their  meeting,  and  would  only  tend  to  exasperate 
his  brutal  temper.  No,  go  she  must,  and  go 
she  did. 

The  style  of  the  interview  between  them,  as 
well  as  its  aim,  may  be  easily  imagined.  His 
immediate  object,  or  at  least  his  immediate 
demand,  was  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord 
Goldstable. 

"  Let  me  once  be  enabled  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance with  him,"  said  the  ruffian,  with  a  tremen- 
dous oath,  "  and  I'll  soon  get  all  I  want  out  of 
him.  If  I  don't  squeeze  him  as  you  squeeze  an 
orange,  I'll  never  ask  you  to  help  me  more." 

"  Fear  not,  Fowler,  that  you  shall  not  become 
acquainted  with  him.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  that,"  replied  the 
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terrified  beauty ;  "  but  for  Heaven's  sake,"  she 

very  reasonably  continued,  "  do  not  be  so  mad 

as  to   attempt  this,  before  I  am  actually  his 

wife  |" 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me,  Madam,  in 

the  interval  ?     Your  hundreds  are  gone  to  the 

devil,  and  if  I  don't  intend  to  go  after  them,  I 

must  have  more.     What  have  you  done  with 

the  other  half  of  that  money  ?     Let  me  have  it, 

and  I'll  let  you  wait  a  little  longer  before  I  make 

acquaintance  with  him.     Why  don't  you  answer 

me  ?     What  have  you  done  with  that  money  ?" 

"  What  have  I  done  with  it  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
vehemently.  "  I  have  spent  it,  Sir.  I  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt  when  I  got  it  from 
him,  and  I  knew  that  I  should  be  stopped  as  I 
left  the  house  if  I  did  not  pay !" 

"  Then  at  this  moment  you  have  positively 
no  money  to  give  me?"  said  Fowler,  with  a 
threatening  scowl. 

"  Not  a  shilling  !"  was  her  reply. 

"  And  you  refuse  to  introduce  me  to  him  ?" 

"  Only  till  the  important  knot  is  tied,"  she 
replied.  "  He  is  quite  as  much  in  a  hurry  for 
it  as  I  can  be,  and  when  I  am  once  his  wife, 
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you  know  perfectly  well  that  whatever  I  have, 
you  will  share." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied : 

"  That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  Madam 
Sophy.  But  I  know  a  fact  which  is  considerably 
more  free  from  doubt.  I  must  have  money, 
woman  !  and  that  immediately.  Now  I  think 
I  know  a  way  by  which  I  can  get  money  out  of 
him,  without  your  becoming  his  wife :  namely, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Fowler,  by  saving  him  from  ever 
becoming  your  husband.  This  would  be  a 
service  worth  paying  for,  and  I  will  contrive  to 
make  him  aware  of  this.  This  scheme  will  suit 
me  better  than  the  other,  for  this  plain  reason : 
the  marriage  may  take  many  days  to  accomplish 
— my  scheme  can  be  accomplished  in  one !" 

The  beautiful  complexion  of  Mrs.  Fitzjames 
suffered  materially  as  she  listened  to  this,  for 
she  turned  as  pale  as  death.  Again  he  looked 
at  her  for  a  little  while  in  silence,  and  then  he 
said : 

"  There  is  one  way,  and  but  one,  by  which 
you  can  prevent  me  from  immediately  putting 
this  scheme  in  practice." 
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"  Speak  it !"  said  the  trembling  Sophia,  in 
rather  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  You  are  still,  by  your  own  account,"  he 
said,  M  on  the  very  tenderest  terms  with  him. 
If  this  be  so,  there  can  belittle  or  no  difficulty  in 
coaxing  him  out  of  a  little  more  money.  You 
can  call  it  a  loan,  if  you  will.  Tell  him  some 
cock-and-a-bull  story  about  your  income  having 
been  accidentally  delayed.  Do  it  how  you  will 
— but  do  it  successfully,  or  prepare  yourself  to 
abide  the  result !" 

"  How  much  time,  how  many  days  will  you 
allow  me  ?"  said  she. 

"  One  day  is  as  good  as  a  thousand  for  such 
a  business,"  he  replied. 

"  No,  no,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  she  eagerly, 
and  with  very  evident  sincerity,  "  I  must  have 
longer.  I  must  pretend  to  receive  a  letter,  and 
tlun  to  be  very  miserable  ;  and  then,  at  last, 
when  he  is  begging  and  praying  that  I  will  tell 
him  what  is  the  matter,  I  must  let  him  know, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  and  delicacy, 
what  is  the  cause  of  my  distress." 

"  Bravo,  Sophy  !  That's  your  sort,  my  dear. 
And  as  a  reward  for  your  clever  scheme,  1  will 
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grant  you  the  delay  of  three  days — but  not  an 
hour  longer,  remember !" 

And  so  they  parted,  the  gentleman  promising 
to  keep  out  of  sight  for  these  stipulated  three 
days,  and  then  to  take  himself  off  till  the  hoped- 
for  marriage  was  accomplished,  on  condition 
that  she  contrived  to  obtain,  at  the  least,  two 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses. 

Walter,  meanwhile,  had  transacted  a  great 
deal  of  very  interesting  domestic  business ;  for 
not  only  had  he  arranged  with  Kate  and  old 
Margery,  that  a  very  handsome  breakfast  was 
to  be  procured,  coute  qui  coute,  at  the  Manor 
House,  but  he  had  also  obtained  the  promise 
of  all  the  guests  whom  he  wished  to  be  present 
at  it,  that  they  would  all  favour  him  with  their 
company  on  the  appointed  morning,  precisely  at 
ten  o'clock.  The  party  was  to  consist  of  the 
present  family  circle  assembled  at  the  Rectory — 
of  Mrs.  Cross  and  her  daughter  Olivia,  of  Lord 
Goldstable  and  Dick  Caldwell,  who  was  still 
staying  with  him ;  together  with  Lady  de  Pad- 
dington  and  Mrs.  Fitzjames  and  Miss  Hannah 
Wigginsville,  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these, 
old  Walter  had  no  less  than  three  gentlemen 
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staying  in  his  house,  not  to  mention  an  old 
friend  and  neighbour  of  his,  a  county  magis- 
trate, who  happened  to  have  made  him  a  visit 
that  morning  Upon  particular  business,  so  that 
the  party  altogether  amounted  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  persons;  but,  nevertheless,  and  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  Kate  and  old  Margery  must  it  be 
said,  everything  was  in  the  highest  order,  and 
the  table  as  handsomely  spread  as  if  the  old 
Squire  had  been  giving  f£tes  there  unceasingly 
for  the  last  forty  years,  instead  of  having  passed 
that  interval  in  wandering  over  the  earth  for  his 
amusement. 

The  reader,  being  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  motives  and  feelings  which  were  likely 
to  influence  the  arrangements  that  took  place 
among  the  company  when  the  gentlemen  were 
requested  by  old  Walter  to  hand  the  ladies  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room,  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  Lord  Goldstable  gave  his 
arm  to  the  radiant  and  triumphant-looking 
Mrs.  Fitzjames,  or  that  Frank  took  care  of 
and  James  of  Olivia.  Neither  can  it  be 
sary  to  mention  that  Lady  de  Paddington 
kept  as  far  from  Lady  Augusta  as  she  conve- 
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niently  could.  But  somehow  or  other,  they  all 
contrived  to  take  their  seats  in  very  proper 
order,  save  and  except  old  Walter  himself,  who, 
instead  of  taking  the  chair  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  contrived  to  establish  himself  on  one  side 
of  Kate,  after  perceiving  that  Frank  had  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  other. 

"  But,  how  is  this,  brother  ?"  said  the 
Doctor,  in  a  magnificent  tone,  that  might  have 
filled  St.  Paul's.  *'  Do  you  not  mean  to  favour 
your  guests  by  presiding  at  your  own  table  ?" 

"  It  is'  the  master  of  tlie  house  who  must 
preside  at  the  table,"  replied  the  old  man; 
"  and  here  he  comes  I" 

And  as  he  spoke,  Henry  Harrington  the 
younger  entered  the  room,  upon  which  Walter 
left  his  place  for  a  moment,  and  passing  his 
arm  under  that  of  his  nephew,  led  him  to  the 
vacant  chair  at  the  top  of  the  table ;  and  when 
with  a  little  gentle  violence  he  had  placed  him 
in  it,  he  addressed  the  party,  as  he  stood  behind 
him,  as  follows  : 

"  My  good  friends,  I  have  this  day  made 
over  Stanton  Manor  House,  and  the  estate 
belonging   to  it,  to  my  nephew   Henry,  who, 
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I  flatter  myself,  will  do  his  duty  by  the  pre- 
3,  better  than  I  have  done ;  for,  instead  of 
looking  after  my  fields,  I  have  been  ploughing 
the  ocean  ;  and  instead  of  looking  after  my  own 
ph» -asants  and  partridges,  I  have  been  amusing 
my>elf  in  taming  eagles,  and  playing  with  cro- 
codiles. In  short,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
think  my  nephew  Henry  will  make  a  better 
English  Squire  than  his  uncle;  for  which 
reason  I  now  instal  him  in  his  post,  begging 
your  indulgence  for  him  in  his  new  capacity. 
Now  then,"  added  the  old  man,  repeating  to 
the  vacant  chair  beside  Kate,  "  begin  your 
duties,  Squire  Harry,  by  commanding  that 
coffee  and  tea  shall  be  served  forthwith." 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  grand  pulpit-toned 
voice  of  the  Doctor  make  itself  heard  with 
better  effect  than  at  this  moment,  when,  after 
waiting  till  his  brother  had  resumed  his  place 
beside  Kate,  he  said  : 

"  My  son  has  been  placed  by  his  noble- 
minded  uncle  in  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility ;  for,  not  only  has  he  been  suddenly 
(inverted  from  an  idle  youth,  to  a  rich-landed 
proprietor ;  but  with  all  his  youthful  imper- 
fections on  his  head,  he  has  to  take  the  place 
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of  one  in  whose  praise  every  voice  is  eloquent, 
and  who  never  forgot  the  interest  of  any  human 
being,  save  his  own." 

This  harangue  was  listened  to  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  murmur  of  applause, 
and  the  "  Hear  !  hear  !  hear  I"  of  old  Sir  John 
Richardson,  the  county  magistrate,  was  very 
cordially  responded  to  by  all  the  gentlemen, 
and  most  of  the  lad'es  present. 

And  then  the  business  of  the  breakfast  went 
on  very  prosperously ;  and  appeared  to  be 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  when  Mr.  Tapley's 
clerk  very  noiselessly  entered  the  room,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  employer.  Mr. 
Tapley  looked  at  old  Walter,  who  gave  him 
what  was  very  evidently  an  intelligent  nod  in 
return,  for  no  other  answer  seemed  required. 
The  clerk  retreated  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  done  his  errand,  and  the  result  of  it  was 
made  manifest  before  the  door  was  again 
closed;  for  the  said  clerk  re-entered,  followed 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Captain  Fowler, 
his  usual  air  of  dauntless  assurance  but  little 
mitigated  by  his  being  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  constable.  A  piercing,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion a  perfectly  unaffected,  shriek  burst  from 
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the  lovely  widow ;  and  before  Lord  Goldstable 
could  do  more  than  throw  his  arm  round  her, 
and  whisper  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  the  fair 
creature  was  addressed  by  the  prisoner  in  a 
voice  as  tar  removed  from  a  whisper  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Mrs.  Fowler,  by  all  that's  lucky  I"  exclaimed 
the  ruffian,  kissing  his  hand  to  her ;  "  I  am 
truly  delighted  at  meeting  you  at  such  a  critical 
moment." 

"  Mr.  Harrington,"  cried  the  unfortunate 
lady,  addressing  herself  to  Walter,  "  I  place 
myself  under  your  protection.  You  are  too 
much  a  gentleman  to  permit  my  being  in- 
sulted in  your  house  !  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  this  infamous  person,  or  of  the 
name  by  which  he  dares  to  call  me.  And  I 
beg,  Sir,  that  he  may  be  taken  away  before  he 
insults  me  any  farther." 

"  Fair  and  softly,  my  pretty  lady !"  ejaculated 
the  prisoner.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  taken  away 
before  we  have  had  a  word  or  two.  This  lady, 
who,  at  present,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  chooses, 
I  believe,  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  has 
known  the  time  when  she  was  only  too  happy 
at  being  permitted  to  call  herself  Mrs.  Fowler ; 
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and  to  say  the  truth,  she  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  parson's  licence,  every 
right  to  the  name.  And  do  you  really  fancy 
woman !"  he  continued,  with  almost  savage 
ferocity,  "  do  you  really  flatter  yourself  that 
you  are  to  share  a  man's  fate  and  fortune  as 
his  wife,  when  your  own  poverty  makes  it  suit 
you ;  and  that  you  are  to  pass  hy  on  the  sunny- 
side  of  the  way,  when  fortune  has  turned,  and 
he  is  laid  by  the  leg  in  the  shade  ?  No,  my 
fine  madam,  we  will  fall  together  !  You  re- 
fused to  bring  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  your 
noble  spark,  when  I  might  have  had  my  share 
in  plucking  so  fine  a  pigeon :  I  was  to  wait,  for- 
sooth, till  you  were  married  to  him.  I  am  now 
in  custody  for  a  peccadillo  that  will  not  hold  me 
long.  But  how  much  will  you  now  give  me, 
my  dear,  for  your  chance  of  becoming  Lady 
Goldstable?" 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  prisoner  as  he  uttered  this 
harangue.  The  first  that  at  its  conclusion 
took  another  direction,  were  those  of  poor, 
kind-hearted  Lord  Goldstable;  and  it  was 
with  a  gentle  and  a  pitying  glance  that  he 
turned   them   towards    the    beautiful    Sophia. 
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But  this  pitying  glance  came  too  late ;  for  she 
was  gone  !  It  was  some  minutes,  before  either 
he,  or  any  one  else  thought  of  following  her; 
but  when  they  did,  they  found  that,  with  her 
usual  cleverness,  she  had  replaced  herself  in 
Lord  Gok'stable's  carriage,  which  had  brought 
her  from  Doucham,  and  ordered  herself  to  be 
driven  back  thither  with  all  speed. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,"  said 
Walter,  "  for  my  little  plot  ?  But  how  else 
could  I  so  readily  have  convinced  you,  that  this 
light  lady  was  not  worthy  of  being  the  wife  of 
so  good  a  man  as  I  believe  you  to  be  ?" 

The  blushing  young  peer  only  replied  by 
cordially  grasping  the  hand  of  the  old  man, 
of  whose  friendship  he  was  considerably  more 
proud  than  of  his  coronet ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  fully  expressed  to  him  all  the  grati- 
tude he  felt  for  his  escape.  There  was  only 
one  of  the  company  remaining  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  by  the  events  of  the  morning ;  and 
that  one  was  Lady  de  Paddington.  She  felt 
that  she  had  failed  most  egregiously  in  her 
attempts  to  turn  her  wealthy  young  nephew  to 
good  account ;  and  this  conviction  was  very  far 
from  being  agreeable.     But  there  was  another 
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idea  which  occurred  to  her,  that  was,  if  possible, 
more  painful  still.  What  if  she  should  find, 
on  returning  to  Doucham,  that  Mrs.  Fitzjames 
had  departed,  leaving  their  heavy  bill  unpaid  ? 
Unhappy  lady !  Her  prophetic  spirit  did  not 
deceive  her.  On  returning  to  Doucham,  she 
found  that  Mrs.  Fitzjames  had  departed  by  the 
express  train  for  London,  leaving  word  that 
her  friend,  Lady  de  Paddington,  would  be 
driven  to  Doucham  by  her  nephew,  Lord 
Goldstable;  and  that  she  would  settle  their 
joint  account  on  the  following  day,  when  she, 
too,  would  probably  set  off  for  London. 


THE    END. 
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THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD.    2  vols 10s. 

AND  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  C.  E.  C.  (MISS  CANDON). 
Comprising  a  New  Tragedv.  and  npv  and  Prose, 
hitlu-rto  unpublis:                    I  by  LAM  AN    BLANCHE  -t    8vo, 

bound If.  Is. 

N.B. — The  prices  in  all  cases  include  the  binding. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


REMINISCENCES     OF     ADMIRALS     SIR   E.    OWEN,    SIR  B. 

HALLOWELL  CAREW,  and  other  distinguished  Commanders.    By  Capt.  A.  CRAW- 
FORD, R.N.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  bound  ll.  is. 

GERMANY;   ITS  COURTS,  AND  PEOPLE.    By  the  BARONESS 

BLAZE  DE  BURY.    2  vols.,  8vo,  bound 1?.  Is. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  PULSZKY ;  with  full  Details  of  the 
late  Events  in  Hungary,  and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by  FRANCIS  PULSZKY. 
2  vols.,  post  Svo,  bound ...        .        .    11.  Is. 

M.  THIERS'   HISTORY  OF   THE   CONSULATE  AND    EMPIRE 

OF  FRANCE  UNDER  NAPOLEON;  A  Sequel  to  his  "History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution."   Colburn's  English  Translation.    11  vols.,  price 3/.  5s. 

N.B.  Either  of  the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately  to  complete  sets. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CHINA,  from  the  Commencement 
to  the  Close.  By  COMMANDER  J.  ELLIOT  BINGHAM,  R.N.  2  vols.,  post  8vo, 
with  a  finely-coloured  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  a  Map,  and  other  Illustrations, 
bound ll.  is. 

REVELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA.    By  IVAN  GOLOVINE.    2  vols.,  12s. 
SECRET  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  IRISH  UNION.     By  SIR  JONAH 

BARRINGTON.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  28  Portraits,  bound,  10s.  6d. 

PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.     By  SIR  JONAH 

BARRINGTON.    New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.   3  vols.  8vo  .        .    It.  Is. 

LADY  BLESSINGTON'S  JOURNAL  OF  HER  CONVERSATIONS 

WITH  LORD  BYRON.    Cheaper  Edition,  in  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lady  Blessington 
and  Lord  Byron,  bound 7s. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  GREEK  LADY,  the  Adopted  Daughter  of  the 
late  Queen  Caroline.    Written  by  HERSELF.    2  vols.,  post  Svo,  bound  .        .    12s. 

PRIVATE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF   THE    CELEBRATED   DR. 

FRANKLIN;  published  from  the  Original  MSS.    By  his  GRANDSON.    2  vols.,  Svo, 

12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  GRANVILLE  SHARP.     2  vols.,  8vo        .        .     12s. 
LIVES    OF    THE    LITERARY    LADIES    OF    ENGLAND.     By 

MRS.  ELWOOD.    Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  bound        .    12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  BABYLONIAN   PRINCESS,  Daughter  of  Emir 

Abdallah  Asmar.    2  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  bound     .  .    ll.  Is. 

MEMOIRES    DE    NAPOLEON    BUONAPARTE.       Par    M.    DE 

BOURRIENNE.    5  vols.,  8vo,  with  17  Plates,  at  only  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  the 
Paris  Edition ll.  5s. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA— MEMOIRS,  forming  a  Sequel  to 
the  Journals  of  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases.  By  F.  ANTOMMARCHI.  2  vols.,  8vo,  in 
French  and  English 12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COUNTESS  DE  GENLIS.  Written  by  HER- 
SELF.   Embellished  with  Portraits.     Complete  in  8  vols.,  post  8vo.     The  same  in 

French  21. 

N.B.  Either  of  the  Parts  may  be  had  separately  to  complete  sets. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AVAR  IN  SPAIN.     By  MARSHAL  SUCHET. 

2  vols. j  10s. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  BARON  DE  GRIMM  WITH  THE  DUKE 

OF  SAXE-GOTHA,  THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA,  and  other  Sovereigns  of  Europe, 
between  the  Years  1753  and  1790.    4  vols.,  21s.    The  same  in  French.    7  vols.        .    21s. 


STANDARD    HISTORICAL    WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


Till:    Ml  i:    AND  REIGN  OF   CHARLES  I.     By  I.  DISRAELI. 

Newand  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Pr-  isi:\i:i.l.  M.P.  |  vols.,  Svo,  uniform 
with  the  '•Curiosities  of  Lit.  rature" .        . 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN   EVELYN,  I 

fee.    New  ami  cheaper  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes. 

IfO,  with  lllustra                        .  Land  11.,  comprising  the  Diary,  are  now 
ach  vol l»s.  i;d. 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENT      OF  SAMUEL  I  F.R.S. 

l  by  LORD  BRATBBOOK1.  I  Edition,  with  the  omitted  Pas- 
sages restored,  additional  Not.  s,  fcj  ue,  in  5  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portraits, 
4c .        .    S5s. 

Tin:  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  EABLS  OF 

1  1.\1M:N1m)N    \\|>  ROCHESTER:  OOVpriBfeg  l'artieulars  of  the  Events  of  l!: 
lution.&c-    Published  from  the  Original  MSS.     With  N  with  line  Portraits 

Plates,  hound 1/.  Us.  Sd. 

GODWIN'S  HISTORY  OF  Till:  COMMONWEALTH.    4toU.    28s. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  LORD  BURGHLEY. 

The  Third  and  concluding  Volume  .  

Ill  K  AND  COKKKSl'ONDENCE  OF  LOCKE.     By  LORD  KING. 

2  vols 

nil.  DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY,  Author 

of  "Evelina,"  &c.     Including  the  Period  of  h>  0  at  the  Court  of  Queen 

Charl  .11.,  completing  the  work,  post  8vo,  bound         ....    10s.  6d. 

DIARY  AND    CORRESPONDENCE   OF  DR.    DODDRIDGE.    5 

vols.,  Svo.    (Either  of  the  volumes  maybe  had  separately  to  complete  sets)      .    If.  Ujg. 

THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON'S   CAMPAIGN   IN    THE    NK- 

THERI.ANHS  in  L815.  Comprising  the  Battles  of  Ligny,  Quatro  Bras,  and  Waterloo. 
Illustrated  by  Oilieial  I)ocunients.  l  vol.,  ISO,  with  Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  Portraits, 
Map*,  Plans,  Ac.,  bound 21s. 

MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY'S  HISTORY  OF  Til K  WAR  IN 

'■1  \NV  AND  FRANCE,  1813  and  1814 21s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS;  comprising  the  Lives 

of  the  Speakers  and  eminent  Statesmen,  and  Lawyers,  from  the  Convention  Parliament 
of  1688-4,  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BUI  WTC  chari.es  TOWNfi 

;ion.    I  vols.,  s\o,  bound 12s. 

BURKETS  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE ;  for  1852.   Revised  an.l 

corrected  throughout,  to  the  Present  Time, from  the  personal  communications  of  the 
Nobility,  Ac.  1vol.,  royal  svo,  beautifully  printed  in  Double  Columns  (comprising  as 
much  matter  as  twenty  ordinary  volumes),  with  10SQ  BngTSfinfi  of  Arms,  Ac.      1/.  lvs. 

BURKE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  EXTINCT,  DO  KM  ANT,  AND 

iTLAHD,   AND  IRELAND;  a  Com- 

panion  to  all  other  l'eenures.    New  Edition.    1vol. ,8vo.    800  Pages,  bound  .    .    .    :Ji>. 

BURKE'S   HISTORY    OF    THE    LANDED  GENTRY,   for    1852; 

corrected  to  the  present  time:  a  Qsnealsgioal  Dictionary  of  the  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Emrland,  BdOthwd,  and  Ireland,  and  eomprisimr  particulars  of  100,000  persons  Co n 
with   them.                                    ..    includim:   the   SUPPLEMENT,  AND  A  IBPAEATE 
INI'!  -(equal  to  30  ordinary  vols.),  bound  


EOYAL    BIOGRAPHIES,    &c. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.    By  AGNES  STRICK- 

LAND.    A  New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Embellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen.    Now  in  course  of  publication,  in  Eight  Monthly  volumes,  8vo,  price,  eaeh,  12s. 

LETTERS  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 

HER  PERSONAL  HISTORY.    With  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  AGNES 
STRICKLAND.    Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  &c,  bound      .    12s. 

HISTORIC  SCENES.    By  AGNES  STRICKLAND    .        .     10s.  6d. 
MEMOIRS    OF    PRINCE    ALBERT;    AND    THE    HOUSE    OF 

SAXONY.    Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  by  Authority.   1  vol.,  post  8vo,  witb 
Portrait,  bound 6s. 

D'ANGOULEME,   DUCHESSE,    MEMOIRES   DE  LA  FAMILLE 

ROYALE 6s. 

LIVES    OF    THE    PRINCESSES    OF    ENGLAND.      By    MRS. 

EVERETT  GREEN.     4  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  bound,  each  .       .    10s.  6d. 

LETTERS    OF    ROYAL     AND    ILLUSTRIOUS     LADIES     OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, Illustrative  of  the  History  of  England;  with  Introductory  Notices. 
By  MRS.  EVERETT  GREEN.    Cheaper  Edition.    3  vols.,  post  Svo,  bound   .        .    15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LADY  JANE  GREY.  By  SIR  HARRIS  NICO- 
LAS.   1  vol.,  8vo,  bound  6s. 

DIARY   AND   MEMOIRS  OF   SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  Consort  of 

George  I.    Now  first  published  from  the  Originals.    2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait    .    12s. 

DIARY  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  IV.  With  Original  Letters 
from  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  various  other  distinguished 
Persons.    4  vols 21s. 

THE  KING  OF  HANOVER'S  IDEAS  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON 

THE  PROPERTIES  OF  MUSIC 2s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  FRANCE.     By  MRS.  FORBES 

BUSH.    Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  bound  .       .       .       .    12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTPENSIER.    Written 

by  HERSELF.    3  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  bound 1Z.  lis.  6d. 

MEMOIRS    OF   THE   COURT   OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.     By 

MADAME  CAMPAN,  First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  >  Cheaper  Edition, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portraits. 12s. 

— In  French      .         .7  s. 

NAPOLEON'S  OWN  MEMOIRS.  Dictated  at  St.  Helena  to  Generals 
Montholon,  Gourgaud,  &c,  and  published  from  Original  MSS.  corrected  by  himself. 
4  vols.,  8vo,  20s.    The  same  in  French 20s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE.    Cheaper 

Edition.    3  vols,  small  Svo.    The  same  in  French 15s. 

PRINCE  LOUIS  NAPOLEON'S  IDEES  NAPOLEONIENNES,  5s. 
PRIVATE  ANECDOTES  OF  FOREIGN  COURTS.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe."    2  vols 12s. 

MEMOIRES  DE  LA  REINE  HORTENSE,  suivies  de  12  Romances, 
mises  en  Musique,  avec  Portrait  et  12  Giavures 6s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARGRAVINE  OF  ANSPACH.    Written  by 

HERSELF.    2  vols 12s. 

MEMOIRES  DE    LA   MARGRAVE   DE   BAREITH,   SCEUR   DE 

FREDERIC  LE  GRAND,  ECR1TS  DE  SA  MAIN.    2  vols 7s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF  LA  VALLIERE  AND  MA- 
DAME DE  MAINTENON.    2  vols .       .    10s. 
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INTERESTING  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


LACADIE;   Or,  Seven  Years'  Explorations  in   British  America;   with 

.  Social  nn 

.  with  Illustratious,  bound  . 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  TEN  YEARS'  70YAGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

maud  of  Captains  King  and  1\  lition.    2  lar  i,  with  Map-;, 

Charts.and  upwardsof  Sixty  Illustrations,  I  andotheremi  .hound, 

1/.  lis.  (id. 

SHE  WANDERER  IX  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE,  AM) 

r  ADOLPHU8  TBOLLOl  .hound      ...    6s. 

ADV3  S   IX   GEORGIA,   CRCASSIA,  AND   RUSSIA,      By 

-Colonel  G.  I  :  svo,  bound, 

AMERICA   AND    THE    AMERICANS.     By  JAMES  FEND: 


WARD    (SIR   HENRY   GEORGE).      ACCOUNT    OF   MEXICO, 

THi:  M1M.V.  I  ..  with  Plates  and  Maps   . 

COLONEL  XAl  IEE'SWIU)  SPORTS  IX  EUROPE, ASIA,  AND 

APU1CA.    I  vols.,  with  Plates,  hound  

B  AM)    SPORTS     OF    FOREIGN 

LANDS.    2  vols.,  with  Nineteen  Illustrations  from  original  drawings,  bound         .    '21s. 

EXCURSIONS  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF 

MEDITERRANEAN,   2  rofe,  with  Illustrations,  hound  ....     12s. 

ME.  ROSS'S  YACHT  VOYAGE  TO  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND 

DBN,  IN*  LORD  BODNOTfl  (TTTl.i:.  •    1  1 1 1 :  litis"    Second  Edition  .    .    Os. 

ADVENTURES    ON  THE   COLUMBIA   RIVER;    Comprising  the 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  of  Six  Years  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Ruekv  Mount;. 

By  Re  ,.-aper  Edition.    I  \ols.,  8vo,  with  Plates       .       .  .12s. 

ME.     BRENNER'S    NORWAY,    DENMARK,    AND    SWEDEN. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portraits,  hound 12s. 

BR    IX    ICELAND    AND    LAPLAND.      By   the    HON. 

ARTHUR  DILLON.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  hound      .        .        .        .12s. 

A  SUMMER  IX  GERMANY.    Dedicated  to  LADY  CIIATTEItTON. 

,  post  8vo,  bound 10s. 

A    WINTER    IX    ITALY.     Ev    MRS.  ASIITON  YATES.     2  vols., 

post  8vo,  bound 10s. 

FIVE  YEARS  IX  K  AFFIEEAXD.     With  Sketches  of  tlie  Int. 

of  Captain  Ward,  91st  1.                                                    Ith  Por- 
traits, Ac.,  hound       21s. 

XAERATTVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE   OF   THREE   YEAES  IN  JA- 

h  an  intro<;                                         -h  Commerce  with                        v.    By 
D  <  !<  >!.<  »\\  N  1  N .  of  the  Russian  Navy.   3  vols 16s. 


TRAVELS    IN    THE    HOLY    LAND,    &c. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NINEVEH;  AND  TRA- 
VELS IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA,  AND  SYRIA.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  FLETCHER. 
2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  bound 11.  Is. 

LORD  LINDSAY'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    1  vol.,  post  8vo,  bound 6s. 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE   EAST.     By  D.  URQUHART,  Esq.,  M  P. 

2  vols 16s. 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS ;  or,  Romance  and  Realities  of 
Eastern  Travel.  By  ELIOT  WARBURTON,  Esq.  Eighth  Edition.  1  vol.,  post  8vo, 
with  Illustrations,  bound  ...  10s.  6d. 


THE  HON.  COL.  KEPPEL'S  (NOW  LORD  ALBEMARLE)  PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS  IN  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  MEDIA,  AND 
SCYTHIA.    Third  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Plates   .        .       .    12s. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST.  By  JOHN  CARNE,  Esq.  Written 
during  a  Tour  through  Turkey,  Egypt,  Arabia,  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  and  Greece. 
Cheaper  Edition.   3  vols.,  post  8vo 15s. 

TRAVELS    IN    PALESTINE.      By    J.    S.    BUCKINGHAM,  Esq. 

Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols,  8vo,  with  Numerous  Engravings 12s. 

TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  including  a  Journey  to  the  Ur  of  the 

Chaldees,  and  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.    By  J.  S.  BUCKINGHAM,  Esq. 
Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Thirty  Engravings 12s. 

TRAVELS  IN  ASSYRIA,  MEDIA,  AND  PERSIA.  By  J.  S.  BUCK- 
INGHAM, Esq.    2vols.,8vo  12s. 


TRAVELS  IN  ALGERIA.     By  VISCOUNT  FEILDING  and  CAP- 
TAIN KENNEDY.    2  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  bound        ....    12s. 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  LONDONDERRY'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HER  VISIT  TO  THE  COURTS  OF  VIENNA,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  ATHENS, 
NAPLES,  &c,  &c    8vo,  with  Portrait,  bound 10s.  6d. 

BROOKE  (SIR  ARTHUR   DE    CAPEL).    TRAVELS  IN  SPAIN 

AND  MOROCCO.    2  vols.,  with  numerous  Plates 12s. 

TRAVELS  IN  KASHMERE,  &c.     By  G.  T.  VIGNE,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Cheaper  Edition.    2  vols.,  8vo,  with  a  valuable  Map,  and  22  Illustrations,  bound  .    11.  Is. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  TEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT 

OF  TRIPOLI.  Giving  an  Authentic  Picture  of  the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors, 
Arabs,  and  Turks.  From  the  Papers  of  the  late  RICHARD  TULLY,  Esq.,  the  British 
Consul.    2  vols.,  with  numerous  Coloured  Plates  ...  ...  12s. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  WOUKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  COLBURN  &  CO. 


£   *.  d. 

Adventures  of  a  Lady  during  her  Travels  in  Africa,  2  v 0  10  0 

Byron's,  Lord,  Conversations  with  Lady  Blessincton 0     7  o 

( '.vrr.\ in  Medwin 0      3  6 

Lett's  Influence  of  Woman.     A   Pom.     Wmi   Plates  by 

Wbstali 0    2  6 

Barry  Cornwall's  Poetical  Works.  3  i 0  18  0 

Belwi  i:  LyttOX,  Mk  Kduard.     Tin;  Ni.w  Timon  Q 

-  ZOOLOGICAL   Bl  I   U  AITONS 0      6  0 

Campan's  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  2  v 0  12  0 

— — in  French,  2  v o     7  0 

Conversations,  Letters,  and  Thoughts  on  Education  0     5  0 

in  French 0     3  6 

Chateaubriand >  Pi  aitiis  of  Christianity,  3  v 0  18  0 

l  (Hev.  Dr.)     Poetical  Works,  2v o  10  0 

Dean  of  York's  New  System  of  Geology 0    2  6 

ii.  P.  M.P.    CoNINGBBTj   or,  the  New  Generation 0     6  0 

Due  vi.i  i.  I.     The   Literary  Character  or  History  of  Men  of 

ids,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions.  2  v.  0  10  o 

Elwood's  Lives  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England,  2  v 0  12  () 

.  i.i\  T\\  i  i  vi   Lectures  on  Painting  di. 1. 1  vKu  id  at  the  Poyal 

Academy.  With  Plates 0     6  0 

II  m  i .  ( 'aii..  K.N.    II I8T0  ky  of  the  Chinese  War   0     6  0 

JIamu  i:y,  Mi;-.  David.     I  Ink.  I  >.vv  in  i  hi;  Life  of  a  Stag 0     5  0 

HABWOOD,  Dm.     Ob  hie  CDliini  Inhcence  of  theSoutiii 

Coast  of  England o     •>  6 

IIowitt's  Year-Book  of  the  Country  for  1852  0     6  0 

mm  |  mi.  Eta  hard).    Echoes  from  the  Backwoods,  2  v 0  10  0 

Lord  Lind- v\\  Lei;  ins  on  the  Holy  Land 0     6  0 

Lvdy  Moxfl  \n  'a  Book  of  thi    Poi  doir,  2  v 0  10  0 

Woman  am»  iikr  Master,  2  v 0  12  0 

Life  of  Salvator  Rosa,  2  v 0  IS  0 

M\  itl  and  s,  Capt.,  Narrative  of  the  Surrender  of  Napoleon.  0     5  0 

-Modikn  Orlando 0     6  0 

Napier  (Sir  Charles).  Lights  and  Shades  of  Military  Life  ...  0  10  6 

Hi CHOI  ROM    t.i .oki;i   .  l".-o.     The  Cape  and  the  Colonists 0     5  0 

Diary  and  Correspondence,  5  v.,  each 0     6  0 

Poole-  ikes  in  a  Balloon 0     2  6 

Little  P  \nd  hie  Pedungtonians,  2  v 0  10  0 

Pk\<  ti<  ai.  I  tannic  Economy o    5  0 

Estimates  ok  Hoixi. moid  I'.xpenses  0     1  0 

LTKWI  01   I'iun.  i ;  Talleyrand  0   10  6 

Pi  II  II  :  E,  BY  DR.  MlLLINGl  N 0      6  0 

Ross's  Y.v.  he  \'o\  a«,i   in  Pokd  Podney's  Cutter 0    6  0 

Spas  o;  n  Dr.  Granvili  e    0     2  6 

Madame  di.   0l  TH  CI  Of  the  Passions 0     6  0 

I  S3;  ITS  CAU8E8,  Prevention,  and  Cl  RI   ....  0      2  6 
I    ol    THE    PENINSULAR  W.\K  (iNIFORM  WITH  Gl.EIG'S  "  WATER- 
LOO")   0     8  0 

W'arburton's,  Eliot,  Crescent  and  Cross 0  10  6 

IIOCHELAGA,  2  V 0    10  6 

Reoinald  Hastings:  an  Autobiography 0  10  6 
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ANNE  DYSART ;  OR,  THE  SCOTCH  MINISTER'S  DAUGHTER.     3  v. 
ADVENTURES  OF  A  NAVY  LIEUTENANT.    By  John  Towne,  Esq.    2  v. 
ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  STAG.    By  Mrs.  Hanbury.    With  Plates. 
BRITISH  HOMES  AND  FOREIGN  WANDERINGS.    By  Lady  Lister  Kaye.     2  v. 
BULWER,  SIR  E.  LYTTON.    FALKLAND.    A  Tale.    1  v. 

THE  NEW  TIMON.    A  Poetical  Romance.     1  v. 

BYRON,  LORD.    THE  VAMPIRE.    A  Tale  related  to  Dr.  Polidori.    (2s.  6d.) 

CASHMERE  SHAWL.    By  Captain  White.    3  v. 

COBBOLD,  REV.  R.    FRESTON  TOWER ;  OR,  DAYS  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY.  3  v. 

DISRAELI,  B.   VIVIAN  GREY.    4  v. 

DE  VERE.    By  the  Author  of  "  Tremaine."    3  v. 

FRAZER,  J.  B.    ADVENTURES  OF  A  KUZZILBASH.    3  v. 

GORE,  MRS.    TEMPTATION  AND  ATONEMENT.    3  v. 

HEIR  OF  SELWOOD.    3  v. 

GREAT  TOM  OF  OXFORD.    By  the  Author  of  "  Peter  Priggins."    3  v. 
HOWITT,  WILLIAM.    HALL  AND  HAMLET.     2  v. 

MADAM  DORRINGTON  OF  THE  DENE.    3  v. 

HORNE,  R.  H.    DREAMER  AND  WORKER.    2  v. 

KAVANAGH,  MISS.    NATHALIE.    A  Tale.    3  v. 

LOVE  AND  AMBITION.    By  the  Author  of  "  Rockingham."   3  v. 

MABERLY,  MRS.  EMILY,  OR  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ROSENDALE.  3  v. 

NORMANBY,  MARQUESS  OF.  THE  CONTRAST.  3  v. 

YES  AND  NO.  2  v. 

PONSONBY,  LADY  EMILY.    PRIDE  AND  IRRESOLUTION.    3  v. 

POOLE,  JOHN.    LITTLE  PEDLINGTON.    2  v. 

PULSZKY'S  TALES  OF  HUNGARY.    3  v. 

ROCKINGHAM ;  OR,  THE  YOUNGER  BROTHER.    3  v. 

STAGE  COACH.    By  John  Mills,  Esq.    3  v. 

TIME  THE  AVENGER.    By  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham."     3  v. 

TROLLOPE,  MRS.    BEAUTY  AND  INTELLECT;  OR,  SECOND  LOVE.    3t. 

ATTRACTIVE  MAN.    3  v. 

BARNABYS  IN  AMERICA.    3  v. 

FATHER  EUSTACE.   3  v.  , 

LOTTERY  OF  MARRIAGE.    3  v. 

OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW.    3  v. 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT.    3  v. 

STORIES  OF  TRAVELS  AND  TRAVELLERS.    2  v. 

YOUNG  COUNTESS.    3  v. 

YOUNG  LOVE.    3  v. 

VIOLET,  THE  DANSEUSE.    2  v. 


COCHRANE  BAILLIE,  M.P.    ERNEST  VANE.    2  v.   (21s.) 
DISRAELI,  B.    CONINGSBY;  OR,  THE  NEW  GENERATION.    1  v.    (6s.) 
LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS;  OR,  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE.    By  Mrs.  Crowe.   3  v. 
MARGARET  MAITLAND,  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF.    1  v.    (10s.  6d.) 
MERKLAND.    By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  Maitland."    3  v.    (31s.  6d.) 
WARBURTON,  ELIOT.    REGINALD  HASTINGS.    1  v.  (10s.  6d.) 
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